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GUIDEPOSTS  TO 
TOMORROW 


CONVENTION  REPORT 


ABBOTT  MERKT 
ENGINEERING  SERVICES 


Site  Investigation 
Shopping  Centers 
Store  Buildings 
Parking  Garages 
Delivery  Stations 
Warehouses 
Materials  Handling 
Receiving  &  Marking 
Industrial  Surveys 


ABBOTT 


Are  you  doing  all  you 
can  to  cut  costs? 


Could  it  be  that  you  need  a  shrewd,  well-thought-out 
appraisal  of  your  plans  such  as  most  competent  engineers 
are  prepared  to  give  you  ...  a  report  that  will  put  its 
finger  on  your  more  important  problems  and  suggest  solu¬ 
tions  which  are  not  too  costly  to  accomplish. 

This  is  the  sort  of  realistic  service  Abbott  Merkt  has  been 
giving  to  retailing  and  industry  for  more  than  38  years. 


MERKT  &  COMPANY 


630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  T7,  N.Y. 
designers  of  department  store  structures 


Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  DETAILED  BROCHURE 


with  the 

versatile,  cost-cutting, 
high  performance 


SlentlfdOff' 


Lightweight  -  Trouble  Free -Fast  .  .  . 

■  TYPE  SETTING  CUT  50%  ...  by  convenient  Type  Dispenser. 
Operator  presses  a  key  and  type  is  correctly  positioned 
for  insertion  into  chase. 

■  MORE  LEGIBLE,  DURABLE  MARKING  .  .  .  with  Dennison  Type 
Dispenser.  Type  is  mechanically  dispensed  and  automati¬ 
cally  rotated.  Ensures  even  wear,  uniformity  of  im¬ 
pressions,  longer  life. 

■  PREVENTS  PIN  JAMMING  .  .  .  because  the  operator  observes 
pin  delivery  strip  constantly,  trouble  can  be  foreseen  and 
prevented.  Exclusive  mechanical  control  feature  takes 
over  from  time  pin  leaves  delivery  strip. 

■  MERCHANDISE  PROTECTED  .  .  .  anvil  grips  merchandise  in 
semi-circle  where  pin  passes  through  .  .  .  between  fabric 
strands  rather  than  through  them.  Another  Dennison 
exclusive. 

■  SINGLE  SETTING  OF  TYPE  .  .  .  even  in  printing  8-line,  2-part 
control  tickets  operator  need  set  type  but  once.  Entire 
operation  the  same  as  for  single  tickets. 


STRAIGHT  PIN  ATTACHMENT 


Point  is  concealed  between 
plies  of  ticket  stock  .  .  . 
entirely  concealed. 

This  standard  attachment 
has  proved  itself  a  billion 
times  over  .  .  .  and  even 
on  super-fragile  fabrics! 


BENT  PIN  ATTACHMENT 


Provides  additional  securi¬ 
ty  against  “ticket-switch¬ 
ing”,  yet  gives  all  the 
advantages  of  concealed 
point  .  .  .  including  pro¬ 
tection  for  super-fragile 
fabrics! 


Dennison,  Framingham,  Mass. 


Name. 


Company 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 
Helping  you  compete  more  effectively 


Street  &  No. 


.Zone. 
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Sell  More  Fashion? 


Amos  Parrish  Shows 
You  How 
via  a  Free  Copy 


For  less  than  the  price  of 
two  packs  of  cigarettes  a  month, 
a  store  can  give  each  sales  per¬ 
son  the  most  sensational  booklet 
which  gives  them  up  to  the  minute 
selling  dialogue  and  fashion 
know-how,  called  "For  Better 
Fashion  Selling." 

No  matter  how  competent  your 
sales  force,  they  con  be  more  so. 
Most  people  don't  know  how  to 
put  the  purr  into  persuasive  sell¬ 
ing.  Our  booklet  shows  the  way. 

Each  issue  of  this  monthly  serv¬ 
ice  covers  the  most  important  cur¬ 
rent  color,  fabric  and  silhouette 
story  in  all  phases  of  ready-to- 
wear,  in  easy  "say-ables"  your 
sales  people  can  use. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of 
this  magic  monthly  and  start  on 
the  way  to  better  fashion  selling 
today. 


Write  to: 


MISS  TERRY  MAYER, 

Fashion  Directress 
Amos  Parrish  &  Co. 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  36,  New  York 


and  start  blazing  new  sales! 
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More  Next  Month 

STORES'  story  of  the  convention  will  be  continued  next  month.  Sessions 
that  will  be  reported  in  March  are  those  of  the  Controllers'  Congress, 
Credit  Management  Division  and  Retail  Research  Institute. 
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R.  W.  Outhie  of  Thilmany's  Retail  Packaging  Department  discusses  Company's  new  line  of  Christmas  Wraps  with  interested  visitor  at  recent  NRMA  Convention. 


Co-ordinated  Packaging  Programs  Pay  Priceless  Dividends 

Thilmany  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  demonstrates  at  NRMA  Convention  how 
“Personalized”  Packaging  Papers  build  prestige,  promote  sales,  initiate  customers 
to  carry  out  small  parcels  -  and  become  your  Silent  Salesmen  at  the  same  time 


With  today’s  sharply  rising  sales  costs  and  resulting 
squeeze  on  profits,  retail  store  management  is  constantly  in 
need  of  low  cost,  highly  effective  methods  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  Thilmany  Pulp  &  Paper  Company’s  Co-ordinated  Pack¬ 
aging  Program  offers  a  quick,  time  proven  way  for  any  size 
store  to  create  sales  building  prestige,  slash  expensive  deliv¬ 
ery  costs,  and  enlist  every  customer  to  be  a  willful,  extremely 
low  cost  walking  advertisement. 

Thilmany’s  Co-ordinated  Packaging  Program  consists  of 
a  simple  “Personalization”  of  Packaging  Papers  bearing  a 
distinctive  design  and  color  arrangement  to  reflect  the 
store’s  personality.  For  maximum  effectiveness,  the  same 
design  and  color  scheme  should  be  integrated  with  other 
storewide  promotional  elements  to  provide  immediate  visual 
contact  association  with  the  customer.  In  practice,  the  pro¬ 
gram  starts  with  “Personalized  Design”  Wrapping  Papers, 
Bags  and  Box  Coverings  —  and  extends  to  imprinting  the 
same  packaging  design  on  match  books,  menu  covers,  sam¬ 
pling  folders,  stationery,  sales  personnel  cards,  credit  ap¬ 
plications,  newspaper  ads,  department  placards,  price  tags 
and  even  store  fronts,  trucks,  and  water  towers.  Everything 
the  customer  sees  should  echo  the  one  basic  “Personalized” 


design  for  the  most  effective  program.  The  more  the  repeti¬ 
tion,  the  more  sales  building  results.  Centermost,  to  the 
program,  however,  are  the  packaging  bags,  wrapping  papers 
and  box  coverings  because  here,  the  highest  Personalization 
impact  is  created. 

Profit  From  Experience 

Thilmany  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Kaukauna,  Wis¬ 
consin,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  supplier  names  in  “Per¬ 
sonalized  Packaging  Papers.”  Years  of  unequalled  experience 
plus  massive  manufacturing  facilities  are  combined  with  an 
outstanding  creative  service  department  to  furnish  stores 
of  every  size  and  description  with  low  cost,  highly  decorative 
Wrapping  Papers,  Bags  and  Box  Coverings  for  a  truly  suc¬ 
cessful  Co-ordinated  Packaging  Program.  Thilco  (Trade- 
name  for  the  Thilmany  Pulp  and  Paper  Company)  supplies 
many  of  today’s  outstanding  retail  stores  from  coast  to 
coast  with  a  Personalized  wrapping  service  as  part  of  their 
Integrated  Packaging  Program  .  .  .  Carson  Pirie  Scott  .  .  . 
Rice’s  .  .  .  Joseph  Magnin  .  .  .  Lamson’s  .  .  .  Wm.  H.  Block 
.  .  .  Hemphill-Wells  .  .  .  Miller  &  Paine  .  .  .  Hovland-Swan- 
son  .  .  .  just  to  mention  a  few. 
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“run-of-the-mill”  wrapping  papers,  bags  and  boxes.  Ho» 
much  packaging  material  could  you  buy  for  the  delivery 
costs  of  one  or  more  small  parcels?  How  much  does  a  proud, 
satisfied  customer  cost?  How  much  does  prestige  cost?  Item 
for  item,  the  actual  cost  of  Thilmany’s  Personalized  packag¬ 
ing  papers  amounts  to  but  a  very  minute  fraction  of  a  penny 
more  than  drab  and  ordinary  looking  packaging  materials. 
All  things  considered,  the  many  extra  dividends  acquired 
from  Personalized  packages  make  them  “priceless”  in  more 
ways  than  one. 


Many  Approaches  to  PERSONALIZED  Packaging 

Each  year,  Thilco’s  artists  create  a  complete  selection  of 
fresh,  attractive,  Christmas  design  papers  which  capture  the 
glamour  of  the  holiday  season.  By  selecting  one  of  these 
“Standard”  holiday  design  papers  most  any  size  retail  or 
specialty  store  can  economically  decorate  their  sales  with 
gay  and  colorful  attraction.  Add  a  simple  ribbon  or  a  pre-tied 


A  store-wide  integrated  Packaging  Program  at  its  best!  Bags,  box 
coverings,  catalogs,  brochures,  menu  covers,  match  and  lipstick  tissue 
packets,  and  many  other  items  carry  the  same  attractive  and  calorful 
Carson's  design  produced  by  Thilmony. 


Amazing  Results 

With  Personalized  packaging  by  Thilmany,  you  create 
sales  building  prestige  through  establishment  of  store  iden¬ 
tity  and  familiarity  with  the  customer.  Equally  important 
is  the  advertising  impact  at  retail  levels.  By  Personalizing 
packages,  your  everyday  sales  are  displayed  on  every  street, 
and  in  the  home  of  every  customer  and  each  package  elo¬ 
quently  advertises  your  store  with  pride.  Each  purchase  is 
glamorized;  as  even  the  drabbest  everyday  item  takes  on  an 
aura  of  quality  and  prestige.  Best  of  all,  your  customers 
will  want  to  carry  out  small  parcels,  drastically  reducing 
expensive  delivery  costs.  When  shopping  at  a  store  of  quality, 
most  customers  like  to  “boast”  a  little  with  pride  of  their 
purchases.  Surveys  show  at  least  50%  of  your  customers 
actually  like  others  to  know  where  they  shop.  Specialty 
stores  as  well  as  department  stores  can  dramatically  associate 
the  customer  with  concepts  of  high  fashion  and  quality 
through  Personalized  packaging.  A  simple,  otherwise  ordi¬ 
nary  wrapping  can  actually  become  a  symbol  of  fashionable 
styling  which  urges  others  to  follow  suit  and  frequent  your 
store.  In  short,  the  direct  benefits  of  Personalized  packaging 
are  numerous;  the  indirect  benefits  are  immeasurable,  and 
the  ultimate  end  result  is  “priceless.” 


Hemphill-Wells,  popular  West  Texas  department  stores  at  Lubbuck, 
feature  the  natural  resources  of  the  area  in  an  attractive  symbolic 
design  on  their  Co-ordinated  Packaging  af  Bags,  Wrappings  and  Box 
Coverings  by  Thilmany  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 


bow  and  you  have  a  package  of  truly  gift  wrap  elegance. 
Thilmany’s  1961  line  of  20  such  attractive  Yuletide  papers 
can  also  be  furnished  in  bags,  and  for  set-up  or  folding  box 
coverings. 

As  a  supplement  to  year  around  Personalized  packaging 
programs  or  special  holiday  wraps,  Thilmany  also  offers  a 


Rice's  of  Norfolk  is  an¬ 
other  typical  example  of 
how  Thilco's  Co-ordinated 
Packaging  is  integrated 
with  other  storewide  pro¬ 
motional  programs. 


Dollars  and  Cents  Cost 

What  is  the  cost  of  such  a  program?  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  the  price  of  a  Thilmany  Co-ordinated  Packaging 
Program  is  far,  far  less  than  what  you  pay  for  ordinary 
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brilliant  line  of  alluring, 
economical  Gift  Wrapping 
Papers  for  “Special  Occa¬ 
sion”  everyday  sales.  Cus¬ 
tomers  expect  stores  to  use 
the  very  finest  materials  for 
gift  wrappings  because 
attractive  packaging  reflects 
the  quality  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  within.  Customers  show 
their  appreciation  of  fine 
gift  wrapping  by  repeat  pur¬ 
chases  and  valuable  word- 
of-mouth  advertising.  With 
Thilco  Gift  Wrapping  Pa¬ 
pers,  you  can  select  with 
pride  from  over  30  beautiful 
designs  at  prices  within  the 
budget  of  every  department 
or  specialty  store. 


Everyday  sales  become  attractive  "gift"  packages  when  wrapped  in  distinctive 
"Personalized"  papers  by  Thilco.  A  ribbon  or  bow  adds  the  final  gift  touch. 


Designed  to  Fit  Every  Budget 

So  that  every  retailer  —  small  or  large  —  can  profit  from 
individualized  packaging  papers,  Thilmany  has  instituted 
a  versatile,  three  way  program:  — 

1  ~  CUSTOMIZED  PACKAGING  DESIGNS  —  The 

ultimate  in  Personalization,  these  packaging  papers 
are  created  by  Thilmany’s  professional  art  depart¬ 
ment  or  your  own  designer,  then  “Fashioneered” 
into  wrappings,  bags,  box  coverings  on  any  of  Thil¬ 
many’s  top  quality  papers.  Thilmany  offers  the 
widest  color  selection  of  base  papers  for  store  wrap¬ 
ping  available  —  17  colors,  ranging  from  snow  white 
and  pastels  to  deep,  rich  tonal  colors. 

2  — STANDARD  DESIGN  PACKAGING  —  Thil¬ 

many’s  Standard  Design  Wrapping  Papers  offer 
more  than  30  ultra  smart  and  colorful  pre-decorated 
background  papers  which  can  be  easily  furnished 
spot  over-printed  with  your  store  name  or  trademark. 
This  is  the  most  economical  way  to  add  “Personali¬ 
zation”  to  your  packaging. 

3  —  STUDIO-STYLED  BAGS  —  21  High  styled,  color¬ 

ful  Notion  and  Millinery  bags  in  design  motifs  ap¬ 
propriate  to  numerous  specialty  stores  and  depart¬ 
ments.  Thilmany  simply  adds  your  name  or  trade¬ 
mark  for  that  valuable  “Customized”  look.  These 
can  be  furnished  printed  in  any  two  colors,  on  any 
one  of  Thilmany’s  broad  range  of  17  base  color 
papers.  No  art  work  or  printing  plates  to  purchase 
and  exceptionally  economical  in  low  quantities  for 
the  smaller  type  stores. 


teristics  plus  the  ability  to  form  and  glue  well  in  bag  manu¬ 
facture.  Box  cover  papers  must  fold  without  flaking,  be  re¬ 
sistant  to  glue  show-through,  scuffing  and  abrasion.  Also, 
they  must  have  a  high  smooth  finish  and  be  resistant  to 
excessive  surface  slip  in  storage  stacking.  All  these  packaging 
papers  must  accept  printing  easily  and  be  low  enough  in 
cost  for  everyday  usage.  A  big  order,  to  say  the  least!  It  is 
at  this  basic  step,  the  selection  of  proper  paper  grades,  that 
Thilmany’s  experience  plays  a  most  important  role.  Days 
—  perhaps  weeks  —  could  be  expended  in  merely  reviewing 
the  almost  unlimited  varieties  of  Thilco  packaging  papers. 
Thilmany  regularly  manufactures  just  about  every  grade 
of  retail  store  packaging  paper  now  in  use.  And,  Thilmany 
has  the  know-how  and  facilities  to  manufacture  such  grades 
for  any  specific  purpose  which  may  be  required.  With  Thil¬ 
many,  your  ultimate  choice  of  paper  stock  is  made  from 
such  a  broad  selection,  it  is  actually  “Personalized”  from 
the  very  start. 


Selecting  the  Proper  Paper  Grade 

A  Thilmany  integrated  Packaging  Program  starts  with 
selection  of  the  proper  paper  grades.  Each  end  use  requires 
paper  with  specifically  formulated  characteristics.  Wrapping 
papers  have  to  be  strong,  puncture  resistant,  crack  proof, 
soil  resistant,  light  in  weight,  opaque  and  receptive  to  all 
colored  inirs.  Bag  papers  must  have  all  these  same  charac- 
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Cyril  Magnin,  President  af  Joseph  Magnin  and  Purchasing  Manager, 
Bill  Knight  inspect  the  quality  and  colorful  harlequin  design  printing 
of  their  Co-ordinated  "Personalized"  packaging  by  Thilmany. 


Creating  the  Design 

Next  step  in  developing  “Personalized”  packaging  is  the 
print  design  and  the  selection  of  the  right  colors  for  eye- 
appealing  color  attraction.  Do  you  wish  to  be  bright,  gay 
and  flashy  or  reserved  and  subtle?  Any  “Company  Mood,” 
any  identifying  characteristic  can  be  faithfully  interpreted 
into  a  design  with  artistic  “know  how”  and  experience.  Thil- 
many  maintains  a  professional  staff  of  talented  artists  and 
designers,  especially  trained  in  the  technique  of  producing 
attractive  decorated  wrappings,  bags  and  box  cover  papers. 
Their  service  includes  the  creation  of  striking  original  de¬ 
signs,  or  the  adaptation  of  your  own  design  to  particular 
production  processes  and  equipment. 

Vast  experience  in  production  requirements  qualifies 
these  artists  to  render  not  only  artistic  designs,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  free  consultation  service  as  well. 


Print-decorating  papers  at  Thilmany  are  produced  on  the  most  modern 
equipment  by  experienced  printing  craftsmen.  This  press  prints  up  to 
5-colors  in  one  pass  by  rotogravure. 


Assurance  of  Quality 

After  deciding  on  the  propter  base  paper  stocks  and 
selecting  one  of  Thilmany’s  Standard  designs  or  creating 
your  own  Customized  design,  the  job  is  turned  over  to  Thil¬ 
many’s  highly  experienced  paper  “Imagineers”  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  department. 

Thilmany’s  decorating  equipment  includes  extensive 
facilities  for  Flexographic  and  Rotogravure  printing.  Each 
process  has  certain  innate  advantages.  Again,  you  can  rely 
on  Thilmany’s  long  experience  to  choose  which  process,  or 
combination  of  processes,  is  best  for  your  particular  packag¬ 
ing  requirements. 

Thilmany’s  “under  one  roof”  operation  accounts  for  many 
of  the  tangible  extras  you  receive  with  Thilco  store-wide 
packaging  papers.  From  the  pulping  of  logs  to  the  finished 
printing  of  the  papers,  bags  and  box  coverings,  Thilmany 
maintains  strict  quality  control;  assuring  you  of  base  paper 
strength,  quality  and  uniformity,  plus  faithful  reproduction 
of  the  original  art  work. 

Investigate  the  many  opportunities  for  more  profits 
offered  by  Thilmany’s  Co-ordinated  store-wide  Packaging  Pro¬ 
gram.  You  will  discover  the  true  costs  of  ordinary  wrappings, 
bags  and  box  coverings  which  discourage  cost-saving  carry¬ 
outs  and  offer  so  little  in  advertising/ merchandising  value. 


canc( 


Every  consumer  shopper  becomes  your  most  effective  "Silent  Salesman. 


Start  "cashing  in"  on  a  Thilco  Co¬ 
ordinated  Packaging  Program  today. 
Send  for  this  free  kit  containing  de¬ 
tailed  information,  color  swatches  and 
actual  print-decorated  samples. 


THILMANY  PULP  &  PAPER  CO 
Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 


Just  off  the  press,  Thilmany's  distinctive 
new  1961  line  of  Christmas  wrappings 
presented  in  sample  book  form.  Gay, 
colorful  wraps  for  every  budget. 
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If  Sunday  Selling  Laws  Are  Declared  Unconstitutional . . .? 


THK  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  about  to  hand 
■  down  decisions  in  three  “Sunday  selling”  cases  now 
before  it.  The  Court’s  ruling,  whatever  its  direction, 
will  be  of  tremendous  economic  and  social  consequences 
to  business  and  the  American  public  alike. 

Sunday  selling  is  not  a  new  problem.  Laws  restricting 
it  are  as  old  as  our  nation — and  controversies  over  them 
are  as  old  as  the  laws.  Until  recently,  however,  opposi¬ 
tion  to  these  laws  and  violations  of  them  were  on  a  small 
scale  for  the  most  part.  The  neighborhood  delicatessen 
posed  no  threat  to  economic  or  social  customs  by  open¬ 
ing  its  doors  on  Sunday.  Drug  stores  and,  in  some  areas, 
jfood  stores  could  legally  sell  items  necessary  to  health 
and  welfare  on  Sunday;  the  fact  that  they  sold  non-essen¬ 
tials  at  the  same  time  seemed  only  incidental.  Enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Sunday  selling  laws  was  lax. 

During  the  1950s,  however,  with  the  mushrooming  of 
suburban  shopping  centers,  huge  highway  stores  and  dis- 
j count  houses.  Sunday  selling  spread  like  some  malignant 
cancer.  It  infected  not  only  the  soft  spots  provided  by 
the  opportunistic  operator,  but  in  some  instances,  sound 
traditional  retailing  as  well.  An  affluent  and  highly 
mobile  public  carelessly  contributed  its  share  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease  as  it  turned  Sunday  drives  into 
shopping  sprees — carrying  togetherness  perhaps  too  far 
as  whole  families  spent  Sunday  out  shopping. 

In  1958,  NRMA  took  a  firm  stand  opposed  to  this  type 
of  Sunday  selling.  Your  Association  reiterated  this  posi¬ 
tion  last  month  at  our  50th  annual  convention.  NRMA 
has  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  anyone  interested 
preserving  the  character  of  Sunday  from  commercial 
corrujotion.  A  brief  of  amicus  curiae  was  filed  by  NRMA 
ith  the  Supreme  Court  recently,  in  the  hope  that  your 
Association’s  views  would  help  the  Court  reach  a  decision 
upporting  the  constitutionality  of  Sunday  selling  laws. 
The  social  consequences  of  turning  Sunday  into  “just 
another  day”  are  not  difficult  to  imagine.  The  religious 
injunction  for  a  day  of  rest  is  firmly  rooted  in  practicality, 
as  are  so  many  observances  in  all  religions.  People  in- 
'lividually  need  a  day  off  from  the  hurly-burly  of  life, 
^iety  as  a  whole  needs  to  pause  occasionally  in  its  dash 
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after  the  dollar.  Uniformity  makes  the  day-off  both 
more  effective  and  more  pleasurable — and  much  simpler 
to  enforce. 

Why  Sunday?  Certainly  there  is  religious  significance 
to  Sunday.  So  there  is  to  Saturday  for  many;  to  Friday 
for  Moslems;  to  every  day  of  the  week  for  someone. 
Tradition  and  long  practice  have  made  Sunday  the  uni¬ 
form  day  of  rest  or  recreation  for  people  of  all  faiths 
or  no  faith.  Certainly,  in  a  democracy  the  fact  that  a 
particular  day  would  be  most  convenient  for  state-decreed 
rest  should  be  no  argument  against  it! 

Economically,  the  proponents  of  Sunday  selling  can 
win  only  a  pyrrhic  victory;  it  will  cost  them  the  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  they  now  enjoy  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  respect  the  laws  and  mores  of  the  nation. 
Seven  days  of  selling  will  not  increase  total  buying;  it 
will  increase  overhead,  expenses  and,  eventually,  prices. 
Retailing  will  become  a  bugbear  to  bright  young  people 
seeking  a  professional  career.  Smaller  stores,  low'  mar¬ 
gin  stores  which  cannot  afford  increased  costs,  will  be 
forced  out  of  business. 

At  this  writing,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
still  unknown.  W'^e  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  favorable; 
it  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Court  will  declare  laws 
restricting  Sunday  selling  to  be  unconstitutional.  In  that 
event,  will  department  stores,  variety  chains,  specialty 
stores  and  others  ultimately  be  forced  to  open  their  doors 
to  business  seven  days  a  week  in  the  interests  of  self- 
preservation?  Many,  I  know,  will  resist  such  a  move 
as  long  as  economically  possible,  regardless  of  its  techni¬ 
cal  legality.  Many,  however  regretfully,  will  have  no 
other  choice  if  they  want  to  remain  in  business. 

Even  the  most  unfavorable  pronouncement  by  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  far  from  the  end  of  the  road, 
though.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  American  people,  no 
matter  what  their  particular  religious  beliefs  may  be. 
w'ill  permit  the  tradition  of  Sunday,  in  either  its  secular 
or  religious  forms  of  observance,  to  be  destroyed,  any 
more  than  they  would  the  traditions  of  Thanksgiving  or 
New  Year’s  or  the  Fourth  of  July.  Conscientiousness  will 
ultimately  overcome  opportunism. 


URETHANE  FOAM 

I 

man-made  to  give  you  more  to  sell ! 


Our  purpose  here  ...  as  makers  of  essential  ure¬ 
thane  chemicals  ...  is  to  highlight  the  main  selling 
points  that  make  urethane  fpam  preferr^^d  for 
fuimiture  and  bedding.  Then  we  invite  you  to  write 
for  our  free  booklets  which  go  into  detail  on  all  of 
urethane’s  plun-valiies.  Use  the  coujTon  provided 
below  for  fast  respon.se.  ' 


No  other  man-made  material  in  your  department 
gives  you  more  values  to  talk  about  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  than  urethane  foam ! 

That’s  a  fact — whether  you  sell  furniture,  wheie 
urethane  foam  has  already  made  rapid  inroads  .  .  . 
or  mattresses^  where  it  is  still  a  new  but  very 
promising  material. 


Chances  are  you’ve  already  learned  to  recognize  the  fine  hand, 
improved  comfoi-t  and  trim  appearance  of  urethane  foam.  If 
not,  you  can  rely  on  content  labels  required  by  law. 

Otherwise  you  may  be  confused  by  the  names  you  hear  applied 
to  urethane  foam.  Many  furniture  and  foam  manufacturers 
tack  on  brand  names.  In  addition,  urethane  foam  is  sometimes 
called  “polyether”  in  the  furniture  trade.  Polyether  is  a  chem¬ 
ical  used  in  furniture  foams  which  makes  them  different  from 
other  types  of  urethane  foam.  Sometimes  polyether  is  shortened 
to  "Polyfoam”.  This  is  proper  only  if  the  foam  happens  to  be 
made  by  the  supplier  who  uses  “Polyfoam”  as  a  trademark. 


As  you  know,  comfort  is  subjective  .  . .  varying  with  different 
individuals.  One  man’s  “modern”  is  another’s  torture  device. 
Design  is  extremely  important  in  comfort. 

Most  people  agree,  however,  that  the  cushioning  material  used 
should  have  a  soft  initial  touch  yielding  to  firm  support  under 
your  weight.  It  must  be  resilient,  but  too  much  resilience  creates 
a  condition  known  as  “fight-back”  .  .  .  which  means  you’re 
constantly  striving  to  hold  down  the  foam  that  springs  back 
at  every  move. 

Scientists  can  plot  these  characteristics  on  a  graph.  And  because 
urethane  foam’s  density,  resilience,  firmness,  softness  and  other 
characteristics  are  controlled  chemically,  it  offers  the  widest 
possible  latitude  to  create  desirable  properties.  For  urethane 
foams  used  in  furniture,  chemists  and  designers  work  hand-in- 
hand  to  create  optimum  conditions  of  comfort. 


to  make  the  sale 


URETHANE  FOAM 

I 

Uralhan*,  temaiimtt  called  polyelher  and  ether  chemical  or  trcKie  names,  is  a  \ 
versatile  chemical  material  capable  of  broad  variations  to  achieve  desired  end-  i 
properties.  NATIONAL  ANILINE  makes  NACCONATE®  brand  diisecyonates, 

_  „  _  _  _  ___  _ _ _  ctsenliol  chemicol  components  of  all  urethone  formulations.  , 


/ 


ADDRESS. 


.STATE. 


1.  Here  we  must  begin  by  stating  that  urethane  foam 
has  greater  tensile  strength,  by  far,  than  other 
foam  materials.  That  means  it  can  be  cut,  sewn, 
hog-ringed,  tacked,  stapled,  pulled  taut  and 
otherwise  handled  in  ways  never  before  possible. 

All  of  which  we-sum-up  in  one  word  .  . .  tailorability. 
Urethane  foam  can  be  cut  to  size,  held  down  and 
pulled  in  place  in  the  neatest  tight  constructions 
you  ever  saw. 


2.  Tailorability  of  urethane  foam  also  permits  tufted, 
or  channeled  backs,  and  other  contoured  shapes  once 
restricted  to  the  costliest  styles. 


3.  Another  feature  bearing  on  appearance  is  urethane’s 
light  weight.  Thin  back  cushions  so  popular  in 
Scandinavian  designs  don't  sag  under  their  own  weight. 


4.  Urethane  foam  recovers  quickly  and  retains  its  shape  . . 
with  no  sags  or  lumps  or  flattened-out  cushions. 

And  cushions  never  need  to  be  “plumped”  or  "fluffed". 


5.  Urethane  foam  minimizes  fabric  slippage  often 
associated  with  other  foams.  So  you  don’t  have 
creeping  weltKnes. 


6.  Lastly,  spills  on  furniture  fabrics  can  now  safely 
be  spot-cleaned.  Urethane  foam  is  unaffected  by 
cleaning  fluids  .  . .  won’t  blister,  swell  or  disintegrate. 


It’s  a  positive  fact  that  because  urethane  foam  is  man¬ 
made,  it  often  costs  less  initially  than  other  materials. 
Then,  too,  because  of  its  production  versatility,  it  often 
reduces  manufacturing  costs  as  well.  In  times  of  rising 
prices,  what  stronger  recommendation  does  it  need? 

But,  of  course,  “low-cost”  doesn’t  mean  “inferior”!  No 
matter  how  you  look  at  it . . .  comfort,  appearance,  dura¬ 
bility  and  cost  . . .  urethane  foam  is  a  superior  material 
which  got  its  big  initial  push  from  some  of  the  best-known 
makers  of  top-quality  furniture.  Today  it  is  rapidly  re¬ 
placing  other  cushioning  materials  in  all  price  ranges. 

It  has  made  possible  notable  price  reductions . . .  obviated 
price  increases  in  other  instances  .  .  .  and  frequently 
permits  improved  tailoring  and  design  innovations  that 
add  real  value  for  your  customer.  You  can  always  sell  ure¬ 
thane  as  a  low-cost . . .  and  better  . . .  cushioning  material. 


FOR  All  THE  SAIESMAKWG  FAGS  AlOUT  URGHANE  FOAM.  SEND  FOR  THESE  FREE  lOOKlETS 

Availabto  in  quantity  on  roquost 
Gtntltmsn:  PImu  und  the  follewinf  ittfflt  in  tht  quantitiM  indicated. 


_ Urethane  makes  the  sale! 

(for  salespeople) 

_ There's  Comfort 

in  Chemistry! 

(for  customers) 

•—I  _How  to  please 
I  all  your  customers 

I  all  the  time 

I  (tor  salespeople) 


_Answers  to  10  questions 
about  Urethane  Foam 


_ Greatest  “Bedtime  Story” 

(about  crib  mattresses) 


_ If  you're  a  “sleeper”. . . 

(about  urethane  mattresses) 


NATIONAL  ANILINE 
DIVISION 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N  Y 


NRMA't  OfFICSRS  FOR  1941.  Vic*  Prvsidwitt  L  E.  Mallinckrodt,  president,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bamey,  Inc.,  St.  Louis;  Carl  N.  Sektnalz,  president,  R.  H. 
Steams  Company,  Boston;  Clark  E.  Simon,  president.  Coles  Department  Store,  Billings,  Mont.;  Executive  Committee  Chairman  Harold  H.  Bennett,  president,  Zions 
Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City;  Secretary  Mari*  A.  Longo;  President  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  executive  vice  president.  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc., 
Richmond;  Vic*  President  Isodor*  PizHz,  president,  PizHz,  Birmingham;  Executive  Vic*  President  and  Treasurer  J.  Gordon  Dakins;  Vic*  President  for  Govern¬ 
ment  Affairs  John  Hazen.  Not  present  for  the  picture-taking;  Vic*  Presidents  A.  H.  Burchfield,  president,  Joseph  Horn*  Co.,  PlHsburgh;  Eugene  B.  Sydnor, 
Jr.,  president.  Southern  D*;Jartm*nt  Stores,  Inc.,  Richmond;  Lincoln  Gries,  executive  vice  president.  The  May  Department  Stores  Co.— M.  O'Neil  Company,  Akron; 
F.  S.  Porter,  Jr.,  Porters,  Phoenix;  Gerald  W.  Frank,  vice  president,  Meier  A  Frank  Company,  Inc.,  Salem,  Oregon;  and  Assistant  Treasurer  Georg*  L  Plant. 


PIVE  thousand  retail  store  execu-  far  from  depressed;  there  was  chal-  should  be  wiped  clean  pervaded  Mal- 
*  tives  pushed,  talked,  looked  and  lenge  in  the  air,  and  the  response  to  colm  P.  McNair’s  convention  address, 
listened  their  way  through  the  five  it,  if  serious,  was  also  energetic  and  He  said  the  postwar  era  had  finally 
days  of  the  50th  Annual  NRMA  Con-  confident.  come  to  its  end;  old  forces  have  spent 

vention  last  month.  Phenomenal  from  To  those  who  attended  a  charter  themselves;  a  new  world  is  in  the 
the  point  of  view  of  attendance,  the  members’  breakfast  meeting  on  the  making. 

convention  in  other  respects  mirrored  first  day  of  the  convention  Amos  Par-  The  sense  of  a  dividing  line  between 

faithfully  the  general  state  of  mind  in  rish  made  this  suggestion:  Pretend  past  and  future  was  heightened  by  the 

the  nation.  that  your  business,  like  your  govern-  fact  that  many  of  the  anniversary  con- 

The  retailers,  and '  the  economists  ment,  is  having  a  change  of  adminis-  vention  events  took  a  summarizing 
who  talked  to  them,  were  anxious  tration  this  year.  Ask  every  executive  backward  look  at  the  development  of 
about  and  rather  baffled  by  the  current  to  regard  himself  as  newly  appointed  retailing.  A  Life  Magazine  film-strip, 
business  recession.  Nobody  this  year  and  to  submit  a  list  of  specific  changes  entitled  “100  Years  of  Innovation,” 
used  adjectives  like  “sizzling”  and  for  the  better  that  he  will  make  in  the  was  a  colorful  audio-visual  history  of 
“soaring”  about  the  decade  of  the  60s.  business  this  year.  the  department  store.  It  was  shown 

But  the  mood  of  the  convention  was  This  same  feeling  that  the  old  slate  on  the  opening  night  of  the  conven- 


tion.  The  audience  found  it  full  of 
simulating  evidence  that  the  depart- 
ent  store  as  an  institution  is  prob- 
l^ly  here  to  stay  —  no  matter  how 
Biuch  this  trade  enjoys  viewing  itself 
with  alarm.  (Adaptations  of  the  film, 
sHored  to  the  individual  department 
Store’s  use,  will  be  available  from  Life 
r  use  in  public  relations  programs.) 


THOMPSON  AND  BENNETT  CHOSEN 

The  convention  elected  Alfred  C. 
Thompson,  executive  vice  president  of 
Hiller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  to 
Sis  second  term  as  NRMA  president, 
old  H.  Bennett,  president  of  Zions 
perative  Mercantile  Institution, 
h  Lake  City,  was  elected  chairman 
the  executive  committee.  The  nine 
gional  vice  presidents  for  the  year 

Carl  N.  Schmalz,  president,  R.  H. 
rns  Company,  Boston;  A.  H. 
hfield,  president,  Joseph  Home 
pany,  Pittsburgh;  Eugene  B.  Syd- 
r,  Jr.,  president.  Southern  Depart- 
ent  Stores,  Inc.,  Richmond;  Isadore 
Pizitz,  president,  Pizitz,  Birmingham; 
Lincoln  Cries,  executive  \  ice  presi¬ 
dent,  The  May  Department  Stores  Co.- 
H.  O’Neil  Company,  Akron;  L.  E. 
Mallinckrodt,  president,  Scruggs-Van- 
dervoort-Barney,  St.  Louis;  Clark  E. 
Simon,  president.  Coles  Department 
Sore,  Billings,  Mont.;  F.  S.  Porter, 
Jr.,  Porters,  Phoenix,  and  Gerald  W. 
Dank,  vice  president,  Meier  &  Frank 
Company,  Inc.,  Salem,  Oregon.  J. 
fiwdon  Dakins  was  re-elected  execu- 
e  vice  president  and  treasurer; 
-Marie  A.  Longo,  secretary,  and  George 
Hant,  assistant  treasurer.  ( A  complete 
itat  of  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
tors  appears  on  pages  16-17,  this 


Of  the  five  groups  and  divisions  that 
elections,  three  re-elected  their 
)  slates;  the  Merchandising  Divi- 
,  the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  and 
Retail  Research  Institute. 

Weston  P.  Figgins,  vice  president 
operations  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington.  D.  C.  was  elected 
lan  of  the  Store  Management 


Group  and  Thomas  O’Neil,  senior  vice 
president  of  operations  of  Macy’s  New 
York  was  elected  vice  chairman. 

The  Personnel  Group  elected  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Bedell,  director  of  personnel 
of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  as 
chairman,  and  James  L  McEwen,  di¬ 
rector  of  personnel  and  labor  relations. 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  as  vice 
chairman. 


ACTION  TO  STIMULATE  BUSINESS 

The  NRMA  urged  its  members  to 
demonstrate  their  confidence  in  the 
economy  and  support  a  quick  business 
recovery  by  realistic  action.  This 
recommendation  was  embodied  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  convention 
as  follows: 

►  “We  believe  in  the  basic  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  free  American  economy 
and  its  prospects  for  continuing 
growth.  W'e  believe  that  merchants, 
by  expressing  confidence  in  the  econo¬ 
my,  can  instil  the  same  confidence  in 
the  consumer.  Therefore,  we  make 
these  recommendations  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  members  as  a  positive  plan  of 
action. 

“1.  Demonstrate  your  confidence 
by  going  ahead  with  your  plans  for 
capital  expansion  and  modernization 
as  many  retailers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  doing  already. 

“2.  Work  with  all  the  moulders  of 
public  opinion  in  your  community  to 
spotlight  the  positive  elements  in  the 
economy  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
consumer’s  confidence  in  it. 

“3.  Continue  to  promote  credit  as 
a  means  for  the  consumer  to  buy  what 
she  wants  now  on  sound  credit  terms. 

“4.  Augment  the  good  values  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  consumer  in  the  past  with 
intensified  item  promotion  in  the  year 
ahead. 

“5.  Accepting  the  challenge  of 
change,  constantly  search  for  and 
adopt  new  ideas  in  merchandise  and 
services  for  the  consumer.” 

Other  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
convention  urged: 

►  That  Sunday  openings  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  stores  selling  articles  essen- 


New  York's  Herald  Square  was  ofTicially  tronsfornned  into  "Re¬ 
tailing  Square"  for  the  duration  of  the  50th  Anniversary  Con¬ 
vention  Week.  President  Thompson  officiated  at  sign-changing, 
w'th  help  of  Broadway  star  Sandra  Church. 


One  hundred  retailers  attended  gala  breakfast  for  charter  mem¬ 
bers,  received  testimonial  certificates,  heard  speeches  by  Charles 
G.  Nichols  (left)  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  a  former 
NRMA  president,  and  Amos  Parrish,  dynamic  retail  counselor. 


Frank  M.  Mayfield  (left),  chairman  of  the  board  of  Scruggs- 
Vondervoort-Barney,  who  was  NRMA  president  during  World 
War  II,  is  greeted  by  Leonard  Mongeon,  Troffic  Group  manager. 


Wholesaler  Donald  Drinkard  (left),  president  of  William  R. 
Moore  Dry  Goods  Co.,  escorted  to  opening  night  top  manage¬ 
ment  session  by  George  Hansen,  president  of  Conrad  &  Chand¬ 
ler,  Inc.,  and  an  ex-president  of  NRAAA. 


tial  to  health  and  welfare  and  that 
sales  in  stores  permitted  by  law  to 
transact  business  on  Sunday  be  strict¬ 
ly  limited  to  such  articles. 

►  That  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  programs  continue  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  states  without  Federal 
intervention  to  impose  minimum  Fed¬ 
eral  benefit  standards. 

►  That  there  be  no  employment  of 
.Social  Security  funds  for  medical  and 
hospitalization  benefits,  and  that  there 
be  no  broadening  of  present  disability 
standards  under  the  Social  Security 
laws.  “The  basic  purpose  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  program,”  said  the  reso¬ 
lution,  “is  to  provide  a  means  by 
which  persons  may  be  assured  of  a 
minimum  amount  of  income  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  after  retirement.” 

►  That  the  retail  exemption  from 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  be  re¬ 
tained,  on  the  principle  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  statutory  minimum  wages 
for  localized  business  such  as  retailing 
is  not  a  matter  for  Federal  determina- 


The  resolutions  concluded  with  a 
pledge  to  support  the  new  national 
administration  “in  any  sound  efforts 
designed  to  strengthen  the  nation’s 
economy.” 

Chairman  of  the  15-member  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee  was  James  F.  Tobin, 
president  of  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc., 
Chicago. 


MEDAL  MAN.  To  Stanley  Marcus  (left),  president  of 
Neiman-Marcus,  went  the  Gold  Medal  Award  of  the 
NRMA  for  distinguished  service  to  retailing  and  the 
nation.  It  was  the  21st  such  award  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  50-year  history.  Harold  H.  Bennett,  president 
of  ZCMI,  who  received  the  Gold  Medal  last  year, 
made  the  presentation. 


THREE  EX-PRESIDENTS.  Photographed  at  the  January  NRMA  board  meet- 
ing  (ieft  to  right)  Richard  H.  Rich,  president  of  Rich's,  Atlanta;  Nathan  J 
Gold,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Gold's,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  George  W. 
Dowdy,  executive  vice  president  of  Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C 
George  Dowdy  is  chairman  of  the  50th  Anniversary  Committee,  which  or¬ 
ganized  the  many  special  events  that  gave  this  convention  its  gala  char 
acter  and  contributed  heavily  to  its  all-time  record  in  attendance. 


A  LONG 
LOOK  AT 
THE  60s 


I  OOKING  at  the  “changed  world  of 
^  1961,”  economist  Malcolm  P.  Mc¬ 


Nair  of  Harvard  told  the  convention 
that  retailers — and  department  store 
retailers  in  particular — have  far  big¬ 
ger  problems  to  meet  than  the  current 
business  recession.  In  this  recession, 
he  said,  the  most  significant  factor 
may  turn  out  to  be  weakness  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  goods,  occasioned 
by  a  shift  to  non-commodity  objec¬ 
tives:  for  example,  less  interest  in  new 
automobiles  and  more  in  education; 
more  spending  for  travel,  less  for  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  If  a  truly  major 
change  in  spending  patterns  is  under 
way,  its  significance  is  not  confined 
to  current  business;  it  has  very  long- 
range  implications  for  retailing.  While 
it  affects  some  segments  of  industry 
favorably,  its  impact  on  traditional 
types  of  retail  outlets  is  likely  to  be 
depressing — unless  they  make  radical 
changes  in  the  merchandise  categories 
and  services  they  sell.  McNair  said: 

“Just  possibly  the  objectives  of  the 
American  consumer  are  beginning  to 
take  a  turn  that  the  marketers  and 


merchandisers  have  not  yet  caught  up 
with.  Other  industries  may  have  ahead 
of  them  an  experience  similar  to  that 
of  the  automobile  industry  .  .  .” 

As  far  as  the  current  business  trend 
is  concerned,  McNair  doubted  that 
consumer  spending  will  again  serve 
to  pull  the  economy  out  of  the  reces¬ 
sion.  He  suggested  that  recovery  “may 
have  to  wait  on  a  significant  stimulus 
from  some  sector  other  than  consumer 
spending,  i.e.,  government,  business 
investment,  or  housing.”  (He  com¬ 
mented  hopefully,  however,  on  the 
growing  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
Kennedy  administration,  evident  even 
at  the  time  of  his  speech,  which  was 
two  weeks  before  the  inauguration.) 


Overbought  and  Undersatisfied?  En¬ 
larging  on  the  change  in  consumer 
spending  objectives,  McNair  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Today  consumers  have  ample 
stocks  of  housing  and  durable  goods, 
all  of  a  character  subject  to  postpon- 
able  replacement.  Furthermore,  there 
has  been  a  continuing  marked  increase 
in  consumer  expenditures  for  services, 
which  comprise  such  things  as  house¬ 
hold  operation,  utilities,  rent,  health, 
transportation,  education,  recreation, 
financial  and  insurance  services,  as 
well  as  miscellar\eous  personal  and 
other  services.  .  .  .^It  is  plausible  that 
today  many  families  may  be  cutting 
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back  commodity  expenditures  in  order 
to  save  for  the  education  of  the  present 
high  proportion  of  teenagers  in  the 
population. 

.  .  Status  symbols  are  changing, 
and  demand  is  becoming  more  highly 
segmented  and  complex.  Just  possibly, 
some  things  are  going  on  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  motivation  area  that  marketing 
has  not  yet  caught  up  with.  More 
specifically,  annual  model  changes 
seem  to  be  losing  their  appeal,  and 
there  is  increasing  consumer  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  quality  and  workmanship 
in  durable  goods  and  disappointment 
with  the  paucity  of  new  merchandise 
offerings  which  embody  real  improve¬ 
ment.” 

DiKounters— Shall  We  Join  'em?  Fail¬ 
ure  to  keep  up  with  the  changing  con¬ 
sumer  is  most  marked,  according  to 
McNair,  in  the  case  of  the  traditional 
type  department  store  which  hopes  to 
survive  by  ignoring  streamlined,  cost¬ 
cutting  forms  of  competition.  He 
warned: 

I  “It  is  needful  for  you  stalwarts  of 
traditional  department  store  retailing 
to  pull  up  your  socks  and  again  ex¬ 
hibit  a  hurst  of  vitality.  I  am  refer¬ 
ring,  of  course,  to  your  problem  of 
meeting  the  competition  of  .  .  .  the 
i  supermarket  department  stores,  the 

I  soft-goods  supermarkets,  the  food 
supermarkets  getting  into  nonfood 

[lines,  the  closed-door  so-called  ‘gov¬ 
ernment  employee’  exchanges,  and  so 
on  .  .  . 

“As  these  new  types  of  general  mer¬ 
chandise  retailers  trade  up,  improv¬ 
ing  their  merchandise  offerings  and 
the  attractiveness  of  their  stores,  their 
costs,  of  course,  will  rise;  but  they 
will  not  rise,  I  predict,  to  the  present 
conventional  department  store  level. 
And  in  the  meantime  these  stores  will 
have  successfully  established  the  low- 
cost  image. 

“Right  now  I  think  the  top  manage¬ 
ment  people  in  a  sizable  number  of 
traditional  department  stores  need  to 
ask  themselves,  ‘Can  I  make  my  store, 
or  group  of  stores,  clearly  an  institu¬ 
tion  in  this  community  with  a  definite 
image  of  its  own,  or  am  I  just  another 


HONORS  TO  3  LEADERS  IN  RETAILING.  Carl  N.  Schmalz  (left),  president  of  R.  H.  Stearns  Company, 
Boston,  and  o  newly  elected  vice  president  of  NRMA,  presents  the  NRMA  1961  Silver  Plaque  Awards. 
The  recipients  (left  to  right)  are;  George  A.  Scott,  president  of  Wolker-Scott  Co.,  Son  Diego,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  accomplishments  os  chairman  of  the  Careers  in  Retailing  Committee;  Robert  M.  Grinager, 
credit  manager  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  for  his  development  of  new  credit  techniques,  including 
the  option  charge  account;  and  Alfred  B.  Cohen,  fur  buyer  of  Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  better  merchandising  and  inter-trade  understanding  as  chairman  of  the  Retail  Fur  Council. 


50th  ANNIVERSARY  FELICITATIONS.  John  H.  Breck,  Jr.  (center),  executive  vice  president  of  John  H. 
Breck,  Inc.  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Brand  Names  Foundation,  presents  the  Foundation's 
commemorative  bronze  tablet  to  J.  Gordon  Dakins  (left)  and  Alfred  C.  Thompson  (right).  This  was  a 
scene  that  was  repeated  many  times  during  convention  week.  Now  on  proud  display  in  the  NRMA 
offices  are  these  mementoes  of  the  50th  anniversary  convention:  From  the  American  Institute  of  Men's 
and  Boys'  Wear  a  mounted  parchment  scroll;  from  the  American  Retail  Association  Executives  on 
art  piece  in  bronze  bas  relief  set  in  a  walnut  base;  from  the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of  America 
a  crystal  bowl  engraved  with  the  NRMA  manogram;  from  the  Association  of  Buying  Offices  a  scroll 
type  plaque  in  enamel  on  a  hardwood  base;  from  the  Brand  Names  Foundatian  a  branze  tablet;  from 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  ANPA  a  plaque  in  copper  bas  relief  an  hardwoad;  fram  the 
Department  Store  Economist  a  bronze  plaque;  from  the  National  Association  of  Textile  &  Apparel 
Whalesalers  a  plaque  in  illuminated  script  an  a  hardwaad  base;  from  the  United  Kingdom  delegation 
a  silver  and  crystal  inkstand.  The  Florists  Telegraph  Delivery  Association  sent  a  huge  flower  piece 
of  red  and  white  carnations  forming  the  numerals  50,  which  became  a  backdrap  for  the  speaker's 
dais  at  the  convention  banquet. 

The  hundreds  af  congratulatory  messages  received  by  the  Association  included  this  one  from 
President  Eisenhower: 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  the  observance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Associatian.  The  retail  merchant  occupies  an  impartant  place  in  the  American  community.  He  serves 
the  public  as  a  business  and  civic  leader.  I  am  delighted  to  add  my  greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
all  assembled  at  your  annual  convention." 

A  special  presentation  from  NRMA's  board  of  directors  was  made  to  J.  Gordon  Dakins  personally. 
This  was  a  silver  tray  with  an  inscription  honoring  the  NRMA's  executive  vice  president  for  ser¬ 
vice  of  "rare  distinctian"  in  the  interests  of  the  Association,  and  recording  the  directors'  "respect, 
esteem  and  appreciatian  for  a  job  well  done." 
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store  trying  to  sell  goods  primarily  on 
a  price  basis?’  If  your  answer  to  the 
second  part  of  this  question  is  ‘yes,’ 
then  in  my  opinion  you  had  better 
think  about  the  old  adage,  ‘If  you 
can’t  lick  ’em  .  .  .’  It  is  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  in  the  general  area  of  de¬ 
partment  store  type  merchandise  the 
future  of  the  strictly  price-appeal  type 
of  business  lies  with  the  supermarket, 
self-service,  discount  type  of  opera¬ 
tion.  This  competition  problem  is  one 
that  will  be  with  us  much  longer  than 
the  business  recession  of  1960-1961.” 


Fowl  Mazur 

Predicted  a  prosperous  future 
for  research-minded  retailers 


HareSd  H.  Bennett 

Took  ofRce  as  chairman  of  the 
NRMA's  Executive  Committee 


Edward  L.  Field 

Told  retailers- they  must  act  to 
avert  FLSA  threat  (page  33) 


Cloudy  Spring  Season.  As  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  outlook  for  business,  McNair 
found  it,  as  of  early  January,  clouded 
by  uncertainty,  hut  rather  more  hope¬ 
ful  than  it  looked  five  or  six  weeks 
earlier.  He  thought  that  department 
store  sales  for  the  spring  season  might 
"range  between  one  per  cent  up  and 
two  per  cent  down.”  The  expense 
story,  he  predicted,  “will  be  an  un¬ 
happy  one;”  and  as  for  profits:  “For 
quite  a  number  of  companies  they  will 
decrease  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point,  and  for  many  will  be  below' 
even  the  poor  performance  of  the  1960 
spring  season.” 

A  Labor  Surplus?  The  question  most 
often  raised  about  the  economy  of  the 
60s  is:  How  can  we  maintain  full  em¬ 
ployment  with  a  fast-growing  popula¬ 
tion  and  an  increasingly  automated 
production  plant?  On  this  subject  Mc¬ 
Nair  said: 

“We  are  approaching  in  this  new 
decade  a  period  when  the  annual  in¬ 
crement  to  the  labor  force  will  rise 
substantially.  Between  1960  and  1970 
there  will  be  a  gain  of  46  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  younger  workers.  .  .  . 
The  U.  S.  total  labor  force  is  projected 
to  increase  from  72.5  million  in  1960 
to  86.5  million  in  1970.  This  follows 
a  number  of  years  in  the  1950s  when 
the  annual  increment  to  the  labor 
force  was  relatively  low. 

“If  this  large  increase  in  the  labor 
force  can  be  absorbed  with  an  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  held  at  not  more  than 
four  or  five  per  cent,  then  possibilities 
for  increased  output  are  very  great  in¬ 
deed.  And  likewise  the  great  new  mar¬ 
ket  offered  by  these  teenagers  and 
newly  married  couples  is  well  capable 
of  absorbing  the  increase  in  output; 
in  particular,  the  opportunities  for  re¬ 
tailing  should  be  enormous. 

“But  if  the  rapidly  rising  number 
of  entrants  to  the  labor  market  cannot 
be  absorbed  without  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment,  on  the  order  of  six, 
seven  or  eight  per  cent,  the  resulting 
drag  on  income,  on  consumption,  and 
on  investment  may  well  create  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  second  in  severity 
only  to  those  of  the  1930s.” 


THE  STANDARDS 
WE  RAISE 

THE  convention,  having  begun  with 
*  Malcolm  P.  McNair’s  look  at  re¬ 
tailing’s  prospects  for  the  60s,  ended 
with  another  examination  of  the  future 
by  another  long-time  advisor  to  the 
retail  trade.  This  was  Paul  Maziu 
of  Lehman  Brothers,  who  spoke  at  the 
50th  anniversary  banquet. 

Mazur  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  stabilizing  factors  that  have 
been  built  into  the  American  economy 
— specifically,  the  substantial  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  gross  national  product 
which  is  spent  on  governmental  activi¬ 
ties;  and  the  “enormous  pools  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power”  which  are  maintained 
by  social  security,  pensions,  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits. 

Mazur  believes  that  the  U.  S.  today 
has  evolved  a  balance  between  the 
welfare  state  and  the  free  enterprise 
system  which  gives  us  “perhaps  the 
best  of  both  worlds.”  But  he  warned 
that  the  balance  is  a  delicate  one,  and 
the  country  must  be  on  guard  against 
slipping  into  a  “state  of  factual  social¬ 
ism.”  Taking  issue  with  the  Galbraith 
proposals  for  public  spending  financed 
by  sales  taxes,  he  said: 

“There  is  abroad  in  the  land  the 
tenet  of  a  group  who  hold  that  we 
are  a  smug,  affluent  people  spending 
too  much  of  our  substance  on  person¬ 
al  satisfactions,  chrome,  furs  and  gew¬ 
gaws;  and  too  little  on  those  socially 
desirable  needs  which  this  group  be¬ 
lieves  government  monitors  can  select 
better  than  can  all  of  us  as  individu¬ 
als  ..  .  [But]  if  we  approach  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  increased  growth  by  appropri¬ 
ating  through  taxation  a  larger  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  economy  for  social  needs 
and  thereby  reduce  the  means  of  our 
citizens  ...  we  may  well  end  up  with 
a  smaller  gross  national  product. 

“If  through  a  sales  tax  fas  has  been 
recommended)  or  any  other  form  of 
increased  taxation  .  .  .  the  new  pur¬ 
chases  for  which  the  dollars  are  ap 
propriated  may  or  may  not  be  better 
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planned.  But  they  will  be  directed  by 
some  government  official  and  not  by 
the  free  will  of  him  or  her  from  whose 
purse  the  money  was  taken.” 

Research  for  Growth.  Looking  ahead, 
Mazur  predicted  that  the  population 
increase  would  accelerate  the  move¬ 
ment  to  suburbia  and  beyond.  As  high- 
priority  subjects  for  research  he  men¬ 
tioned  new  types  of  satellite  stores, 
improved  design  of  shopping  centers 
and  new  forms  of  operating  organiza¬ 
tion  for  multi-unit  stores.  In  the  battle 
for  the  consumer’s  dollar  over  the  next 
decade,  he  said  the  department  store’s 
chief  competitors  will  be  the  service 
industries  and  travel.  And  this,  he 
said,  is  another  field  that  demands  re¬ 
search:  how  much  of  the  huge  market 
in  services  and  travel  can  be  exploited 
by  stores? 

“Retailing,”  Mazur  commented, 
“has  not  been  in  the  forefront  of  those 
industries  which  over  the  past  decade 
have  made  intensive  use  of  research. 
Over  the  next  decade  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  void  will  be  filled  .  .  .  The 
whole  field  of  consumers’  motives,  and 
the  rapid  identification  of  consumer 
demand  and  lack  of  demand  offer  a 
fertile  field  for  producing  better  prod¬ 
ucts.  better  packaged,  more  accurate¬ 
ly  stocked  in  increasing  and  decreas¬ 


ing  inventories. 


NEW  ROLE 
FOR  WHOLESALERS 

riFTY  years  ago,  when  the  NRMA 
■  was  new,  no  merchandise  source 
played  a  bigger  role  in  the  operation 
of  the  average  store  than  the  whole¬ 
saler.  Today  the  modern  wholesale 
distributor  aims  to  regain  something 
like  that  early  role.  According  to 
Donald  Drinkard,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Textile  and  Ap¬ 
parel  Wholesalers,  today’s  wholesaler 
does  not  believe  his  future  lies  only 
with  small  stores;  he  is  convinced  that 
his  services  offer  the  answer  to  mer¬ 
chandising  problems  of  many  medium 
and  large  size  stores  as  well. 

Drinkard,  who  is  head  of  the  firm 
of  William  R.  Moore  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany  of  Memphis,  told  a  top  manage¬ 
ment  audience  on  the  opening  night 
of  the  convention  that  his  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  is  building  “an  entirely  new 
concept  of  wholesaling.”  Speaking 
specifically  of  the  soft  goods  field,  he 
urged  retailers  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
the  useful  part  the  wholesaler  can 
play  in  their  operations.  For  example: 

Growing  variety  in  what  were  once 
staple  or  near-staple  items  has  multi¬ 
plied  inventory  requirements,  slowed 


turnover,  overloaded  buyers  with  stock 
control  detail.  To  cope  with  this  situ¬ 
ation,  Drinkard  said,  the  wholesaler 
is  “literally  a  second  warehouse,  with¬ 
out  the  obligation  of  owning  the  stock; 
a  locker  stock  that  doesn’t  have  to  be 
locked.” 

The  advantages  of  faster  turnover 
and  low'  dollar  investment  merit  ex¬ 
amination  by  every  retailer  today,  ad¬ 
vised  Drinkard;  and  even  more  im¬ 
portant  is  the  prevention  of  out-of¬ 
stock  situations  and  the  damage  they 
do  the  store’s  sales  and  reputation. 

“The  wholesale  distributor,”  con¬ 
cluded  Drinkard,  “does  not  pretend 
to  offer  his  largest  retailers  the  same 
markup  they  receive  when  they  buy 
direct  from  a  manufacturer.  But 
neither  does  his  invoice  carry  a  high 
cost  of  transportation,  which  can  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  cost  of 
goods.  .  .  .  Don’t  freeze  up  about  this 
thing  of  initial  markon  until  you’ve 
got  all  the  figures,  clear  down  to  the 
net  results  after  you’ve  projected 
freight,  turnover,  markdowns  and  all 
the  other  things  that  spell  net  profit  to 
the  store.” 


Relailing  Internafional.  Retailers  from  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  Bahamas,  Holland,  India,  Ireland,  Mexico,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Sweden  and  the  British  West  Indies  were  among  those  who  attended  NRMA's  50th  anniversary  convention  last  month.  Twenty  merchants  representing  the 
United  Kingdom  came  as  an  official  delegation  of  honor,  headed  by  Ernest  Marriott,  chairman  of  the  Retail  Distributors  Asociotion.  In  the  international 
group  assembled  for  the  photo  above  are:  Israel  Cohen,  director  of  Henry's  Stores,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  England,  and  Mrs.  Cohen;  R.  Cools,  personnel  manager 
of  Central-Bazars,  Antwerp,  Belgium;  Alfred  Ambler,  recently  retired  financial  director  of  Schofield's,  Ltd.,  Leeds,  England,  and  Mrs.  Ambler;  Ernest  Marriott, 
managing  director  of  Brown  Muff  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bradford,  England,  and  chairman  of  the  Retail  Distributors  Association,  Inc.;  Theo  Hieronimi,  director  of 
Hondelstatte  Mauritius  GmbH.,  Cologne,  Germany,  and  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Association  of  the  German  Retail  Trade;  Mrs.  John  F.  Maguire; 
John  F.  Maguire,  managing  director  of  Brown  Thomas  &  Co.,  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  president  of  the  Irish  Drapers'  Chamber  of  Trade;  and  A.  L.  Trotta, 
executive  manager  of  NRMA's  International  Division. 
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NATIONAL 

RETAIL 

MERCHANTS 

ASSOCIATION 

1961 


ROBERT  B.  ADAM 

Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
G.  J.  ADAMS 

Gray,  Reid,  Wright  Co.,  Reno,  Nev. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEDELL 

Stix,  Boer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EMILE  BERNHEIM 

Grands  Mogosins  A  L'lnnovotion, 

Brussels,  Belgium 

DAVID  W.  BOLLMAN 
Jos.  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Po. 

DR.  ALDO  BORLEHI 

Lo  Rinoscente,  Milan,  Italy 

W.  P.  BUCK 

Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kons. 

DONALD  BUCKINGHAM 
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Fashion  shows  enlivened  Merchandising  Division  sessions.  The  National  Association  of  Men's  Sportswear  Buyers 
and  Sports  Illustrated  presented  a  show  of  Father's  Day  sportswear.  There  were  two  children's  shows— one  by  Parents 
Magazine,  one  by  McCall  Patterns.  The  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association  staged  a  show  of  swimwear. 


THE 

READY-TO-WEAR 

DEPARTMENTS 


IIOW  better  to  serve  the  customer 
*  *  was  the  question  that  dominated 
the  discussions  at  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  ready-to-wear  meeting,  and 
experts  in  and  out  of  retail  apparel 
selling  were  called  in  to  advise.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  session  was  Charles  Himel- 
hoch,  vice  president  of  Himelhoch 
Bros.  &  Company,  Detroit,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  NRMA’s  Ready-to-Wear 
Group.  A  customer,  he  said,  is  a 
woman  who  hasn’t  the  time  to  go  to 
the  manufacturer  to  select  her  clothes, 
and  who  designates  the  retailer  as  her 
purchasing  agent,  making  the  rela¬ 
tionship  profitable  to  him  so  long  as 


he  understands  her  wants  and  stimu¬ 
lates  her  to  buy. 

Speakers  included  Stanley  Arnold, 
president  of  Stanley  Arnold  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York;  Leonard  Bummolo, 
sportswear  buyer,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Ja¬ 
maica:  and  a  panel  comprising  Sybil 
Anderson,  merchandise  manager,  T. 
A.  Chapman  Co.,  Milwaukee;  George 
W.  Burns,  merchandise  manager, 
Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson,  Buffalo; 
Bruce  Thalheimer,  ready-to-wear  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  Pfeiffer  Bros.. 
Little  Rock;  Harold  Ray  den,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia: 
Morris  Schlanger,  merchandise  mana- 
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ger,  Harzfelds,  Kansas  City;  and  Mort 
Schrader,  of  Abe  Schrader  Corp.,  New 
York.  A  fashion  show  of  swim  wear, 
sponsored  by  the  Swim  Wear  Division 
of  the  National  Knitted  Outerwear 
Association,  completed  the  program. 

Touch  of  Drama.  The  panel  offered 
suggestions  for  showing  the  customer 
that  the  store  could  understand  and 
^stimulate  her.  Sybil  Anderson  told 
{how  it  could  be  done  with  interior  and 
Mterior  decor.  Her  store  uses  front 
ttwnings  to  dramatize  the  seasons:  fall, 
IChristmas,  cruise — a  bright  note  in 
•the  worst  part  of  winter — and  summer. 
'{The  feeling  indicated  by  the  awnings 
i  is  portrayed  inside  the  store  too,  pro- 
I  viding  a  dramatic  change  and  liven- 
^ing  up  a  very  old  store  building. 

:  George  Burns  told  of  fashion  shows, 
{ run  for  the  past  two  and  one-half 
years  by  his  store  as  a  Thursday  night 
feature.  They  are  run  on  alternate 
Thursdays,  from  6:45  to  7:00  P.M., 
and  have  been  very  successful.  Now 
they  are  to  be  followed  by  another 
innovation:  live  TV  for  a  half-hour 
breakfast  show,  with  five  commercials, 
and  with  free  coffee  and  doughnuts 
for  the  audience. 

Mort  Schrader,  speaking  for  the 
manufacturer,  pointed  out  that  a 
manufacturer  who  is  able  to  give  add- 
!  ed  help  to  the  store,  such  as  fashion 
shows,  ads,  or  publicity  pictures,  likes 
I  to  give  such  help  to  retailers  who  push 
I  his  line.  And  few  things,  he  said,  gi^ 
;  such  encouragement  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  as  the  sight  of  his  garments  on 
manikins  when  he  visits  the  store. 

Wooing  the  Young.  Bruce  Thalheimer, 
stressing  customer  service  as  a  means 
of  binding  the  customer  more  tightly 
to  the  store,  described  two  special  serv¬ 
ices  at  his  store.  One  is  a  special  bud¬ 
get  for  girls’  formal  and  party  dresses, 
so  that  there  is  always  a  big  selec¬ 
tion  for  the  youngster  to  choose  from. 
The  reason:  This  is  usually  the  first 
dress  she  buys  on  her  own;  sell  her 
that,  aiid  you  have  her  teen  and  junior 
business, 

A  second  customer  service  is  the 
bridal  shop.  No  matter  how  low  the 
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price  of  the  wedding  gown,  or  how 
small  the  wedding,  the  bride  gets  a 
warm  welcome  and  a  special  gift. 
There  is  a  bridal  consultant  to  help 
out  on  planning  large  weddings,  and 
an  assistant  to  take  over  the  smaller 
ones.  The  service  pays  off  because 
brides  are  soon  homemakers  —  and 
bridesmaids  are  soon  brides.  And  the 
girl  whose  wedding  has  been  helped 
by  the  store  remembers  that  store  for¬ 
ever,  Also,  florists,  caterers,  photog¬ 
raphers,  and  others  to  whom  the  store 
has  occasion  to  refer  its  bridal  cus¬ 
tomers,  are  quick  to  reciprocate. 

Morris  Schlanger  pointed  out  how 
the  drawing  of  strict  lines  between  de¬ 
partments  can  get  in  the  way  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  leave  the  woman 
confused  and  annoyed.  Harzfeld’s 
broke  down  some  barriers,  and  lets 
departments  carry  what  they  seem  to 
need  —  dressy  items  in  sportswear, 
couturier  suits  in  better  dresses,  and 
almost  everything  in  moderate  priced 
dresses.  There  has  been  some  fric¬ 
tion,  he  admitted,  and  there  is  some 
duplication,  but  customers  are  more 
satisfied  and  sales  have  soared. 

Charm  for  Teens.  Harold  Rayden 
talked  of  drawing  the  younger  custom¬ 
er — the  teen  and  junior.  The  teen, 
of  course,  doesn’t  wish  to  go  to  the 
children’s  floor;  the  store  therefore 
has  a  “young  junior”  or  petite  junior 
classification  which  has  attracted 
many  13-  to  16-year-olds  to  the  ready- 
to-wear  floor.  A  major  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  keep  enough  stock  in  the 
branches. 

Cimbel’s,  Philadelphia,  also  finds 
charm  schools  very  successful — much 
more  so  than  coke  parties  and  other 
teen  attractions.  To  this,  Bruce  Thal¬ 
heimer  added  that,  no  matter  how 
small  the  store  or  community,  there 
is  usually  some  one  in  town  who  can 
run  a  charm  school  for  the  store,  and 
it  welds  the  youngsters  to  that  store. 

On  the  cost  of  special  services  to 
the  customer,  Morris  Schlanger  said 
that  the  cost  of  his  store’s  bridal  ser¬ 
vices  was  relatively  small;  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  moreover,  carries  a  good 
markup.  The  store  does  not  wish  to 


charge  for  or  limit  bridal  services, 
however,  because  of  the  importance  of 
serving  the  customer  at  this  time. 

Power  of  Ideas.  Discussing  in  more 
general  terms  ways  to  sell  more  ready- 
to-wear,  Stanley  Arnold  offered  some 
suggestions,  based  on  what  he  called 
the  relentless  power  of  an  idea.  He 
stressed  the  need  for  showmanship, 
without  which  a  business  is  dead.  He 
cited  examples:  an  island  in  the  Ba¬ 
hamas  on  which  Piel’s  buried  various 
treasures,  including  title  to  the  island 
itself;  the  Remington  shaver  idea  of 
giving  a  share  of  stock  in  each  of  a 
number  of  companies  as  prizes;  his 
own  famous  “snowballs  in  July”  pro¬ 
motion  for  a  supermarket.  In  this, 
he  stored  7900  snowballs  from  winter 
to  mid-July,  when  they  were  sent  to 
notables,  radio  and  TV  personalities, 
etc.  Everyone  w'as  talking  about  the 
company,  he  said,  and  they  made  first 
page  in  newspapers. 

People  lead  dull  lives  and  crave  ex¬ 
citement.  Arnold  continued.  Ready- 
to-wear  should  first  excite  the  people 
who  sell  for  the  department.  Then, 
“turn  your  creative  people  loose,” 
create  exciting  displays,  create  excite¬ 
ment  over  color  and  silhouette,  and 
create  exciting  events.  “Nobody  stays 
small  on  purpose,”  he  said.  “Think, 
big,  plan  big,  and  act  big.” 

Swimsuit  Growth.  A  blueprint  for 
thinking  big  about  swimsuits  was 
offered  by  Leonard  Bummolo.  Over 
the  past  five  years,  he  said,  the  great¬ 
est  increase  in  the  apparel  business  has 
been  in  swimwear.  “Women  not  only 
buy  more  than  one  swimsuit  but  prac¬ 
tically  pay  no  attention  to  retail 
price!”  Y'et  swimwear  remains  “one 
of  the  most  restricted,  mistreated  and 
misunderstood  areas  of  apparel.” 

Today’s  trend,  he  said,  is  toward 
12  months  a  year  selling,  and  a  com¬ 
pletely  accessorized  department.  Pre¬ 
cruise  and  cruise  stocks  are  glamorous 
and  dramatic;  they  offer  little  indi¬ 
cation  of  Avhat  will  sell  in  season. 
From  post-Easter  to  about  May  25, 
runners  show  themselves,  trends  are 
indicated,  and  slow  sellers  are  dis- 
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cernible.  With  strict  controls  on  a 
daily  basis,  stocks  can  be  peaked 
around  June  1.  Later  in  the  season, 
more  emphasis  on  larger  sizes  and  an 
introduction  of  a  second  line  to  pep 
up  stocks  are  indicated.  Small  price 
promotions  to  spark  activity  have  their 
place  from  Memorial  Day  on,  and  the 
department  should  be  held  intact 
through  July  and  August,  even 
through  Labor  Day,  if  back-to-school 
programs  permit. 

Quoting  from  a  Maidenform  pre¬ 
sentation,  Bummolo  cited  a  few  fig¬ 
ures  to  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  the 
growth  of  this  market.  Over  the  past 
five  years,  the  number  of  women  ages 
15  to  55  has  grown  4.5  per  cent;  the 
number  of  swim  suits  sold,  38.6  per 
cent.  The  number  of  new  commercial 
and  private  pools  has  gone  up  431 
per  cent  in  the  same  five  years. 

And  for  those  with  any  lingering 
doubts  about  the  fashion  excitement, 
there  was  a  show  staged  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Knitted  Outerwear  Association 
of  garments  at  wholesale  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $5.75  to  $19.75  each,  acces¬ 
sorized  with  bathing  caps,  novelty  hats 
and  beach  bags  from  Kleinert  Rubber 
Company,  and  with  sandals  and  beach 
shoes  from  Bernardo  Sandals,  Inc. 


THE  FIRST  BRANCH 

THE  first  branch,  like  the  first  baby, 
"  is  the  focus  of  much  planning,  of 
many  hopes  and  fears,  of  much  seek¬ 
ing  of  advice  from  the  experienced. 
For  merchandisers,  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  provided  an  opportunity 
to  canvass  their  first-branch  problems 
at  a  session  devoted  entirely  to  this 
subject.  Robert  1.  Lauter,  senior  vice 
president  of  Macy’s,  New  York,  and 
chairman  of  the  NRMA  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  presided. 

There  were  no  prepared  talks,  but 
a  panel  of  experts  was  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  from  the  floor.  They 
included  representatives  of  large  and 
small  stores,  department  and  specialty, 
exclusive  and  low-end,  those  with  near¬ 
by  and  those  with  distant  branches, 
those  with  small  and  those  with  large 
branches. 

The  panelists  were:  Sy  Buckner, 
vice  president  and  general  manager, 
Buckner’s,  Jamaica,  a  woman’s  spe¬ 
cialty  shop  with  a  suburban  branch; 
Herbert  A.  Leeds,  vice  president  and 
general  merchandise  manager,  Thal- 
himer  Brothers,  Richmond,  with 


Felix  Lilienthol,  Jr.,  president  of  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  president 
of  the  Association  of  Buying  Offices,  with  W.  Maxey  Jarman,  and 
William  Burston,  ABO  secretary  and  Merchandising  Division  manager. 

The  Association  of  Buying  Offices  lived  up  handsomely  to  its  tradition  of  starting 
off  the  NRMA  annual  convention  in  a  spirit  blended  of  energy,  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  realism.  At  the  ABO's  "curtain-raiser"  luncheon  on  January  9th, 
this  spirit  was  given  vigorous  expression  in  an  address  by  W.  Maxey  Jarman, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Genesco,  Inc.,  on  "Creating  Vitality  in  Business  Man¬ 
agement."  An  audience  of  nearly  700  came  to  its  feet  to  applaud  Mr.  Jarman, 
and  reading  copies  of  his  address  were  much  in  demand.  (Anticipating  this, 
STORES  carried  the  text  in  its  January  issue,  published  January  11th.) 


branches,  twigs,  and  autonomous 
branches  in  other  cities;  J.  C.  Moag, 
president,  J.  C.  Moag  Corporation, 
New  York,  a  store  equipment  source; 
Myron  D.  Neusteter,  president,  Neu- 
steter’s,  Denver,  with  two  branches; 
Ohren  Smulian,  president,  the  Iroug 
Company,  Tulsa,  with  two  branches 
and  with  strong  basement  operation; 
E.  C.  Sullivan,  president,  Wolff  & 
Marx,  San  Antonio,  with  a  suburban 
branch.  Discussion  at  the  session  was 
confined  to  merchandising  problems. 

Initial  Stocks.  An  opening  question 
from  the  floor  was  that  of  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  for  the  initial  merchandising 
problems  of  the  first  branch.  Panelist 
Leeds  recommended  research  in  the 
area  on  population,  income,  shopping 
habits,  merchandise  bought  in  the 
parent  store,  etc.  Leeds  also  answered 
a  question  on  who  should  buy  for  the 
branch:  all  his  store’s  Richmond 
branches  are  covered  from  the  parent 
store;  those  away  from  Richmond,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  distance  and  the  need  for 
better  recognition  of  local  require¬ 
ments,  are  autonomous.  Customers, 
communications,  and  geography  yield 
the  answer.  In  Thalhimer’s  experi¬ 
ence,  improvement  was  marked  when 
buying  was  shifted  to  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  branches;  stocks  were  better,  cus¬ 
tomers  were  getting  attention  to  im¬ 
mediate  requirements,  and  want  slips 
were  greatly  reduced. 

Place  of  Twigs.  Several  questions  clari¬ 
fied  the  position  of  the  “twig.”  As 
Leeds  explained,  these  meet  for  some 
stores  the  competition  of  roadside  and 
other  one-line  branches — a  shoe  twig 
to  meet  shoe  competition,  etc.  In  some 
areas,  the  opportunity  for  a  large 
branch  is  slight,  since  there  is  not 
enough  population  to  justify  it.  But 
a  strong  store  can  capitalize  on  its 
strength  by  ringing  its  community 
with  twigs,  each  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  its  neighborhood.  Typical  are  chil¬ 
dren’s  shops,  for  all  ages  to  high 
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school,  and  basement  twigs.  Twigs 
permit  young  people  to  shop  in  the 
tiny  nearby  branch,  but  to  come  down¬ 
town  for  Saturday  youth  programs  at 
the  main  store,  thus  tying  them  two 
ways  to  the  store. 

Store  Image.  Panelist  Sm'ulian  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  downtown  image 
helps  determine  the  importance  of 
individual  departments  in  the  branch. 
For  his  store,  research  showed  that 
children’s  and  linens  departments 
should  be  made  dominant  in  the 
branch.  It  is  simply  doing  what  you 
already  can  do  best,  he  explained.  A 
question  on  how  complete  the  branch 
should  be  when  the  downtown  store  is 
a  dominant  one  was  answered  by 
Panelist  Sullivan:  the  area  into  which 
the  branch  is  going  should  be  ana¬ 
lyzed,  and  so  should  the  stores  there. 
In  his  store’s  case,  the  lowest  price 
levels  were  dropped  because  the 
branch  was  in  a  high  income  area;  the 
very  top  prices  were  also  played  down, 
because  of  formidable  prestige  com¬ 
petition.  The  middle  ranges,  where 
the  store  was  strongest,  were  the  ones 
put  into  the  branch.  He  advised  being 
guided  by  the  main  store’s  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  too.  “Make  choices 
that  help  you  make  money,”  he  said. 

Panelist  Leeds  added  that  whatever 
merchandise  goes  into  the  branch 
should  reflect  the  parent  store’s  image, 
should  he  compatible  with  it.  Smulian, 
however,  saw  in  a  branch  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  change  the  store  image  some¬ 
what;  his  firm’s  new  branch,  in  a 
higher  income  neighborhood,  will  ex¬ 
pand  up  from  middle  price  lines.  Much 
depends  on  the  area  in  which  the 
branch  is  located. 

A  question  about  advertising  for  a 
shopping-center  store,  too  far  from 
the  main  store  to  be  reached  by  pres¬ 
ently  used  newspapers,  drew  a  remin¬ 
der  from  Panelist  Sullivan  that  a 
shopping  center’s  first  job  is  to  bring 
the  customer  to  the  center.  He  ad¬ 
vised  the  department  store  in  a  center 
to  take  the  lead  in  organizing  the  mer¬ 
chants  there,  to  develop  activities  and 
events  that  often  are  more  important 
than  advertising  in  such  locations. 


Discounters.  Panelist  Sullivan  also 
summed  up  the  thinking  on  discount 
competition.  Without  denying  that 
the  discount  houses  near  his  store’s 
branch  are  a  thorn  in  the  side,  he  said 
it  is  not  necessary  to  “seek  out  every 
identical  item”  and  meet  its  price.  He 
tries  to  avoid  discount  merchandise 
and  notifies  regular  resources  if  their 
goods  turn  up  in  discount  houses.  “We 
pick  our  spots  to  meet  competition,” 
he  went  on.  “There  are  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  items  in  each  department  that 
we  can  buy  advantageously  and  offer 
at  a  really  sharp  price.” 

A  further  question  on  price  compe¬ 
tition  showed  some  division  of  opin¬ 
ion  between  panel  and  audience.  Some 
of  the  panelists  will  lower  a  price  at 
one  branch  to  meet  competition,  leav¬ 
ing  it  unchanged  elsewhere.  Some  in 
the  audience  felt  this  was  inviting 
trouble  with  customers  who  paid  one 
price  and  later  found  that  another 
branch  offered  the  same  goods  for  less. 

Spreading  the  Buyer.  Questions  on 
how  to  get  the  buyer  to  spread  him¬ 
self  over  main  store  and  branch  or 
branches  brought  comment  from  vari¬ 
ous  panelists.  If  the  buyer  cannot 
“stretch,”  get  a  different  buyer  .  .  . 
relieve  the  buyer  of  routine  duties,  as 
by  having  staples  reordered  by  the 
merchandise  control  office  .  .  .  have  a 
sales  supervisor  on  the  floor  and  re¬ 
serve  buying  talent’s  time  for  buying 
.  .  .  compensate  buyers  for  the  extra 
burden  by  using  volume  as  a  basis  for 
bonus. 

A  question  on  where  marking  is 
done  brought  a  suggestion  from  Panel¬ 
ist  Smulian.  His  store  marks  central¬ 
ly,  but  specifies  that  branch  merchan¬ 
dise,  even  though  shipped  to  the  main 
store,  should  be  separately  packed  and 
billed  by  the  vendor.  If  each  branch 
has  its  own  area  in  the  marking  room, 
marking  proceeds  faster  and  there  is 
much  less  chance  of  an  error  in  dis¬ 
tributing  merchandise  among  the 
branches. 

Discussion  of  how  to  stock  a  branch 
department  that  is  smaller  than  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  main  store 
brought  the  suggestion  from  Panelist 


Neusteter  that  the  branch  should  carry 
narrow  and  deep  assortments.  Panel¬ 
ist  Smulian  suggested  that,  where  elec¬ 
tronic  processing  is  available,  it  pays 
to  study  volume  by  classification,  drop¬ 
ping  those  that  are  poorest.  The  best 
few  classifications  will  gradually 
emerge — and  they  may  be  a  surprise. 

Fixtures  vs.  Display.  On  fixturing. 
Panelist  Moag  warned  against  being 
so  carried  away  by  self-selection  that 
the  branch  forgets  about  display.  He 
urged  eliminating  some  stacks  of 
merchandise  in  favor  of  some  displays 
and  signs.  In  supermarkets,  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  the  customer  knows  just  what 
the  merchandise  is.  In  department 
and  specialty  stores,  there  is  need  to 
open  up  the  merchandise,  show  it,  and 
say  something  about  it  in  a  sign  “to 
replace  the  vocal  part  of  selling.” 

Panelist  Sullivan  offered  an  answer 
to  the  difficult  question  of  how  many 
weeks’  supply  to  put  into  a  branch’s 
opening  stock.  He  suggested  dividing 
the  merchandise  into  three  categories: 
highly  volatile  (as  ready-to-wear), 
normally  volatile  ( as  children’s  wear ) , 
and  non-volatile  (as  housewares). 
Initial  stocks  for  the  first  category 
could  be  for  four  to  six  weeks;  for  the 
second,  six  to  eight;  for  the  third, 
eight  to  10 — not  forgetting  that  there 
are  always  exceptions. 

Separate  Inventories.  The  matter  of 
common  inventory  versus  separate  in¬ 
ventory  for  the  branch  brought  out 
several  opinions.  One  panelist  was  in 
favor  of  a  common  inventory  and 
open-to-buy  for  the  first  branch;  an¬ 
other  said  that  there  would  soon  be 
a  need  for  better  information  and  that 
the  changeover  to  separate  inventories 
would  leave  management  with  no  con¬ 
tinuity  in  figures.  It  may  be  more 
costly,  he  felt,  but  better  in  the  end 
to  have  separate  figures  from  the  start. 
A  third  panelist  suggested  that  a  sepa¬ 
rate  inventory  would  pay  off  in  better 
shortage  control,  if  no  other  way.  A 
fourth  believed  that  for  small  branches, 
the  cost  outweighs  the  benefits.  Still 
another  viewpoint  was  that  dollar  con¬ 
trols  could  be  merged,  but  that  sepa- 
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rate  unit  controls  were  needed.  But, 
for  all  the  shades  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  common  or  separate  stocks, 
the  panel  seemed  in  agreement  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  develop  separate 
net  profit  figures  for  a  branch. 

A  discussion  of  basements  and  their 
place  in  branches  brought  up  again 
the  question  of  fitting  the  branch  to 
its  community.  Panelist  Sullivan  of¬ 
fered  a  suggestion  that  was  warmly 
received:  “Go  out  and  visit  stores  of 
the  same  type  and  size  that  you  are 
going  into — not  just  the  big  ones,  but 
your  own  size  and  type.  Talk  to  the 
management  and  to  others  in  the 
stores.  They  love  to  talk  about  their 
stores!” 

STREET 

FLOOR 

DEPARTMENTS 

you  haven’t  got  a  book  depart- 

•  ment,  I  beg  you  to  think  of  in¬ 
stalling  one  or  see  about  putting  in 
a  leased  department,”  Bennett  Cerf 
urged  delegates  at  the  Accessories  and 
Smallwares  Group’s  session.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  Random  House  and  noted 
TV  personality  opened  the  meeting, 
the  theme  of  which  was  maximizing 
street  floor  volume.  His  speech  was 
followed  by  a  talk  on  the  notions  de¬ 
partment,  a  panel  discussion  of  mer¬ 
chandising  for  Easter  and  Mother’s 
Day  and  a  fashion  show  of  spring 
jewelry.  The  chairman  was  Lester  K. 
Marcus,  merchandise  manager  of  J. 
L.  Brandcis  &  Sons,  Omaha  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Accessories  and  Small¬ 
wares  Group. 

Big  Book  Business.  The  publishing 
industry,  Cerf  reported,  has  changed 
so  radically  that  it  is  unrecognizable 
from  what  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago. 
It’s  a  profitable  business  now,  he  said; 
in  fact,  so  profitable  that  Wall  Street 
is  investing  in  publishing  stocks.  In 
1960,  a  year  when  most  stocks  fell, 
publishing  stocks  doubled  and  trebled. 


Richard  Bleier,  Bennett  Cerf  and  Lester  Marcus  are  all  wearing  Mother's 
Day  (or  Easter)  rosettes  supplied  by  Chicago  Printed  String  and  sug¬ 
gested  by  Hank  Greilsheim  of  that  company  as  attention-getters  for 
salespeople  to  wear  during  gift  occasion  promotions. 


As  stimulants  to  soaring  book  sales, 
Cerf  cited  the  population  explosion 
that  has  increased  the  market  for 
children’s  books  as  much  as  10  times; 
the  increased  number  and  improved 
quality  of  paperbacks,  which  now  sell 
at  a  rate  of  one  million  a  day  com¬ 
pared  to  10  million  a  year  seven  years 
ago;  and  the  influence  of  TV,  which 
creates  popular  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  or  portrayed  and  sends 
people  to  books. 

Any  store  that  doesn’t  cater  to  the 
public  demand  for  books,  in  Cerf’s 
opinion,  “is  giving  away  business  to 
the  supermarkets,  drug  stores,  chains, 
etc.  that  are  putting  them  in.”  All 
that’s  necessary  in  these  outlets,  he  re¬ 
ported,  is  self-selection  display — the 
books  sell  themselves. 

“You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  have 
the  current  interest  books  in  your 
store  just  to  keep  up  with  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  if  not  for  profit,”  he  said. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  fully 
stocked  book  department;  best  sellers 
and  juveniles  are  the  essentials,  he 
advised. ' 

The  Notions  Department.  Department 
store  management  was  urged  to  give 
more  attention  to  notions  departments 
by  Richard  M.  Bleier,  vice  president 
of  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Company, 
and  immediate  past  president  of  the 
National  Notions  Association.  In  his 
opinion,  this  department’s  good  per¬ 
formance — higher  than  average  mark¬ 
ups,  lower  returns  and  lower  mark- 
downs,  for  example — can  be  even  bet¬ 
ter.  He  suggested  eight  ways  to  in¬ 


crease  volume  and  profit  in  notions, 
as  follows: 

1.  Stock  the  new  under-the-bed  shoe 
units,  at  $2.98  to  $4.98,  in  closet 
shops.  Already  popular  in  New  York 
stores,  they  are  a  sleeper  item  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  exploited  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

2.  Increase  selections  of  staples 
such  as  thread.  For  instance,  display 
and  promote  multiple  put-ups  such  as 
a  dozen  spools  of  different  colors  in 
an  attractive  container,  for  regular 
selling  and  for  gift  promotions. 

3.  Install  the  new  self-service  but¬ 
tons  displays  which  make  stockkeep 
ing  easier  and  have  automatic  reorder 
systems. 

4.  Run  an  occasional  four-cent  no¬ 
tions  promotion.  The  chain  stores  are 
finding  it  a  real  traffic  builder,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  downtown  units. 

5.  For  Christmas  selling,  build  a 
Stocking  Stuffer  Section,  for  which 
this  department’s  variety  of  items  at 
low  prices  is  ideal.  Rich’s  and  Alt¬ 
man’s  have  done  well  with  such  sec¬ 
tions. 

6.  Attract  men  to  the  department 
by  promoting  it  as  a  place  to  find 
interesting  and  desirable  small  pre¬ 
sents  for  women. 

7.  Divide  the  hair  accessories  sec¬ 
tion  into  two  parts:  one  for  hair 
grooming  items,  such  as  curlers,  dress¬ 
ing  combs,  bobby  pins,  etc.,  in  self- 
service  units;  the  other  for  hair 
glamour  items,  the  ornaments  and  ac¬ 
cessories  that  go  with  women’s  new 
and  varied  hair  styles.  Merchandise 
and  display  these  items  like  jewelry 
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— with  glamour,  set  against  fashion 
fabrics  like  velvet,  in  window  boxes, 
coordinated  in  accessories  and  apparel 
displays.  Perhaps  arrange  for  the  dis¬ 
play  department  to  put  a  hair  orna¬ 
ment  on  every  mannequin  not  wear¬ 
ing  a  hat. 

8.  Consider  the  notions  department 
as  an  outpost  for  extra  selling  of  items 
in  the  whole  store  and  as  a  testing 
ground  for  new  items. 

Bleier  also  reported  a  new  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  relations  program  of 
the  National  Notions  Association  to 
publicize  notions  to  consumers  and 
develop  store  promotions,  and  a  new 
research  program  on  basic  notions 
stocks  for  various  size  stores. 

Easter  and  Mother's  Day.  A  panel  of 
six  was  in  unanimous  agreement  that 
stores  are  neglecting  Easter  and 
Mother’s  Day  selling  opportunities. 
Each  panelist  concentrated  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  merchandising  approach  which 
would  build  volume  and  profit  for 
these  events. 

More  cooperative  community  pro¬ 
motions,  particularly  for  downtown, 
were  urged  for  these  events,  by  J. 
Palmer  Murphy,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Commercial  Development  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  The  downtown  pro- 
I  motion  group  in  his  city,  he  reported, 
i  spends  an  average  of  20  per  cent  of 
I  its  annual  budget  on  Christmas  pro¬ 
motions,  12  per  cent  on  city  wide  clear¬ 
ances  and  dollar  days,  one  per  cent 
on  Mother’s  Day  and  two  per  cent  on 
Easter. 

Too  many  merchants,  he  explained, 
refuse  to  engage  in  community  pro¬ 
motions  for  Mother’s  Day  and  Easter 
in  the  belief  that  their  merchandise 
is  not  appropriate  for  these  occasions, 
but  they  are  thereby  overlooking  long- 
range  benefits.  He  said: 

“An  Easter  promotion  may  not 
mean  immediate  business  for  a  fur¬ 
niture  store,  yet  the  people  who  come 
to  town  to  do  Easter  shopping  pro¬ 
vide  a  captive  audience  to  be  indoc¬ 
trinated  for  future  business.  Attrac¬ 
tive  window  displays,  special  exhibits. 
Mid  the  like  create  a  favorable  mental 


impression  which  causes  a  store  to  be 
remembered.  Furthermore,  people 
who  are  on  a  downtown  shopping  spree 
for  Mother’s  Day,  or  any  other  special 
event,  are  in  a  buying  mood,  and  can 
be  more  easily  induced  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  not  directly  connected  with  the 
special  event.” 

Murphy  gave  some  ideas  for  com¬ 
munity  promotions,  including  a  cen¬ 
tral  display  of  domestic  animals;  an 
outdoor  tearoom  or  sidewalk  cafe; 
people  in  rabbit  costumes  roaming  the 
streets,  giving  away  lollipops  or  bal¬ 
loons;  a  central  Mother’s  Day  Gift 
Suggestion  Center. 

Depth  of  Merchandise.  “There  is  one 
overriding  principle  to  successful 
merchandising  of  Easter,  Mother’s 
Day,  or  any  other  major  selling  pe¬ 
riod — having  the  most  desirable  mer¬ 
chandise  in  great  depth,”  said  Charles 
L.  Greenblatt,  merchandise  manager 
of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Early  testing  determines  assort¬ 
ments,  he  said.  Thus,  Schuster’s  tested 
Easter  merchandise  in  November  and 
December  and  records  were  kept;  in 
January  the  store  was  buying  desired 
items  in  depth. 

Along  with  early  testing  went  ad¬ 
vance  planning  of  the  store’s  semi¬ 
annual  Fashion  Accessories  Bazaar, 
which  runs  for  the  two  weeks  preced¬ 
ing  Easter  (and  in  the  fall)  and  for 
which  advertising  plays  up  classifica¬ 
tions. 

For  Mother’s  Day,  Greenblatt  said, 
testing  will  begin  in  March  and  pro¬ 
motions  will  include  a  roto  section 
which  gives  an  impression  of  wide 
assortment  yet  concentrates  on  specific 
types  of  merchandise. 

Accessories.  To  promote  accessories 
for  Easter  and  Mother’s  Day,  Sterling- 
Lindner  Co.,  Cleveland,  ties  them  in 
with  storewide  fashion  promotions, 
reported  merchandise  manager  Maury 
Reishtein.  Accessories  are  featured 
in  their  own  fashion  windows  as  well 
as  with  ready-to-wear,  he  said.  For 
Mother’s  Day,  the  over-all  theme  is 
that  Mother  is  fashion  conscious, 
young  in  outlook  and  fond  of  gifts 


with  a  (lair.  All  advertisements  for 
accessories,  therefore,  will  be  headed 
“Gifts  of  Fashion  for  Mother.”  Win¬ 
dows  and  displays  will  show  Mother 
in  fashion  situations,  as  the  glamorous 
hostess,  for  example. 

Manufacturers  Can  Help.  Manufac¬ 
turers  should  do  more  to  improve 
Mother’s  Day  business,  said  Dorothy 
Boucher,  merchandise  manager  of 
Codchaux’s,  New  Orleans.  Just  as 
special  merchandise,  which  is  kept  out 
of  regular  spring  lines,  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  and  promoted  for  Father’s 
Day,  so  too  Mother’s  Day  items  should 
be  created,  she  said.  She  pointed  out 
that  they  don’t  have  to  be  limited  to 
apparel;  power  mowers  are  being  sold 
for  fathers’  presents  and  there  are 
equally  appropriate  hard  goods  that 
can  be  promoted  for  mothers. 

Miss  Boucher  said:  “Father’s  Day 
has  its  Council.  It  is  contributed  to 
by  all  industries  whose  merchandise 
can  be  featured  for  Father’s  Day. 
There  is  no  such  organization  for 
Mother’s  Day.” 

A  member  of  the  audience  suggest¬ 
ed:  “Let’s  have  a  Father’s  and 
Mother’s  Day  Council.”  William  Bur- 
ston,  manager  of  the  NRMA  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  said  he  would  convey 
the  idea  to  Alvin  Austin,  director  of 
the  Father’s  Day  Council. 

Storewide  Promotion.  Mother’s  Day 
is  a  storewide  event  at  Walker  Scott 
Company,  San  Diego,  reported  Samuel 
J.  Pechnick,  general  merchandise 
manager.  Everyone  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  gets  into  the  act,  from  porter  to 
president.  Last  year  an  employee 
rally  was  a  big  success  in  stimulating 
ideas  as  well  as  spirit  for  the  event. 

The  focal  point  is  the  store’s  an¬ 
nual  Mother’s  Day  rally,  honoring  all 
mothers  and  singling  out  from  the 
store’s  personnel  the  outstanding  work¬ 
ing  mother  of  the  year. 

Gift  Wrapping.  On  display  in  the 
meeting  room  were  samples  of  vari¬ 
ous  gift  wrappings  a  store  could  offer, 
some  of  them  free,  others  ranging  in 
price  from  25  cents  to  75  cents.  They 
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were  prepared  by  Chicago  Printed 
String  Co.  whose  sales  manager,  Henry 
L.  Greilsheim,  stressed  the  importance 
of  storewide  promotion  of  a  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  service  as  a  means  of  attracting 
sales  for  these  gift-giving  occasions. 
He  said: 

“A  few  of  you  may  question  the 
value  of  promoting  something  that  you 
may  be  offering  free  or  at  a  very 
small  margin  of  profit.  However,  every 
transaction  that  leaves  your  store  gift- 
wrapped  represents  merchandise  that 
has  been  bought  in  your  store  and  on 
which  you  are  making  money.  The 
more  interest  you  can  create  through 
proper  packaging,  the  more  gift  mer¬ 
chandise  you  will  sell.” 

He  suggested  putting  gift  packages 
in  windows  and  displays  and  urged 
that  salesclerks  be  informed  about  the 
service,  what  the  designs  look  like  and 
the  prices,  so  that  they  can  suggest 
the  wraps  to  customers. 

Spring  Jewelry.  Charlotte  Thompson, 
director  of  The  Fashion  Coordination 
Institute  was  the  commentator  for  a 
fashion  show  of  spring  jewelry.  This 
is  an  exceptional  year  for  jewelry,  she 
said,  because  women’s  clothes  are  so 
extremely  understated  that  they  cry 
for  jewelry.  The  outstanding  new  fea¬ 
tures  are  a  look  of  elegance,  bright, 
and  intense  colors  and  a  look  of  move¬ 
ment.  Shown  were  long  necklaces 
with  smaller  beads  and  finer  chains 
than  last  year;  pins  of  all  kinds  to  be 
w'orn  everywhere  and  anywhere  they 
might  accent  a  silhouette,  and  big 
earrings,  especially  the  drop  style. 


This  poised  young  lady  confirmed  the  Parents 
Magazine  theme  that  fashion  is  irresistible. 


CHILDREN’S  DEPARTMENTS 


A  j\  SRO  audience  of  retailers  and 
'  •  manufacturers  and  a  panel  of 
eight  children’s  wear  merchandisers, 
at  the  debut  session  of  NRMA’s  new 
Children’s  Wear  Group,  energetically 
tackled  this  problem  situation: 

In  the  past  few  years,  children’s 
wear  has  changed  from  a  basic  to  a 
fashion  business.  It  therefore  needs 
ready-to-wear  merchandising  prac¬ 
tices,  but  manufacturers  are  equip¬ 
ped  and  organized  for  a  basic  opera¬ 
tion  and  children’s  wear  retailers  are 
relatively  inexperienced  in  ready-to- 
wear  procedures.  What  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  transition  from 
basics  to  fashion  so  that  all  in  the 
industry  can  gain  the  added  sales  and 
profits  available  in  today’s  huge  mar¬ 
ket  for  children’s  wear? 

Chairman  Herbert  S.  Walker,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Joseph  Horne 
Company,  Pittsburgh  and  chairman 
of  the  Children’s  Wear  Group,  skill¬ 
fully  confined  the  discussion  to  girls’ 
dresses.  “Girls’  dresses,”  he  explained, 
“is  probably  the  largest  contributing 
classification  in  the  children’s  wear 
business  [and]  whatever  conclusions 
we  come  to  can  well  be  applied  to 
many  other  classifications.” 


more  than  before.  We  are  determined 
to  try  to  find  more  resources  who  will 
give  us  this  ready-to-wear  approach 
to  children’s  dresses.” 

Shorter  Lines.  Endorsing  Mendelson’s 
comments,  panelist  Samuel  M.  Hal- 
pren  of  Halpren’s,  Overbrook  Hills, 
Pa.,  said,  “I  find  April  and  May  lines 
don’t  reflect  fall  fashions.”  He  was 
willing  to  come  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  more  often  if  manufacturers  would 
offer  shorter  and  more  frequent  lines, 
thus  permitting  faster  turnover  and 
improved  profits.  Many  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  expressed  their  agreement,  some 
asking  for  more  concentration  on  new 
items. 

Faster  Reorders.  “The  ability  to  rely 
on  faster  reorder  is  a  must,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herbert  W.  Smith,  owner  of 
Tinyland,  Long  Island  City,  New 
York,  another  panel  member.  He 
said:  “In  the  children’s  dress  indus¬ 
try,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fast 
reorders.  It’s  a  matter  of  waiting  for 
recutting.  When  an  item  comes  to  the 
store,  it  is  no  longer  hot  and  has  little 
meaning.” 
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Short  Range  Buying.  Short  range  buy¬ 
ing  to  reduce  excessive — and  increas¬ 
ing — markdowns  in  girls’  dresses  was 
the  first  requirement  to  be  discussed. 
Panelist  Nathaniel  H.  Mendelson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Youth  Fashion 
Guild,  elicited  some  whistles  in  the 
audience  when  he  reported  mark- 
downs  up  to  17  per  cent  in  one  store, 
in  a  survey  he  did  of  large  specialty 
shops.  We  just  can’t  guess  in  April, 
he  explained,  what  the  consumer  will 
want  in  August  and  September. 

To  illustrate  the  benefits  of  short 
range  buying,  he  said:  “We  shopped 
around  the  market  and  found  a  manu¬ 
facturer  willing  to  take  a  short  range 
approach,  picked  out  a  style  and  got 
early  delivery  on  a  pre-test  basis.  As 
a  result  many  of  our  stores  sold  far 


Deliveries.  The  retailers’  concern 
with  having  popular  fashion  goods  in 
stock  when  demanded  raised  the  sub- 
ject  of  delivery  dates.  Deliveries  are 
promised  in  60-90  days  and  often 
come  too  late  to  stores,  according  to  ^ 
Aaron  Selber,  Jr.,  merchandise  mana-  ^ 
ger,  Selber  Brothers,  Shreveport,  La., 
and  come  even  later  to  the  South  be-  ^ 
cause  of  the  long  distance  from  New 
York.  This  panelist  said  better  defini- 
tion  of  delivery  time  for  specified  mer-  ** 
chandise  and  more  flexible  cancella- 
tion  dates  would  be  helpful.  P 

Market  timing  is  another  special 
problem  for  the  store  in  the  South, 
explained  Richard  Missbach,  mer-  ® 
chandise  manager  of  Maas  Brothers, 
Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  who  was  also  on  P 
the  panel.  His  store  must  start  to  * 
bring  in  spring  dresses  November  1st 
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aiul  should  have  them  in  depth  by 
Christmas,  he  said,  if  it  is  to  serve 
the  January  resort  market,  but  the 
merchandise  isn’t  ready  at  that  time. 

Here’s  a  seeming  disadvantage  that 
might  be  turned  to  an  advantage, 
chairman  Walker  pointed  out — why 
not  use  the  South  as  a  testing  ground 
for  spring  dresses  that  sell  later  in 
the  year  in  the  North? 

Markon  and  Price  Lines.  Retailers 
asked  for  bigger  markon  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  increased  markdowns  and 
to  improve  gross  margin  and  profit. 
According  to  Herbert  Walker,  there 
are  two  alternatives:  “(1)  Building 
to  lower  costs  in  the  established  dress 
price  lines,  giving  the  retailer  a  mark¬ 
up  large  enough  to  absorb  the  in¬ 
creased  markdowns,  and  (2)  the 
creation  of  new  (higher)  price  lines 
that  will  be  accepted  by  the  consumer 
through  the  selling  of  fashion  ap¬ 
parel.”  He  was  inclined  to  favor  the 
latter.  “Trading  up  is  successful  by 
selectivity  of  merchandise  and  pric¬ 
ing  it  for  fashion,”  he  said. 

One  delegate  suggested  that  50-cent 
prices  be  raised  to  75  cents,  as,  for 
example,  $6.50  to  $6.75,  as  a  means 
of  giving  retailers  more  markon. 
Nathaniel  Mendelson  said:  “This 
would  be  the  easiest  way  to  solve  the 
situation,  but  manufacturers  think  we 
expect  them  to  take  it  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  We  have  to  sit  down 
with  them  and  talk  it  out.” 

Cooperative  Spirit.  Mendelson  also 
said:  “I  would  love  to  see  a  ready- 
to-wear  operation  in  children’s  wear 
but  I  don’t  want  to  see  the  ex¬ 
tremes  that  are  in  ladies’  wear.  We 
can’t  change  the  whole  operation  over 
night.  We  would  have  chaos  in  the 
industry  if  change  is  too  rapid.”  His 
proposal  was  to  work  out  reasonable, 
step-by-step  requirements  and  talk 
them  over  with  manufacturers,  who 
are  very  willing  to  cooperate. 

Nelson  Liedner,  executive  vice 
president  of  Rosenau  Bros.,  under¬ 
scored  this  sentiment.  He  said  to  the 
retailers:  “You  are  our  life  blood 
and  we  want  to  help  you.” 
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Chairman  Walker  called  upon  re¬ 
tailers  to  recognize  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  the  “two-way  street”  to  profit 
in  children’s  wear.  For  example,  he 
said,  buyers  must  come  to  market 
with  open-to-buy,  not  visit  a  resource, 
then  say,  “See  you  later.” 

He  said  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Children’s  Wear  Group  will  be 
asked  to  form  active  working  com¬ 
mittees  of  merchandise  men  and  top 
management  to  work  out  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  preparation  for  talks  with 
manufacturers.  A  timing  and  action 
calendar  for  the  dress  industry  should 
be  drawn  up,  he  suggested,  asking 
NRMA  members  to  send  their  opin¬ 
ions,  ideas  and  questions  for  further 
study,  to  William  Burston,  manager 
of  the  Merchandising  Division. 

Selling  Fashion.  Meanwhile  there  are 
opportunities  for  retailers  to  improve 
their  fashion  merchandising  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  in  their  stores,  according 
to  panel  member  Leonard  R.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  merchandise  manager  of  The  Hig- 
bee  Co.,  Cleveland.  A  few  years  ago, 
he  said,  a  children’s  wear  buyer  could 
look  at  the  women’s  market  one  sea¬ 
son  and  know  what  was  coming  next 
season  for  children.  But  now  styles 
for  women  and  children  change  simul¬ 
taneously,  making  it  necessary  for 
children’s  wear  retailers  to  recognize 
fashion  trends  faster.  It  means  more 
work.  Carpenter  acknowledged,  but 
the  children’s  wear  merchandiser  who 
is  up  on  fashion  trends  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  the  ready-to-wear  ad¬ 
vertising  that’s  being  done,  can  trade 
up  and  will  thereby  reduce  his  mark- 
downs. 

Ruth  Summers,  buyer  at  Henry’s, 
Wichita,  who  was  on  the  panel, 
thought  retailers  should  do  more  pre¬ 
testing.  Urging  retailers  not  to  be 
afraid  to  try  a  few  pieces,  she  said 
that  while  running  her  post-Christmas 
sale,  she  brought  in  some  Easter  lines 
to  refresh  her  stock  and  customers 
bought  the  new  items  as  well  as  sale 
merchandise. 

A  delegate  reported  that  during  the 
holiday  season  preteen  dresses  in  his 
store  didn’t  sell  well  because  the  pre¬ 


teen  customers  were  buying  the  new 
petite  junior  dresses.  Panelist  Car¬ 
penter  replied:  “I  never  worry  about 
competition  within  the  store.”  The 
important  thing  is  to  have  fresh  stocks 
of  the  fashion  merchandise  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants,  he  stressed.  Herbert 
Walker  said  that  at  Joseph  Horne  the 
petite  juniors  are  sold  in  the  preteen 
department  as  well  as  the  junior  de¬ 
partment,  in  the  belief  that  the  pre- 
teen  may  want  one  sophisticated  party 
dress,  but  most  of  her  needs  and  tastes 
are  filled  by  regular  preteen  lines.  He 
wants  to  make  it  easy  for  her  to  be 
wardrobed  completely  in  her  own  de¬ 
partment. 

Fashion  Show.  The  meeting  conclud¬ 
ed  with  a  fashion  show  of  children’s 
wear  for  spring  presented  by  Parents 
Magazine.  It  was  narrated  by  Virginia 
Shaw,  fashion  editor.  She  described 
to  the  retailers  the  magazine’s  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotional  aids, 
which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
women’s  magazines  for  assisting  stores 
in  the  merchandising  of  ready-to-wear. 


MEN’S 
AND  BOYS’ 
DEPARTMENTS 

YYyHO  should  buy  students’  wear, 
where  should  it  be  sold,  and 
style  vs.  price— these  were  questions 
debated .  in  a  question-and-answer 
convention  session  sponsored  by  the 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group  of  the 
NRMA  Merchandising  Division. 

“The  student  is  a  breed  apart  .  .  . 
student  business  is  a  'twilight  zone’ 
between  the  boys’  and  men’s  business 
...  a  bridge  between  boy  and  man.” 

This  characterization  of  the  student 
and  student  business  was  made  in  his 
opening  remarks  by  the  session  chair¬ 
man,  Eugene  Charmoy,  merchandise 
manager  of  Stern’s,  New  York  and 
chairman  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group. 

“The  student  is  so  important  a  fac- 
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tor,”  said  Charmoy,  “that  when  he 
bought  the  three-piece  suit,  he  effect¬ 
ed  a  sharp  drop  in  sport  coat  sales. 
In  slacks,  he  represents  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  slack  market,  yet 
he  constitutes  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  male  population.  ...  In 
many  instances,  student  clothing  has 
led  the  way  in  the  styling  of  men’s 
apparel,  such  as  the  Ivy  garment.” 
Yet,  according  to  recent  surveys,  he 
said,  department  stores  are  getting 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  this  import¬ 
ant  business. 

Department  Store  Neglect.  “Special¬ 
ty  stores  are  catering  to  the  students,” 
Charmoy  said.  “Today’s  student  is 
tomorrow’s  man.  Unless  the  students’ 
business  is  developed  and  improved 
markedly,  the  future  of  men’s  wear 
business  could  be  seriously  affected 
for  department  stores.” 

The  department  store,  agreed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  discussion  panel,  seems 
not  fully  aware  of  the  potential  in 
students’  business.  “Most  department 
stores  are  guilty  of  completely  ignor¬ 
ing  or  of  not  giving  enough  scope  to 
student  business,”  claimed  Allen  G. 
Aaronson,  vice  president  of  Isidore 
Aaronson  Co.  He  pointed  out  that 
“one  of  the  largest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  department  stores  in  the  country” 
recently  put  in  a  new  men’s  and  boys’ 
department,  but  left  students  out 
altogether.  Another,  with  a  big  men’s 
and  boys’  business,  has  no  students’ 
department. 

“The  potential  for  growth  in  stu¬ 
dents’  business  is  much  greater  than 
can  be  seen  in  current  volume,”  said 
Aaronson.  “Students  buy  out  of  a 
desire  to  own,  rather  than  out  of 
need.”  He  noted  that  the  male  stu¬ 
dent’s  style  influence  extends  to 
brothers,  fathers,  girl  friends  and 
their  mothers.  The  student  trend, 
casual  or  dress-up,  is  reflected  in 
every  apparel  department. 

Man  or  Boy?  “Boy’s  styling  does  not 
sit  well  with  students,”  said  Allen 
Aaronson.  If  an  independent  buyer 
can  not  be  assigned  to  the  student’s 
department,  then  the  men’s  buyer 


should  be  given  the  responsibility,  he 
recommended. 

In  agreement  with  him,  Benjamin 
E.  Tepper,  president  of  Tepper’s, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  a  director  of 
the  NRMA  Merchandising  Division, 
noted  that  there  is  a  big  overlap  be¬ 
tween  men’s  and  students’  wear.  At 
the  same  time,  student  dress  is  trend¬ 
ing  toward  the  image  of  the  father. 
Tepper  favored  giving  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  student  business  to  the  men’s 
buyer,  since  duplication  would  pre¬ 
sent  a  problem  even  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  buyer  handling  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Irving  H.  Frank,  buyer  for  Hughes 
&  Hatcher-Harry  Suffrin,  Detroit,  at¬ 
tributed  the  success  of  the  specialty 
stores  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
afraid  to  stock  higher-priced  merchan¬ 
dise  on  the  faith  that  the  student  is 
willing  to  pay  for  style.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store  buyer,  who  must  answer 
to  top  management,  is  reluctant  to  do 
so,  he  charged.  In  contrast  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  speakers,  he  argued  that  the 
best  job  on  students’  business  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  is  done  by  those  who 
give  it  to  the  boys’  buyer. 

He  noted  that  much  of  the  so-called 
student  business  goes  to  boys  who  are 
big  for  their  ages.  “Boys  between  12 
and  20  are  very  conformist,”  be  ob¬ 
served.  “You  can  have  nine  kids  in 
that  range,  none  the  same  size,  but 
all  wanting  to  dress  alike.”  To  take 
advantage  of  business  from  these 
boys,  be  said,  the  students’  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  located  close  to  the 
boys’  department. 

Albert  G.  Ryden,  general  manager 
of  the  boys’  and  students’  division  of 
the  Palm  Beach  Co.  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boys’  Apparel  Accessories 
Manufacturers’  Association,  gave  his 
support  to  Frank’s  arguments.  “The 
proper  approach  to  student  business  is 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  boys’,”  he 
said.  “A  big  part  of  the  student  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  with  boys — who  are  big¬ 
ger  than  they  used  to  be,  but  still 
boys.”  He  added,  “Volume  potential 
in  student  business  is  more  significant 
to  the  boys’  buyer  than  to  the  men’s.” 
However,  he  noted,  in  many  cases  an 


independent  buyer  would  be  best. 

Edward  Michaels,  president  of 
Gemco  Sportswear,  Inc.,  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Boys’  Apparel  &  Accessories 
Manufacturers’  Association,  noted, 
“I’ve  changed  prep  sizes  three  times.” 
He  called  for  elimination  of  the  over¬ 
lap  between  boys’  and  men’s  sizes. 

Fashion  Sense  Essential.  From  the 
floor,  the  comment  was  made  that  the 
most  important  point  in  who  should 
buy  for  the  student  was  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  buyer.  “The  boys’  buyer 
is  more  open  to  color  and  style  than 
the  men’s  buyer,”  declared  Miss  Jo 
Jordan,  buyer  for  the  Clothiers  Corp. 

“The  most  important  thing  in  stu¬ 
dents’  wear  is  fashion,”  stated  Her¬ 
bert  Swain,  merchandise  manager  of 
The  May  Company,  Cleveland,  and 
a  director  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group.  He  maintained  that 
the  students’  department  should  have 
a  separate  identity,  including  budget. 
He  recommended  that  it  should  be 
located  near  the  men’s  department, 
but  agreed  that  the  boys’  buyer  would 
probably  be  a  better  choice  than  the 
men’s,  if  the  department  could  not  be 
given  its  own  independent  buyer. 

To  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a  single  buyer  can  handle  several  age 
groups,  Earl  W.  Hatcher,  buyer  for 
The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis, 
remarked,  “One  man  can  handle  three 
size  ranges,  provided  he  has  a  reli¬ 
able  assistant  and  is  willing  to  dele¬ 
gate  authority  on  staple  type  mer¬ 
chandise  such  as  jewelry  and  rain 
wear.” 

Stern’s,  noted  Gene  Charmoy, 
places  the  17  to  18  age  group  next 
to  the  boys’  department  and  the  19 
year  group,  constituting  a  “true  Uni¬ 
versity  group,”  adjacent  to  the  men’s 
department. 

New  Life  for  Father's  Day.  “If 

Father’s  Day  is  permitted  to  go  as  in 
the  past  few  years,  competing  indus¬ 
tries  will  take  the  business  away  from 
men’s  wear,”  declared  Sidney  S. 
Rosenzweig,  vice  president  of  Mutual 
Buying  Syndicate  >and  chairman  of 
NRMA’s  Father’s  Day  Committee. 
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Mr.  Rosenzweig  took  the  chair  for  a 
discussion  of  ways  to  improve  Father’s 
I  Pay  promotions,  held  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  convention  session 
sponsored  by  the  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group. 

I  Rosenzweig  noted,  in  his  opening 
remarks,  that  June  accounts  for  27 
per  cent  of  spring  volume  in  men’s 
wear,  making  it  the  most  important 
month  of  the  period.  He  maintained 
I  that  1961  could  be  a  banner  year  for 
Father’s  Day  promotions,  with  excep- 
[  tional  opportunities  for  volume  and 
profit.  However,  it  must  be  properly 
promoted  rather  than  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed,  with  lackadaisical  preparations,  as 
in  the  past. 

;  Three  speakers  outlined  successful 
ways  of  attacking  the  Father’s  Day 
challenge.  “We  must  utilize  all  three 
approaches,”  declared  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
zweig,  “to  achieve  successful  Father’s 
Day  promotions.” 

i  Community-Retail  Approach.  George 
S.  Benson,  president  of  Benson  and 
Rixon  Co.  and  president  of  the 
AlMBW’s  Chicago  chapter,  detailed 
that  city’s  community -wide  Father’s 
Day  promotion,  which  centered 
around  a  “Father  of  the  Year”  pro¬ 
gram.  Organized  as  the  Chicago  Area 
Father’s  Day  Council,  the  program 
was  financed  through  contributions 
from  the  participating  organizations 
and  from  ticket  sales  to  a  banquet 
honoring  the  “father  of  the  year.” 
The  program  involved  three  months 
of  preparation,  using  one  man  full 
time. 

Selection  of  the  father  to  be  honor¬ 
ed  was  based  on  letters  written  by 
school  children  in  all  of  the  Chicago 
area  public  and  parochial  schools. 

Three  factors  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  program,  said  Ben¬ 
son.  First,  there  was  no  hint  of  com¬ 
mercialism  connected  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  father.  Second,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  tie  one  particular  news¬ 
paper  to  the  promotion  for  publicity 
purposes;  it  was  felt,  rather,  that  if 
the  promotion  was  made  to  be  truly 
newsworthy,  all  the  papers  would  tie 
in.  As  it  turned  out,  radio  and  tele¬ 
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vision,  as  well  as  all  newspapers  in  the 
area,  participated  in  the  publicity. 
Finally,  it  was  felt  that  the  type  of 
prize  awarded  the  winning  father  and 
child — a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C. — 
helped  to  maintain  the  promotion  on 
a  high  level. 

Benson  admitted  that  the  one  short¬ 
coming  of  the  promotion  lay  in  sched¬ 
uling  the  banquet  on  Tuesday  before 
Father’s  Day.  This  year’s  plans  call 
for  scheduling  it  10  days  before 
Father’s  Day  to  allow  for  a  longer  sell¬ 
ing  period  following  the  publicity. 

Storewide  Approach.  Lansburgh’s 
storewide  promotion  of  Father’s  Day 
begins  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  poten¬ 
tials  of  the  event  and  early  planning 
for  it,  according  to  Eric  Rapp,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Lansburgh’s, 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  a  director  of 
the  NRMA  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group. 

Nine  per  cent  of  total  store  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  in  June,  said  Rapp.  Men’s 
departments  account  for  12  per  cent  of 
that,  adding  up  to  sizeable  volume 
which  no  store  can  ignore. 

Everyone  concerned,  from  buyer  to 
copywriter,  is  brought  in  on  Lans¬ 
burgh’s  planning  for  Father’s  Day. 
An  over-all  theme  is  first  determined. 
Father’s  Day  window  displays  are  be¬ 
gun  the  day  after  Decoration  Day, 
with  nine  of  the  store’s  15  windows 
devoted  to  it.  The  windows  are 
changed  every  week.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  event  begins  two 
weeks  before  Father’s  Day. 


HOW  TO  KEEP 
A  DEPARTMENT 
IN  STOCK 


Cooperation  of  salespeople  is  ob¬ 
tained  through  meetings,  talks  by 
manufacturers  and  sales  contests. 
Salespeople  wear  special  identification 
badges  during  the  promotion  and  a 
Father’s  Day  gift  wrap  is  used. 

A  local  sports  figure  appearing  at 
the  store  during  the  week  before 
Father’s  Day  has  tremendous  pulling 
power,  commented  Rapp. 

Promotional  gimmicks  found  effec¬ 
tive  by  Lansburgh’s  were  the  use  of 
miniature  loving  cups  honoring  father, 
which  sold  “in  tremendous  quantities 
throughout  the  store”  for  25  cents 
each;  and  the  year  before,  Polaroid 
snapshots  taken  of  fathers  in  the  store. 

Divisional  Approach.  The  divisional 
approach  to  a  Father’s  Day  promo¬ 
tion  is  basically  the  same  as  the  store¬ 
wide  approach,  said  Carl  Novick,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  New  Bedford  Dry 
Goods  Co,  New  Bedford,  Mass,  and  a 
director  of  the  NRMA  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  Group. 

“We  look  at  Father’s  Day  promo¬ 
tion  as  item  promotion,”  he  stated. 
“But  we  try  to  tie  in  all  these  other 
approaches  discussed  here,  making  it 
as  exciting  a  promotion  as  possible. 
We  also  tie  in  with  the  Father’s  Day 
Council.” 

Novick  called  for  more  excitement 
at  the  department  level,  with  good 
windows  and  displays  to  back  up  the 
merchandise.  The  NRMA  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  Group’s  bulletin,  “22 
Ways  to  Improve  Father’s  Day,”  is 
most  useful,  he  noted. 


THE  perennial  problem,  always 
*  serious,  never  likely  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  solved,  of  how  to  keep  wanted 
goods  in  stock  absorbed  the  attention 
of  a  panel  of  experts  and  an  enthusi¬ 
astically  participating  audience  at  a 
Merchandising  Division  session  de¬ 
voted  to  that  subject.  James  W.  Petty, 
president  of  the  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co., 
Cincinnati,  and  a  director  of  the 
NRMA  Merchandising  Division,  was 
chairman. 

His  panel  consisted  of:  C.  O.  Arm- 
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other  firsts  that  make  Magnavox  the  industry’s  mo 


Imperial  Automatic  Record  Playe^-^^^^^^_^ 

first  professional-quality  player  in  a  home 
instrument!  Only  3  grams  tracking  pressure 
lets  your  records  and  diamond  stylus  last  a 
lifetime  of  normal  use !  Always  plays  on  true  pitch. 


Stereo  Theatres — the  industry’s  most  complete  line  of 
home  entertainment  centers  includes  the  spectacular 
stereo  theatre  27"  as  well  as  23"  and  24"  screens.  12 
models  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  furniture  styles  and  hand- 
rubbed  finishes.  Priced  from  only  S349.50.  Plus  Magna- 
vox’s  new  Color  Stereo  Theatre ! 
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fotA  Works  like  a  self-setting  electric  eye  camera! 

Gives  the  best  picture— day  or  night— in  any  light! 
[easures  room  light  and  automatically  resets  brightness  and  contrast! 

Nothing  to  set  — nothing  to  adjust! 


ofitable  franchise! 


The  Magnavox  Company,  precision  electronic  equipment  for  industry  and  defense,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


7  reasons  why  the  Magnavox  Way  is  the 
industry’s  most  profitable  franchise 

1.  Magnavox  limits  the  6.  Magnavox  list  prices — 
number  of  dealers  in  each  actual  selling  prices — are 
market.  from  20%  to  50%  lower 

2.  The  top  Magnavox  deal*  than  comparable  models  in 
ers  range  from  SI 00,000  to  other  brands. 

82,000,000  at  full  list  and  6.  Magnavox  is  the  prestige 
full  profit.  line  that  sells  in  volume. 

S.Magnavox  provides  7.  Product  superiority, 
profit  margins  up  to  20%  demonstrable  perform- 
higher  than  competition.  ance,  style  selection  and 
4.  Magnavox  guards  your  value  make  Magnavox  out- 

margins  against  discount-  sell  all  other  brands  in 
ers  —  no  vicious  price-  franchised  stores, 
cutting. 


TV-FM  Combination — A  Magnavox 
exclusive !  Drift-free  independent  FM 
radio,  high  fidelity  sound  system, 
combined  with  finest  TV.  Available 
in  23"*  and  27"  models. 


'‘tv— biggest,  clearest  picture 
ill  TV!  Huge  400-sq.  in.  screen 
i-arly  half  again  as  large  as  to- 
■  s  23*  pictures.  In  a  range  of 
ilfls  from  the  magnificent 
“inavox  Stereo  Theatres  to 
-  ^saving  consoles. 


The  Industry’s  Most  Compists  Lins  of  big  serssn  tele¬ 
vision— 1S",23", 24", 27”and  color— and  Stereophonic 
High  Fidelity  phonographs  and  radio  phonographs. 
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strong,  merchandise  manager,  Belk 
Brothers  Co.,  Charlotte;  J.  L.  Fabri- 
kant.  general  merchandise  manager. 
The  Capitol,  Fayettesville;  James  M. 
Jutte,  vice  president,  E.  H.  Scull  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  Lloyd  Labarr,  super¬ 
visor  of  soft  goods,  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Co.,  New  York;  R.  E.  Scherling,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  general 
merchandise  manager,  Killian  Com¬ 
pany,  Cedar  Rapids.  A  sixth  member 
of  the  panel,  prevented  from  attend¬ 
ing,  was  nevertheless  present  more 
than  just  in  spirit;  he  sent  a  contribu¬ 
tion  that  seemed  to  solve  a  problem 
faced  by  many  in  the  audience. 

This  was  W.  Stanley  Truby,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president.  The  William  F. 
Gable  Co.,  Altoona.  His  contribution 
was  a  two-part  form  for  requisitions 
from  branch  stores.  One  part  goes  to 
the  buyer  for  action;  the  other  is 
pinned  to  a  board  in  the  merchandise 
control  office,  where  it  is  in  plain  sight 
for  immediate  follow-up  if  the  buyer 
does  not  order  the  needed  goods  with¬ 
in  24  hours.  It  is  used  for  basic  items, 
which  are  reordered  regardless  of  a 
department’s  open-to-buy  position, 
and  it  was  greeted  with  joy  by  many 
in  the  audience  who  had  not  yet  found 
so  simple  a  way  to  follow  up  on  branch 
fill-ins. 


Each  His  Own.  As  Chairman  Petty 
pointed  out,  however,  one  man’s  an¬ 
swer  to  a  stock  control  problem  is  not 
another’s;  each  man  has  to  work  out 
what  is  best  for  his  own  store.  Petty 
suggested  that  working  from  the 
whole-store  standpoint  was  less  de¬ 
sirable  than  tackling  one  department 
at  a  time,  and  adapting  each  depart¬ 
ment’s  successful  methods  to  the  needs 
of  other  departments  with  similar  prob¬ 
lems.  No  method,  he  added,  can  be 
100  per  cent  effective.  The  important 
thing  is  to  keep  working  for  improve¬ 
ment — up  to  the  point  that  the  im¬ 
provement  costs  more  than  it  is  worth. 

Discussion  brought  out  that  the 
problem  divides  itself  into  two  parts: 
basic  goods,  to  be  kept  in  stock  at 
all  times  during  part  or  all  of  the  year, 
and  fashion  goods.  In  fashion  goods, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  more  closely 


each  unit  is  followed,  and  the  more 
quickly  and  wisely  the  buyer  uses  the 
information  to  guide  decisions  as  to 
what  to  feature  and  what  to  drop, 
the  better.  But  it  was  the  problem  of 
staples  and  how  to  keep  their  stocks 
complete  that  absorbed  most  of  the 
meeting’s  time  and  attention. 


Defining  Basics.  Basics,  it  was  agreed, 
mean  different  things  to  different 
people.  The  starting  point  for  con¬ 
trol.  then,  would  be  defining  basics  in 
the  particular  store  and  department. 
Panelist  Scherling  said  that  in  his 
store  they  start  with  lists  from  NRMA 
and  their  buying  offices,  and  then 
call  upon  the  know-how  of  buyer  and 
merchandise  manager.  Because  basics 
are  under  strict  surveillance  in  some 
stores,  there  may  be  a  tendency  on 
the  buyer’s  part  to  restrict  the  size  of 
the  list.  In  the  Killian  store,  one  per¬ 
son  makes  an  unscheduled  check  of 
one  department  or  section  each  day, 
going  through  the  stock  with  a  sales¬ 
person,  rather  than  with  the  buyer  or 
assistant.  If  an  item  is  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  or  in  the  marking  room,  but 
the  salesperson  does  not  yet  know  that, 
the  item  is  considered  still  out  of  stock 
for  purposes  of  the  check. 

A  speaker  from  the  floor  suggested 
a  check  of  another  kind.  On  joining 
a  store  with  a  supposedly  good  check 
on  its  basic  stocks,  he  had  students 
of  retailing  interview  customers  who 
were  leaving  the  store.  Among  those 
who  were  walkouts,  80  per  cent  had 
come  in  to  buy  basic  items  but  had 
found  them  out  of  stock.  He  suggested 
a  possible  reason  for  the  difference 
between  a  customer’s  view  and  the 
stock-check  view  of  the  store’s  basic 
stocks:  the  lack  of  a  reasonable  figure 
for  the  rate  of  sale.  If  two  of  an  item 
are  in  stock,  this  may  satisfy  the  check¬ 
er — but  if  the  item  sells  at  the  rate 
of  five  or  six  a  day,  the  item  may  be 
out  of  stock  before  the  day  is  over. 


Continuing  Effort.  Panelist  Scherling 
suggested  that,  especially  with  branch 
stores  complicating  the  picture,  it  is 
important  to  start  teaching  buyers 
basic  stock  techniques,  to  develop  sys¬ 


tems  so  simple  that  the  salcspersotj  ® 
should  be  able  to  write  up  the  order?*  ^ 
and  to  make  it  clear  that  managerneri ' 
is  supporting  the  program.  A  constai,;!  ^ 
teaching  program  is  essential,  he  said  ^  ^ 

Panelist  Jutte  put  in  a  word  fo:^  ^ 
the  stock  count  as  a  means  of  control  [-  F 
He  mentioned  its  value  in  familiarir]  ® 
ing  salespeople  with  the  location  o:  * 
the  stock — a  way  to  counteract  the!  ®  ^ 
tendency  to  say  they  do  not  have  an)  * 
item  if  they  do  not  know  where  toj  ^ 
look  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  latei  1 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  havim  ? 
manufacturers’  representatives  do  the:  ‘ 
stock  counts  revealed  a  favorable  at  ‘ 
titude  toward  this  service.  If  the  rep-| 
resentative  is  overenthusiastic  in  fills  ' 


ing  the  stock,  the  manufacturer  usual- 1 
ly  makes  an  adjustment;  the  manu-| 
facturer  brings  experience  on  a  re-i 
gional  or  national  basis;  the  retail 
unions  take  a  rather  less  than  wel-i 
coming  attitude  toward  stock  count*  | 
by  salespeople.  The  manufacturer,  forf 
his  part,  gets  larger  orders,  since  the- 
stock  is  kept  complete  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  to  customers.  Store  costs  are! 
reduced,  and  often  it  is  possible  toj. 
work  out  a  delivery  schedule  as  wellt 
as  a  stock-count  schedule. 


Nothing  Static.  At  several  points  in^ 
the  discussion,  panelists  and  speakers 
from  the  floor  emphasized  that  there  ^ 
can  be  nothing  static  about  a  basic  | 
stock  system;  the  rate  of  sale  changes;! 
delivery  time  may  change;  items  mayt 
lose  or  take  on  the  qualities  of  basic  1 
stock.  Alertness  to  change  cannot  bej 
dispensed  with.  I 

Panelist  Armstrong  brought  up  the| 
question  of  classification  budgets  when  I 
there  are  both  basics  and  non-basics 
in  the  same  classification.  Here  the 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  there  should 
be  separate  budgets  for  each;  also 
that  the  basic  may  have  to  be  defined  1 
as  a  price  line  (such  as  men’s  ties  at  | 
a  given  price )  in  some  departments  i 
instead  of  as  a  specific  item.  | 


Cost  Estimates.  When  discussion  I 
swung  over  to  the  control  of  fashion  | 
items,  Armstrong  asked  if  any  of  the  ; 
stores  represented  actually  knew  what  j 
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such  controls  cost  and  if  they  could 
afford  that  cost.  Panelist  Fabrikant 
volunteered  that  in  his  store  the  time 
of  one  and  one-half  girls  was  needed 
for  the  direct  work  on  fashion  con¬ 
trols,  aside  from  time  spent  by  de¬ 
partmental  people  in  stock  counts.  A 
spokesman  for  another  store  reported 
that  his  store’s  unit  control  office 
handles  the  stubs  from  five  stores;  pay¬ 
roll  and  supplies  are  prorated  month¬ 
ly  to  each  store  and  department  in 
proportion  to  volume.  Buyers  are 
given  their  costs  as  “merchandise 
clerical”  in  both  dollars  and  percent¬ 
age  of  sales. 

A  spokesman  for  a  large  Brooklyn 
store  volunteered  that  the  cost  of  cleri¬ 
cal  help  in  his  store  for  unit  control 
ran  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  per 
cent;  that  the  time  used  for  counts 
was  about  one-half  hour  per  person 
per  week.  These,  naturally,  are  the 
more  costly  types  of  control;  in  piece 
goods,  a  representative  of  a  mail  order 
company’s  retail  stores  said  his  entire 
cost  of  control  is  0.2  per  cent,  a  figure 
he  characterized  as  very  low  for  so 
valuable  an  instrument. 

Panelist  Labarr  suggested  that  stock 
controls  should  not  be  considered 
costs;  that  they  were  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  sales  they  help  de¬ 
velop  and  the  way  in  which  they  con¬ 
trol  the  store’s  investment.  A  speaker 
from  the  floor  carried  the  idea  a  step 
further  and  suggested  considering  the 
cost  of  a  lack  of  effective  control.  He 
cited  tests  made  among  shoppers  leav¬ 
ing  large  department  and  specialty 
stores — tests  showing  that  as  many  as 
one  in  three  had  walked  out  without 
being  able  to  buy  the  item  they  came 
for. 

Panelist  Armstrong  sodded  that  no 
system,  however  good,  can  replace  the 
good  buyer  who  is  given  some  free¬ 
dom.  He  recalled  the  old-time  buyers 
who  made  the  great  stores  of  today — 
buyers  who  were  always  overbought, 
and  who  therefore  sold  a  great  deal. 
In  the  search  for  ways  to  control  stocks 
and  insure  completeness,  he  warned 
against  controlling  the  buyer  so  tight¬ 
ly  that  the  valuable  asset  of  initiative 
is  destroyed. 


MERCHANDISING  THE 
PIECE  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 


piECE  goods  business,  like  ancient 
"  Gaul  or  a  present-day  apple  pie, 
divides  itself  into  parts.  Buyers  and 
resources  at  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion’s  Piece  Goods  Session  agreed  up¬ 
on  three  parts:  staple,  fashion,  and 
promotional.  But  when  it  came  to  de¬ 
ciding  how  big  each  part  should  be, 
and  which  was  the  important  one  un¬ 
der  current  conditions,  there  was  con¬ 
siderably  less  unanimity.  Discussion 
was  lively,  sometimes  heated,  often 
constructive. 

The  session  itself  fell  into  three 
parts:  two  prepared  talks,  a  panel¬ 
and-audience  discussion,  and  a  fash¬ 
ion  show.  Sam  Cardone,  piece  goods 
buyer  for  Forbes  &  Wallace,  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  and  chairman  of 
the  NRMA  Piece  Goods  Executive 
Committee,  presided.  Prepared  talks 
were  given  by  Arthur  M.  Haenel,  re¬ 
tail  sales  manager,  Ameritex  Retail 
Division,  Cohn-Hall-Marx,  and  Charles 
F.  Welek,  111,  president  Charles  F. 
Welek  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Panelists  were:  Frances  Jackson, 
piece  goods  buyer.  Woodward  &  Lo- 
throp,  Washington,  and  director. 
Piece  Goods  Executive  Committee, 
NRMA;  Edmond  Donnelly,  retired 
piece  goods  merchandiser,  Fowler, 
Dick  &  Walker,  Wilkes-Barre;  Isidor 
Kaplan,  president,  Isidor  Kaplan,  New 
York;  Duncan  McLean,  vice  president. 
Fabrex  Corporation,  New  York; 
George  M.  Stevens,  vice  president. 
The  Butterick  Company,  Inc. 

The  fashion  show,  “Spotlight  on 
Children,”  presented  children’s  styles 
for  spring  and  summer  of  1961,  by 
McCall  Pattern  Company.  Mrs.  Rita 
Ustinov,  the  pattern  company’s  fash¬ 
ion  coordinator,  was  commentator. 

Better  Selling.  Indicative  of  the  con¬ 
stant  concern  for  improved  operation 
was  the  subject  of  the  two  opening 
talks:  What  piece  goods  retailers  need 


to  do  for  a  better  selling  job.  Arthur 
Haenel,  of  Ameritex,  urged  a  more 
modern  approach,  particularly  in  at¬ 
tractive  presentation  and  display. 
There  has  been  some  improvement  in 
tbe  past  10  years,  he  noted,  but  not 
enough.  He  asked  for  more  space, 
particularly  in  branches  now  at  the 
planning  stage,  better  location,  better 
education  of  salespeople,  elimination 
of  fringe  purchases,  elimination  of  odd 
lots  of  price  promotions,  concentra¬ 
tion  on  fewer  resources,  and  an  effort 
to  sell  fabrics  for  the  home.  He  urged 
buying  style  fabrics  in  greater  depth 
and  “buying”  from  the  department’s 
own  inventories  for  promotions,  and 
also  looking  for  price  concessions  on 
current  fabric  successes  from  the  re¬ 
sources  the  department  has  made  it¬ 
self  important  to. 

Fabric  departments,  Haenel  said, 
can  be  very  profitable;  they  can  yield 
greater  markup  than  many  ready-to- 
wear  departments,  with  comparable 
turnover;  they  can  get  help  from  their 
important  suppliers.  Management,  he 
suggested,  should  review  key  lines 
with  buyers,  since  many  of  the  new 
buyers  need  direction.  With  improved 
presentation,  better  lighting  (because 
“merchandise  can  appear  to  be  worth 
many  cents  per  yard  more  imder  the 
proper  lighting”),  and  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  fashion,  yard  goods  volume  and 
profits  can  be  maintained  and  in¬ 
creased. 

Fashion  Angle.  Charles  Welek’s  talk 
emphasized  the  fashion  angle  of  piece 
goods  business;  his  own  store  is  out¬ 
standing  in  this  field.  He  urged  piece 
goods  buyers  to  recognize  that  their 
competition  comes  from  ready-to- 
wear;  if  a  customer  is  not  happy  and 
satisfied  with  a  garment  she  makes 
for  herself,  she  is  lost  to  ready-to-wear. 
To  earn  her  continuing  patronage, 
the  piece  goods  department  should  do 
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a  careful  job  of  buying:  Welek  urged 
consulting  the  pattern  companies  on 
fashion  trends,  studying  trade  publi¬ 
cations,  and  using  the  store’s  fashion 
coordinator  where  there  is  one. 

‘“If  we  do  these  things,”  he  said, 
“we  have  a  big  jump  on  the  competi¬ 
tion  that  still  feel  that  the  fabric  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  matter  of  price.”  Certain 
basics,  of  course,  must  be  on  never- 
out,  and  then  there  are  novelties,  “the 
fun  part  of  our  business,”  that  must 
be  promoted  to  sell  and  that  are  “the 
icing  on  the  cake.”  To  stir  up  cus¬ 
tomer  interest,  Welek  urged  getting 
salespeople  excited  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  using  all  possible  sales  aids,  keep¬ 
ing  fixtures  up  to  date,  having  dis¬ 
plays  and  windows  that  “look  like 
fashion — look  like  ready-to-wear.” 
Clean,  uncluttered  pattern  depart¬ 
ments,  and  fresh,  young-looking  mani¬ 
kins  were  also  on  his  list. 

Fashion  shows,  he  continued,  should 
be  frequent,  and  should  cover  all  age 
groups,  not  forgetting  children.  Pro¬ 
grams,  interesting  commentary,  and 
emphasis  on  the  unlimited  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes  the  home  sewer  has 
available,  were  also  urged.  He  re¬ 
minded  stores  also  that  the  small  no¬ 
tions  items  that  complete  the  piece 
goods  sale  should  not  be  overlooked. 
In  his  own  store,  cashier-wrappers 
check  every  purchase  to  see  that 
thread,  zipper,  tape,  etc.,  have  been 
included;  he  estimates  that  a  depart¬ 
ment  selling  $500,000  a  year  of  piece 
goods  can  get  at  least  an  extra  $25,000 
of  business  over  its  present  sewing 
notions  sales. 

“We  are  in  a  creative  business,” 
Welek  summed  up.  “We  know  a 
woman  will  never  lose  her  taste  for 
nice  things.  Why  is  it  then  necessary 
for  us  to  promote  price,  price,  price 
in  all  of  our  advertising?” 

Price  Promotions.  Nat  Applebaum, 
piece  goods  buyer  turned  president 
of  the  Bailey  Company,  suggested  an 
answer  to  that  question.  Not  every 
store,  he  indicated,  is  a  fashion  store. 
For  others  to  go  overboard  on  fashion 
would  be  to  dissipate  what  price  pro¬ 
motions  do  accomplish  for  them.  Piece 


goods  customers  want  value,  he  said, 
and  strong  price  promotions  make 
friends  among  them — even  if,  as  some¬ 
one  suggested,  they  do  not  make 
profits. 

Panelist  Isidor  Kaplan,  on  the  other 
hand,  cited  the  experience  of  one  of 
the  country’s  largest  stores.  There  the 
piece  goods  department  runs  one  ma¬ 
jor  price  promotion  a  year,  marking 
down  strong  items  from  stock,  getting 
additional  supplies  of  these  numbers 
from  resources  at  a  concession  in 
price,  and  putting  them  into  stock  at 
short  markup.  After  the  sale,  any  left¬ 
overs  return  to  stock  at  their  normal 
price.  He  contrasted  this  with  the 
practice  of  some  stores  in  spending 
all  their  money  on  promotional  buys, 
until  they  have  only  remainders  in 
stock. 

Using  Resources.  Buyers  who  spread 
themselves  too  thin  were  described  by 
Panelist  Duncan  McLean  as  “bone” 
buyers,  who  throw  a  bone  to  every 
resource.  He  suggested  that  10  or  12 
good  resources  can  supply  the  average 
department.  If,  say,  70  per  cent  of 
the  business  is  placed  with  these,  the 
store  will  be  important  to  its  resources 
and  will  minimize  duplications  within 
the  stock.  The  remaining  30  per  cent 
of  the  purchases  can  be  reserved  for 
opportune  buys,  promotions,  etc.  To  a 
buyer  who  questioned  this  philosophy 
in  the  light  of  the  many  new  fibers 
that  need  sampling  and  testing.  Panel¬ 
ist  Kaplan  suggested  that  the  largest 
distributors  are  usually  first  with  the 
most  successful  new  yarns,  and  will 
stand  behind  a  worthwhile  account  if 
anything  goes  wrong. 

One  buyer,  caugbt  between  re¬ 
sources  who  say  stores  do  not  buy 
enough  and  management  that  says 
they  buy  too  much,  asked  for  a  de¬ 
sirable  stock-sales  ratio  for  profit. 
Another  buyer  brought  enthusiastic 
applause  by  pointing  out  that  profit 
is  not  based  on  the  stock  carried,  and 
that  turnover  should  be  an  end  re¬ 
sult,  not  a  planned  figure  that  limits 
the  size  of  the  stock.  A  profit,  he  said, 
can  be  made  on  a  single  turn  some¬ 
times.  Other  factors  are  important 


as  well  as  turnover.  “You  as  a  buyer  1 
must  make  your  own  decision,”  he 
insisted.  “Fight  it  out  with  your  boss 
if  you  think  you  need  more  stock.  1 1 
would!”  I 


Models.  Discussing  the  importance  L 
of  model  garments  in  selling  fashion  i 
fabrics,  panelist  Frances  Jackson  [ 
stressed  that  visual  display  is  the  de- 1 
partment’s  image,  and  that  the  model  I 
on  display  is  its  silent  salesperson. 
Although  she  urged  buyers  to  fight  ' 
for  better  lighting,  fixtures,  etc.,  she 
emphasized  that  the  important  ele-  ' 
ments  are  that  the  model  should  be 
clean-cut,  well  accessorized,  and  with  ^ 
a  catchy  sign.  She  especially  remind-  ^ 
ed  buyers  to  check  hem  lines  on  model 
garments,  to  be  sure  they  are  right 
for  the  age  and  style. 

On  the  subject  of  how  pattern  com¬ 
panies  can  help,  panelist  Stevens  in¬ 
dicated  that  their  function  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  consumer  and  to  help  her 
make  the  many  decisions  that  go  into 
making  a  garment.  “We  are  the  ex¬ 
citement,”  he  said.  “Use  us  more.” 
He  asked  also  for  a  little  cooperation 
when  pattern  companies  send  people 
in  to  help  stage  a  promotional  event. 
A  fiber  company  spokesman,  from  the 
floor,  reminded  buyers  that  help  is 
offered  also  in  that  quarter. 
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Schools.  For  tie-ins  with  schools, 
Charles  Welek  outlined  his  store’s 
procedure.  They  work  closely  with 
schools  and  encourage  teachers  to 
tour  the  store  with  students.  They 
give  literature  to  classes  and  send 
catalogues  to  schools  in  all  states  each 
semester;  schools  pay  for  the  cata¬ 
logues.  They  participate  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  conventions.  They  find  that 
the  educational  work  they  do  brings 
present  business  and  builds  for  the 
future. 

Panelist  Donnelly,  looking  back  on 
44  years  in  the  field,  offered  advice  to 
young  buyers  of  today:  “Fight  for  the 
right  to  run  your  own  department,” 
he  said.  “Make  your  management 
recognize  that  it  must  be  run  different¬ 
ly  from  any  other  department  of  the 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


The  Federal  Minimum  Wage 


mi 


Legislative  outlook  and  opposition  program  on  the  minimum  wage  issue 
were  subjects  of  top  management  session.  Among  the  discussion  leaders: 
George  Plant,  manager  of  NRMA's  Store  Management  Group,  Personnel 
Group  and  Employee  Relations  Service;  Mike  Bernstein,  counsel  to  the 
minority  members  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  and  E.  B.  Sydnor, 
president  of  Southern  Department  Stores  and  chairman  of  the  NRMA 
Government  Affairs  Committee.  Sydnor  is  organizing  state  committees 
of  retailers  for  political  action  on  this  and  other  issues. 


THK  almost  complete  exemption  of 
the  retail  trade  from  Federal  wage 
I  and  hour  controls  has  lasted  for  23 
years.  The  retail  exemption  was  ex- 
;  plicilly  written  into  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  Congress.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  the  exemption  was  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  local  character  of  retail- 
‘  ing,  which  was  recognized  by  Congress 
,  in  193{>  as  putting  it  outside  the  Fed¬ 
eral  jurisdiction  over  interstate  com- 

I’  merce.  The  result  of  the  exemption 
was  that  the  wage-hour  law  was  written 
t  in  terms  of  industrial  organizations, 
I  and  industrial  personnel  structures 
[  and  employment  practices. 

£  At  the  general  convention  session 
:  on  the  subject  of  labor  legislation, 
[  these  two  points  were  made: 
i  (1)  Opposition  to  Federal  wage- 
[  hour  coverage  for  the  retail  trade  is 
r  still  firmly  based  on  the  right  of  the 
;  states  to  regulate  local  business  with- 
I  in  their  borders,  which  should  not  be 
pre-empted  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment: 

(2l  If  Congressional  recognition  of 
the  intrastate  character  of  retailing  is 
,  no  longer  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
I  retail  exemption,  then  Congress  should 
I  recognize  that  the  FLSA,  with  its 
I  orientation  to  industrial  conditions,  is 
I  not  an  appropriate  or  practical  form 
I  of  regulation  for  retailing. 

How  complicated,  burdensome  and 
often  absurd  the  FLSA  provisions 
would  be  if  applied  to  retailing  was 
described  in  detail  by  Edward  L.  Field, 
Allied  Stores’  director  of  personnel 
and  chairman  of  the  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  NRMA.  With 
him  on  the  speakers’  platform  were 
E.  B.  Sydnor,  Jr.,  president  of  South¬ 
ern  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  and  Mike 
Bernstein,  minority  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare.  Bernstein  represented 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  who  had 
been  scheduled  to  address  the  meet¬ 
ing  but  was  detained  in  Washington 
on  Senate  business.  Chairman  of  the 
meeting,  which  was  organized  by  the 


Employee  Relations  Committee,  was 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,  NRMA  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  vice  president  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads. 

Both  Field  and  Sydnor  strove  to 
impress  on  their  audience  how  urgent 
it  is  to  make  their  senators  and  con¬ 
gressmen  realize  what  an  upheaval  the 
FLSA  would  cause  in  retailing.  Its 
impact  would  by  no  means  be  limited 
to  the  simple  establishment  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  overtime  standard  for 
rank  and  file  workers.  In  the  retail 
personnel  structure  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  supervisors  and  assist¬ 
ant  supervisors  who  are  bona  fide  ex¬ 
ecutives  yet  also  have  selling  or  other 
duties  that  disqualify  them  as  execu¬ 
tives  by  the  FLSA  definition.  They 
would  become  subject  to  overtime  pay 
provisions  in  spite  of  relatively  high 
salary  scales. 

Besides  this,  there  are  the  expenses 
and  extreme  complications  of  the  pay 
problems  that  would  arise  from  the 
prevalence  of  commission  compensa¬ 
tion  and  bonus  payments  in  retailing; 
the  many  employees  who  receive  gra¬ 
tuities  that  would  have  to  he  calcu¬ 
lated  into  base  hourly  rates;  the  large 
numbers  of  student-workers  in  retail 
training  programs.  These  difficulties 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  were  de- 
.scribed  in  detail  by  Edward  Field.  He 


urged  every  retailer  to  see  that  his 
representatives  in  Congress  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  problems  which  would 
grow  out  of  the  application  to  retail¬ 
ing  of  what  are  really  industrial  stand¬ 
ards.  And  he  w'arned  of  two  far- 
reaching  effects  which  would  involve 
more  than  retail  interests: 

(  1  I  “Federal  wage  and  hour  con¬ 
trols  imposed  upon  the  retail  and  serv¬ 
ice  trades  will  be  infl{itionary  and  will 
contribute  to  unemployment.” 

I  2)  “The  encroachment  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  into  this  area  will 
precipitate  additional  political  pres¬ 
sures  to  federalize  the  unemployment 
compensation  and  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  systems  now  administered  by 
the  states.” 

“If  you  are  not  willing,”  Field  con¬ 
cluded,  “to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and 


The  text  of  Mr.  Field's  address,  spell- 
ing  out  in  complete  detail  how 
FLSA  would  affect  retailers,  ap- 
t  peared  in  the  January  STORES. 
‘  In  response  to  many  requests,  re- 
'  prints  have  been  made.  These  may 
be  ordered,  at  a  handling  cost  of 
■  ^  $1.50  for  10  reprints,  from  the  Store 
Management  Group,  NRMA,  100 
West  31st  Street,  New  York  1. 

s  . . . , . , . . . 
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PERSONNEL’S 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
FOR  PRODUCTIVITY 
AND  PROFITS 

HOW  can  Personnel— and  Training 
—  contribute  to  management's 
profits?  What  are  the  basic  forces 
which  stimulate  people  to  be  better 
producers?  What  can  we  learn  from 
industry  in  planning  long-range  execu- 
tive  programs?  Do  you  know  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  sound  salary  administration 
program  for  executives? 

These  are  provocative  questions  to 
which  you'll  find  some  stimulating  an¬ 
swers  in  these  five  outstanding  and  well 
integrated  talks  from  the  January  Con¬ 
vention. 

PERSONNEL'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
BETTER  PROFIT- 
James  L.  McEwen,  Lit  Brothers 

MOTIVATING  HUMAN  FORCES- 
Richard  A.  Enion,  Handy  Associates 

ANALYZING  TRAINING  NEEDS- 
Anne  Saum,  Anne  Saum  &  Asso¬ 
ciates 

INDUSTRY'S  APPROACH  TO  TRAIN¬ 
ING  AND  EXECUTIVE  DEVELOP- 
MENT- 

S.  B.  Hayes,  N.  J.  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

COMPENSATING  STORE  EXECUTIVES- 
Frank  Waldenfels,  Frank  Walden- 
fels  &  Associates 

TIMELY-CHALLENGING- 

INFORMATIVE 

Order  Yours  Today! 


Personnel  Group,  NRMA 

100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 

P'eose  send  .  copies  of  "Personnel's  Re¬ 

sponsibilities  for  Productivity  and  Profits." 

NRMA  Members  . $2.00 

Non-Members  . $3.00 

Nome  . 

Store  . 

Address  . 

City .  Zone....  State . 

(Make  checks  payable  to  NRMA. 

N.Y.C.  orders,  add  3%  sales  tax) 


go  to  work  on  your  Congressmen,  then 
the  battle  will  be  lost.  .  .  .  The  voice 
of  Main  Street  has  always  command¬ 
ed  great  respect  in  the  Congress.  But 
unless  Congress  hears  that  voice  per¬ 
sonally  from  each  of  you  in  every  con¬ 
gressional  district  throughout  the 
country,  you  are  going  to  have  the 
Federal  wage-hour  law  imposed  upon 
your  store  and  the  headache  that  will 
follow,  believe  me,  is  going  to  be 
immense!” 

Political  Action  Program.  NR.MA’s 
Government  Affairs  Committee  has 
been  working  for  some  months  at  the 
job  of  creating  a  national  network  of 
retailers  pledged  to  carry  to  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  the  retail 
story  on  FLSA  and  other  national 
legislation  affecting  the  trade.  Eugene 
Sydnor  reported  to  the  convention 
meeting  that,  as  of  early  January, 
prominent  retailers  in  over  one-half 
of  the  states  have  accepted  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  acting  as  state  political  ac¬ 
tion  chairmen. 

“Your  state  chairman,”  he  said, 
“will  get  in  touch  with  you  to  ask  you 
to  help  —  to  see  your  Senators  and 
Representatives,  to  serve  on  delega¬ 
tions  to  Washington,  to  carry  the  story 
of  the  retail  position  to  your  news¬ 
papers  too.  Effective  political  action 
means  organizing  at  the  grass  roots 
level  in  each  state  and  congressional 
district.  The  Association’s  job  is  to 
give  you  the  facts  and  the  figures, 
but  you  must  speak  up  for  yourself.” 

The  Goldwater  Platform.  Attorney 
Bernstein  spoke  at  some  length  about 
Senator  Goldwater’s  proposals  in  the 
field  of  labor  legislation.  He  read  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  “A  Statement  of  Republi¬ 
can  Principles.  Programs  and  Objec¬ 
tives”  embodying  the  Goldwater  doc¬ 
trine  of  “progressive  conservatism.” 
His  proposals  for  Federal  action  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

( 1 )  Legislation  to  assure  that  no 
qualified  worker  who  wishes  to  join  a 
union  is  excluded  from  membership. 

( 2 )  Legislation  to  prevent  the  use 
of  union  dues,  where  union  member¬ 
ship  is  compulsory,  for  political  pur¬ 


poses. 

(3)  Legislation  to  eliminate  vio- 
lence  and  intimidation  in  labor  dis¬ 
putes. 

(4)  Amendment  of  the  Landrum 
Griffin  Act  to  require  a  Federal  agen¬ 
cy  to  bring  suit  in  behalf  of  a  union 
member  whose  legal  rights  have  been 
violated  by  his  union. 

(5)  Legislation  to  prevent  the  call¬ 
ing  of  strikes  or  continuation  of  strikes 
by  union  leadership  without  adequate 
consultation  with  union  members. 
This  proposal  has  two  parts.  The  first 
requires  30-day  advance  notice  of  in¬ 
tention  to  strike.  The  second  provides 
that  at  any  time  after  this  notice,  on 
petition  by  30  per  cent  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  establishment  that  is 
to  be  or  has  been  struck,  the  NLRB 
will  conduct  a  secret  strike  vote  among 
the  employees.  Unless  the  strike  is 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  voting  it  will  he  declared  un¬ 
lawful. 

As  to  minimum  wage  legislation. 
Bernstein  pointed  out  that  only  two 
members  of  the  15  on  the  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  could  be  counted  on  to 
support  the  retail  exemption.  These 
two  would,  he  said,  insist  on  hearings 
on  the  legislation  and  if  hearings  were 
denied  would  protest  vigorously  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Whether  they 
could  gain  majority  backing  on  the 
floor  against  the  legislation  could  not 
be  predicted.  Obviously  much  would 
depend  on  how  effectively  retailers  ex- 
{)lain  to  their  own  representatives  in 
Congress  the  impact  FLSA  would  have 
on  their  stores. 

Bernstein  suggested  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  concern  about  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  international  trade  lends 
additional  strength  to  the  argument 
against  a  higher  minimum  wage  and 
against  the  extension  of  its  coverage 
to  more  people.  The  whole  cost  struc¬ 
ture  would  be  pushed  a  notch  higher, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  U.  S.  is 
being  priced  out  of  world  markets. 
.American  retailers,  he  said,  might 
themselves  be  forced  to  buy  more  of 
their  goods  abroad  in  order  to  obtain 
higher  margins  .to  meet  increased 
labor  costs. 
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IMPROVED 

MATERIALS 

HANDLING 

nUDGETING  manpower  costs,  us- 
^  ing  automation  in  materials  han¬ 
dling,  and  weighing  capital  invest¬ 
ments  against  manpower  costs — these 
were  the  operating  tools  for  better 
profits  that  were  explored  at  a  Store 
Management  Group  session  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Howard  Davis,  vice 
president  of  Jordan  Marsh  Company, 
Boston.  Speakers  were:  Frank  R. 
Beaudine,  industrial  engineering  man¬ 
ager,  Montgomery  Ward,  Chicago; 
Raymond  Munsch,  vice  president,  op¬ 
erations,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond; 
Robert  R.  Jones,  partner,  Arthur 
Andersen  Company,  Chicago. 

Frank  Beaudine’s  subject,  control¬ 
ling  labor  costs  within  reasonable 
limits,  included  a  discussion  of  tech¬ 
niques  for  accomplishing  these  ends. 
Comparing  with  last  year  does  not 
indicate  what  constitutes  good  per¬ 
formance,  he  pointed  out.  Percentage 
to  sales  figures  can  be  misleading,  for, 
as  sales  go  down,  percentages  go  up 
and  produce  pressure  to  reduce  labor 
costs — sometimes  at  just  the  wrong 
lime.  Marking,  for  instance,  has  a 
flow  of  work  related  to  receipts  rather 
than  sales;  to  cut  down  when  sales  are 
low  simply  means  delaying  work  that 
must  eventually  be  done.  Those  de¬ 
lays  can  be  costly. 

Manpower  Budget.  As  an  example  of 
a  manpower  budgeting  project,  Beau¬ 
dine  discussed  a  study  currently  near¬ 
ing  completion  in  the  downtown  Chi¬ 
cago  Fair  Store.  Here,  the  stockkeep¬ 
ing  activity  was  studied.  Under  the 


old  system,  there  were  central  and 
floor  stockmen,  with  overlapping 
duties,  and  with  floor  men  reporting  to 
department  heads  while  central  stock 
men  reported  to  the  head  of  that  area. 

The  first  change  was  to  put  all  the 
men  under  a  Stockkeeping  Supervisor. 
Next,  they  were  divided  into  three 
groups:  central,  floor,  and  runners.  A 
replenishment  schedule  was  set  up  for 
each  department,  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trips  from  central  to  floor,  and 
to  balance  the  work.  Then  elevator 
schedules  were  coordinated  with  de¬ 
livery  schedules,  to  reduce  waiting 
time.  To  budget  the  manpower,  the 
next  step  was  to  study  the  variations 
in  sales  and  stock  work  for  each  de¬ 
partment  from  month  to  month.  Also 
studied  was  the  minimum  number  of 
stockkeeping  personnel  needed,  the 
factors  (sales  and  receipts)  that  gen¬ 
erate  work,  and  the  impact  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  on  each  man’s  work. 

Ultimately,  it  was  found  that  sales 
generated  about  twice  the  labor  re¬ 
quirements  that  receipts  did.  With  an 
estimate  of  sales  and  receipts  and  with 
a  guide  chart  as  to  the  amount  of 
work  generated  in  proportion  to  sales 
for  each  department  in  the  month  to 
be  planned  for,  the  supervisor  can 
block  out  his  needs — monthly,  week¬ 
ly,  daily.  In  following  up  the  plan, 
he  has  flexibility  to  adapt  to  new 
situations  that  develop,  since  all  stock- 
keeping  activities  are  now  under  his 
supervision. 

The  new  procedure  calls  for  check¬ 
ing  planned  figures  against  actual 
sales,  receipts,  and  work  each  week. 
Within  two  months,  the  new  program 
raised  the  average  productivity  per 
man  hour  from  $270  to  $350  of  sales. 
Gost  reduction  is  estimated  at  $46,800 
a  year.  Elements  in  the  procedure  to 
which  Beaudine  called  special  atten¬ 
tion  are:  the  support  of  management. 


essential  in  overcoming  any  resistance 
to  change,  and  the  fact  that  the  new 
procedure  puts  the  responsibility  for 
planning  at  the  supervisor  level,  mak¬ 
ing  a  real  manager  of  the  man. 

Automation.  Raymond  Munsch  point¬ 
ed  out  that  many  downtown  stores 
were  built  and  planned  at  a  time  when 
both  space  and  labor  were  cheap,  and 
their  physical  facilities  reflect  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  past  rather  than  the  needs 
of  the  present.  In  considering  mod¬ 
ernization  through  automation  of  ma¬ 
terials  handling,  it  is  important  to 
take  into  account  both  the  savings  to 
be  achieved  and  the  better  service  that 
will  be  given.  Most  stores  have  al¬ 
ready  mechanized  to  some  degree,  to 
save  labor.  Automation,  however,  sub¬ 
stitutes  controls  for  decisions,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  saving  labor;  it  gets  high  rates 
of  production  and  handles  peak  loads 
effectively. 

Reporting  on  a  study  among  88 
member  stores  of  the  NRMA,  whose 
total  annual  volume  averaged  about 
$30  million,  Munsch  called  attention 
to  the  relatively  low  percentage  re¬ 
porting  mechanized  or  automated  de¬ 
vices.  He  cited  such  figures  as:  only 
10  per  cent  have  self-leveling  docks 
in  the  receiving  area;  only  five  per 
cent  have  automatic  carriers  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving,  marking  and  stock  rooms; 
only  two  per  cent  use  magnetic  guides 
in  the  warehouse;  only  eight  per  cent 
have  four-tier  picking  in  the  ware¬ 
house. 

Such  improvements  as  the  study 
found  among  the  reporting  stores  had 
usually  been  installed  within  the  past 
five  years,  and  remarkably  little  cur¬ 
rent  planning  for  automation  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Retailing,  said  Munsch,  is 
10  to  15  years  behind  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  field  in  its  methods  of  handling 
merchandise.  And  this  may  lead  to 
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OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  •  260  ELEVENTH  AVENUE 


LENOX  SQUARE  is  Atlanta's  new  and  highly  successful  74  acre 
regional  shopping  center.  It  offers  the  wares  of  61  bright  new  shops 
beoring  famous  Peachtree  Street  names.  All,  within  easy  reach  by  two 
Otis  escalators  or  pedestrion  walks  from  the  6,000  car  parking  area. 


LENOX  SQUARE'S  ottractive  central  mall  is  1,014  feet  long.  Yet,  it  has  skillfully  ovoided  being 
a  challenge  to  shoppers'  endurance.  Rest  is  encouraged.  Benches  are  numerous.  All  horizontal 
surfaces,  such  os  the  edge  shelves  of  the  planting  boxes,  are  a  standard  IS  inches  high  to  encourage 
o  restful  pause.  In  addition,  shoppers  are  never  permitted  to  be  overwhelmed  by  an  apparently 
endless  vista  of  61  shop  fronts.  Strategically  arranged  cross  plantings  of  shrubbery  and  trees 
permit  only  four  or  five  shops  to  be  seen  at  one  time. 
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SQUARE 


expose,  whole  families  to  impulse  sales 


M/C 

1 

g  center,  illustrates  an  interesting 

new  factor  in  retailing.  Housewives,  who  formerly  shopped  alone  in  downtown 
Atlanta,  now  take  along  husband  and  children  to  Lenox  Square. 

The  result?  More  members  of  the  family  are  exposed  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
merchandise— which  brings  up  the  well  known  fact  that  "merchandise  that  can  be 
seen  can  be  sold!" 


Increased  impulse  selling  has  long  been  a  basic  advantage  of  OTIS  Escalators. 
They’re  really  'inclined  sales  aisles.’  Shoppers  are  kept  constantly  exposed  to 
display  merchandise  as  they  ride  comfortably  from  floor-to-floor.  It’s  known  that 
impulse  sales  in  a  well  merchandised  store  are  as  high  as  50%  of  all  sales— a 
sales  advantage  that  OTIS  Escalators  are  giving  to  the  Lenox  Square  stores  of 
RICH’S,  DAVISON-PAXON  and  KRESGE’S. 


INCREASE  IMPULSE  SALES 
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the  hiring  of  more  men  from  industry 
to  help  improve  retail  materials  handl¬ 
ing. 

Investment  vs.  Spending.  Munsch 
urged  management  to  regard  the 
money  used  for  “merchandising”  non¬ 
selling  space  as  an  investment,  not  an 
expenditure,  since  it  does  pay  divi¬ 
dends.  He  also  urged  planning  the 
non-selling  as  well  as  the  selling  areas 
when  a  new  store  is  designed;  im¬ 
provements  that  are  made  after  the 
building  is  up  are  bound  to  be  more 
costly. 

Although  no  one  answer  can  apply 
to  all  stores,  because  of  the  differences 
in  size  of  structure  and  degree  of  cen¬ 
tralization  of  function,  Munsch  did 
emphasize  that,  for  stores  or  branches 
doing  $10  million  or  more,  it  is  today 
feasible  to  plan  for  completely  auto¬ 
mated  handling  of  merchandise  from 
the  receiving  platform  to  the  peri¬ 
meter  stockroom,  and  then  back  to 
wrapping,  packing,  and  delivery. 

New  Devices  at  Work.  To  demon¬ 
strate  this  point,  and  also  to  present 
a  variety  of  techniques,  some  of  which 
the  audience  could  take  home  and 
apply  to  their  individual  problems, 
Munsch  showed  slides  of  actual  in¬ 
stallations  in  stores.  Among  them 
were  vertical  conveyors,  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  a  tall  building,  to  bring  mer¬ 
chandise  from  street  level  to  an  eighth 
floor  receiving  area;  a  telematic  dis¬ 
patching  system  that  sends  carriers 
of  merchandise  from  a  marking  area 
in  a  service  building,  through  a  tun¬ 
nel  under  a  street,  to  the  perimeter 
stockrooms  of  the  sales  building,  and 
around  the  perimeter  until  the  precise 
aisle  is  reached.  ( If  another  carrier 
is  in  the  aisle,  the  carrier  makes  an¬ 
other  circuit  while  it  waits,  but  does 
not  block  traffic.)  Also  shown  was  a 
truck  that  operates  on  its  own,  goes 
down  an  aisle,  slows  and  blows  a  horn 
before  crossing  other  aisles,  raises 
doors  for  itself,  etc. 

Munsch  warned,  however,  against 
being  dazzled  by  gimmicks  for  their 
own  sake.  He  stressed  the  importance 
of  selling  the  staff  on  any  new  instal¬ 
ls 


lations,  and  instilling  pride  of  per¬ 
formance  because  of  the  efficient  job 
the  equipment  makes  possible.  He 
stressed  also  that  there  is  much  that 
can  be  done  by  simply  improving 
methods,  structures,  and  layout,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  much  or  little  new 
equipment  is  acquired. 

Managing  Capital.  With  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  mechanization  and  automa¬ 
tion,  the  demand  for  capital  to  be  in¬ 
vested  in  new  equipment  may  well 
exceed  the  supply  of  capital  available 
for  the  purpose.  Robert  Jones  offered 
some  guides  for  management  in  the 
making  of  decisions  as  to  when  and 
where  to  invest  in  equipment. 

First,  to  be  sure  the  most  profitable 
channels  are  utilized,  he  suggested  a 
storewide  plan,  showing  the  supply 
and  demand  for  capital.  Next,  he  sug¬ 
gested  setting  up  criteria  to  evaluate 
the  profit  that  would  result  from  each 
capital  program.  In  evaluating  a  pro¬ 
gram,  he  warned  against  dependence 
upon  the  pay-back  approach — the  di¬ 
rect  payroll  savings,  to  be  weighed 
against  the  cost  of  the  equipment. 
This,  he  said,  can  be  misleading,  since 
some  investments  will  pay  off  only 
indirectly  in  payroll  savings,  but  will 
influence  profit  greatly  in  less  directly 
measurable  ways.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  weighing  the  financial 
against  the  less  tangible  elements  in 
arriving  at  a  decision. 

Measuring  Intangibles.  As  examples, 
Jones  cited  the  use  of  escalators,  air 
conditioning,  and  improved  lighting 
in  selling  areas;  their  effect  on  sales 
is  not  readily  measured  in  dollars. 
He  also  cited  the  data  processing  sys¬ 
tems  that  give  the  buyers  better  and 
faster  merchandising  data.  Their 
effect  on  profits  is  indirect,  depending 
upon  how  the  buyer  applies  the  in¬ 
formation  the  new  facilities  provide. 
Jones  warned  against  tolerating  ob¬ 
solescence  where  the  profit  pay-back 
is  not  obvious  in  dollars. 

In  evaluating  a  project  in  dollars, 
however,  Jones  added  another  cau¬ 
tion:  All  capital  projects,  he  said, 
commit  an  investment  today  for  a 


profit  tomorrow.  But  tomorrow’s  profit  ant 
dollar  must  be  equated  with  its  value  har 
in  terms  of  today’s  dollar,  which  may  of  I 
be  worth  more.  He  also  warned  that  ity 
an  analysis  of  the  cash  impact  of  a  ing 
capital  investment  is  not  equivalent  tin; 
to  an  analysis  of  its  profitability.  He  [.  effi' 
warned,  too,  that  projected  payroll  ion 
savings  should  be  translated  into  per-  1 
sonnel  savings — not  man  hours,  but  thr 
specific  jobs  or  people.  If  a  man  is  tio 
transferred  from  a  department  that  I 
no  longer  needs  him  to  one  that  has  the 
been  doing  nicely  without  him,  there  be! 
is  no  saving. 

“Plan  well,”  Jones  urged.  “Think  tui 
straight — and  be  selective  in  your  i  lie 
spending.”  t  ms 
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CONTROLS 


♦  'A  STANDARD  is  only  as  good  as 

the  use  to  which  it  is  put.” 
With  these  words,  Loren  Spademan 
summarized  the  theme  of  the  Store 
Management  Group’s  session  which 
dealt  with  various  standards,  guides 
and  uniform  forms  developed  by 
NRMA  in  connection  with  prepack¬ 
ing,  furniture  inspection  and  quality 
controls,  and  marking  and  shipping.* 
The  chairman  was  Weston  Figgins, 
vice  president  of  operations  of  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington, 
1).  C.  and  newly-elected  chairman  of 
the  Store  Management  Group. 

Quality  Control  and  Prepacking.  The 

NRMA  Prepacking  Guide,  which 
blueprints  the  requirements  of  a  good 
prepack,  represents  an  aid  to  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturers  and  retailers  alike 
for  expanding  and  improving  the  use 
of  prepacks  to  their  mutual  advantage, 
according  to  Jerome  Edwards,  assist- 

*  Copies  of  the  standards  have  been  sent  to 
NRMA  members  as  they  were  developed. 
For  farther  information,  samples,  price  lists, 
etc.  write  to  tthe  Association  at  100  West 
Slst  Street,  New  York  1. 
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ant  wholesale  superintendent  of  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn  and  chairman 
of  the  NRMA  Subcommittee  on  Qual¬ 
ity  (Control  Standards  and  Prepackag¬ 
ing.  Its  usefulness,  however,  is  con¬ 
tingent  on  more  widespread  and  more 
efficient  prepack  programs,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion. 

Edwards,  therefore,  argued  against 
three  beliefs  held  by  the  non-practi¬ 
tioners: 

►  ( 1 )  That  prepacking  foists  on 
the  manufacturer  a  responsibility  that 
belongs  to  the  retailer: 

Accepted  by  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  alike,  he  pointed  out,  this  be¬ 
lief  has  permitted  substandard  work¬ 
manship  and  inadequate  final  inspec¬ 
tion  at  the  factory  level,  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  substandard  furniture  at 
the  retail  level,  where  it  is  obligingly 
repaired  at  considerable  expense  to 
the  stores.  Making  note  of  the  long¬ 
standing  happy  relations  between  fur¬ 
niture  manufacturers  and  retailers, 
Edwards  said: 

“1  hope  nothing  I  say  here  will  im¬ 
pair  these  relations  in  any  way.  I 
do  feel,  however,  that  in  certain  in¬ 
stances,  we,  the  retailers,  have  avoid¬ 
ed  our  duties  to  our  customers  and 
overlooked  our  rights  as  purchasers 
in  deference  to  maintaining  these  re¬ 
lations  in  their  present  admirable 
form.” 

►  (2)  That  quality  control  and 
prepacking  programs  are  too  expen¬ 
sive: 

In  the  infancy  of  prepacking,  Ed¬ 
wards  noted,  this  was  true,  but  origi¬ 
nal  hit-or-miss  operations  have  be¬ 
come  rather  scientific  and  what  start¬ 
ed  on  an  individual  basis  is  now,  in 
certain  cases,  a  concerted  group  effort. 
Furthermore,  he  said: 

“At  the  present  time  a  store  initiat¬ 
ing  a  quality  control  and  prepack  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  an  excellent  position  ex- 
pensewise.  Qualified  personnel  to  ad¬ 
minister  this  program  are  already  in 
your  organization.  Information  for 
setting  up  such  a  program  is  available 
through  the  NRMA.  .  .  .  Tangible 
savings  will  result  in  a  matter  of 
weeks.” 

►  ( 3 )  That  customers  buying  high¬ 


er-priced  merchandise  are  entitled  to 
special  attention: 

To  this,  Edwards  said:  “Would  cus¬ 
tomers  tolerate  their  furniture  being 
delivered  in  the  original  cartons? 
Experience  in  the  New  York  area  says 
they  would;  in  fact  after  the  consumer 
has  been  educated,  she  demands  it. 
Television  sets  are  comparable  in 
price  with  furniture  and  much  more 
delicate  due  to  their  electronic  com¬ 
ponents.  How  many  of  you  strip  tele¬ 
vision  sets  before  you  send  them  out 
to  a  customer?” 

Edwards  also  pointed  out  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  manufacturers  of  the  free 
advertising  space  on  the  outside  of  the 
cartons.  And  he  put  in  a  word  for 
simpler,  step-by-step  unpacking  in¬ 
structions  for  the  customer. 

Store  Inspection.  Quality  control  and 
prepacking  at  the  factory  does  not 
free  the  store  of  its  responsibility  for 
inspection,  stressed  S.  F.  Petrell,  store 
operations  manager  of  Allied  Stores 
Corp.  He  explained,  as  follows,  how 
to  initiate  and  operate  an  inspection 
program  using  the  NRMA  Minimum 
Furniture  Quality  Acceptance  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Furniture  Inspection  Report: 

A  quality  control  committee  should 
be  formed.  According  to  the  size  of 
the  store,  it  may  consist  of  these  mana¬ 
gers:  divisional,  furniture,  warehouse, 
workroom,  receiving  and  adjustments 
— who  will  work  under  the  furniture 
workroom  supervisor — or  it  may  only 
include  the  furniture  buyer,  the  ware¬ 
house  manager  and  the  quality  in¬ 
spector.  A  good  candidate  for  the  key 
position  of  quality  control  man  would 
be  the  assistant  manager  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  workroom. 

Furniture  quality  should  be  meas¬ 
ured  against  the  NRMA  Standards 
and  an  Inspection  Report  form  com¬ 
pleted.  Petrell  recommended  that  in¬ 
spection  include  judging  prepacks  for 
adequate  strength  and  proper  con¬ 
struction  for  merchandise  protection; 
also  for  the  uncrating  and  assembling 
required  in  the  customer’s  home. 

As  to  how  much  incoming  mer¬ 
chandise  should  be  inspected,  he  noted 
that  it  varies  according  to  shipment 


size,  the  store’s  experience  with  spe¬ 
cific  vendors  and  the  store’s  estab¬ 
lished  criteria.  Regarding  prepacks, 
he  said:  “Choosing  a  sample  becomes 
more  critical,  for  here  the  inspection 
makes  it  necessary  to  strip  and  often 
destroy  the  pack.  A  rule  of  thumb  with 
which  many  stores  start  is  to  inspect 
10  per  cent  of  the  incoming  pieces.” 

When  corrective  action  is  neces¬ 
sary,  Petrell  advised,  the  inspector 
should  notify  the  buyer  even  though 
a  report  has  been  filed.  The  buyer 
should  then  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  manufacturer’s  representative. 

As  an  additional  means  of  alerting 
the  manufacturer  to  the  existence  of 
its  quality  control  program,  Petrell 
reported,  one  Allied  store  is  sending 
a  copy  of  all  inspection  reports  to 
manufacturers  without  requesting  an 
answer. 

Noting  that  stores  which  have  pro¬ 
grams  of  this  kind  report  improved 
customer  service,  decreases  in  work¬ 
room  costs  and  decreases  in  returns, 
Petrell  concluded:  "Quality  control  is 
not  a  policing  action  by  the  stores 
against  the  vendors.  Rather,  it  is  a 
program  by  means  of  which  the 
store  can  feed  back  to  the  vendor 
the  information  he  needs  in  order  to 
manufacture  a  product  which  is  more 
capable  of  satisfying  the  consumer.” 

Marking  and  Shipping.  Loren  C. 
Spademan  told  how  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  where  he  is  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  receiving  and  marking  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  using  five  stand¬ 
ards  developed  by  the  NRMA  Traffic 
Group’s  Receiving  and  Marking  Com¬ 
mittee.  These  standards  are:  (1) 
shipping  instructions  which  are  print¬ 
ed  on  a  gummed  label  designed  to  be 
attached  to  purchase  orders;  ( 2 )  a 
basic  format  and  layout  for  vendor- 
attached  price  tickets;  (3)  specifica¬ 
tions  for  printing  invoices;  (4)  a  uni¬ 
form  sequence  of  listing  merchandise 
content  on  the  outside  of  cartons,  and 
l5(  standard  colors  for  garment  tick¬ 
ets  to  identify  sizes. 

Putting  standards  to  work  at  Hud¬ 
son’s,  Spademan  explained,  entails 
constant  follow-up.  He  said: 
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“In  the  matter  of  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions,  for  instance,  we  have  used  a 
great  many  of  the  NRMA  stickers. 
Our  program  has  been  to  attach  the 
stickers  to  all  purchase  orders  going 
out  of  our  store  for  a  period  of  time, 
then  wait  awhile  and  do  it  again. 
In  addition,  we  follow  up  on  failure  of 
manufacturers  to  follow’  these  instruc¬ 
tions  with  a  letter  which  reiterates  the 
NRMA  standard  instructions.”  He 
added  that  the  shipping  instructions 
are  now  listed  on  the  store’s  recently 
revised  purchase  orders. 

Spademan  reported  further: 

Hudson’s  Furniture  Guide,  which 
goes  to  all  its  furniture  resources, 
contains  the  NRMA  standard  layout 
of  information  for  carton  content 
identification. 

While  encouraging  manufacturers 
to  switch  to  color-coded  size  tickets, 
Hudson’s  is  also  switching  its  own 
tickets  to  the  new  standard  as  present 
inventory  is  exhausted. 

There  has  been  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  layout  on  vendor-attached 
tickets,  especially  in  compliance  with 
the  request  that  a  manufacturer  show 
his  name  on  each  stub  of  the  ticket. 


TELEPHONE 

ORDER 

TECHNIQUES 

t^EJAKING  Telephone  Selling 
*  ■  ■  Click”  is  the  title  of  a  special 
department  store  training  program 
introduced  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Sys¬ 
tem  at  a  convention  breakfast  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Store  Management  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Groups  and  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division.  Newman  Hamblet,  vice 
president  and  director  of  operations  of 
Thalhimer  Bros,  was  chairman  of  the 
session.  Stanley  F.  Damkroger,  assist¬ 
ant  vice  president  of  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  pre¬ 
sented  the  program. 

Incorporating  the  telephone  selling 
department  into  a  total  store  image  of 
customer  service  is  the  keynote  of  the 


training  program,  said  Damkroger. 
He  said  the  program  was  developed 
in  response  to  innumerable  requests 
from  retailers  for  help  in  training  their 
telephone  selling  personnel.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  stores  to  give  to  their  em¬ 
ployees  in  brief,  daily  sessions  over  a 
one-week  period. 

The  package  that  participating  stores 
receive  contains  a  script  for  each  of 
five  sessions,  plus  special  teaching  aids 
and  selling  tools  which  employees  may 
kee})  for  use  in  carrying  out  their 
training  on  their  jobs. 

The  five  sessions  include:  (1)  The 
basic  technique  of  telephone  selling 
and  the  importance  of  this  department 
to  the  store;  (2)  Keys  to  increased 
telephone  sales,  such  as  how  to  recom¬ 
mend  related  items  and  importance 
of  knowing  merchandise;  (3)  Prac¬ 
tice  with  typical  telephone  sales  situa¬ 
tions;  (4)  Practice  with  store  ads  and 
merchandise,  and  (5)  Discussions  by 
the  store  merchandising  panel  of  the 
functions  of  the  store  and  its  public 
image. 

Included  in  the  teaching  aids  are  a 
10-minute  color  sound  film  which  por¬ 
trays  a  good  telephone  saleswoman  in 
action,  a  leader’s  guide  for  the  train¬ 
ing  supervisor  conducting  the  course, 
a  co-ordinated  size  chart  and  a  record¬ 
ed  tape  for  use  in  discussions  of  how 
best  to  handle  various  sales  situations 
with  the  customer.  Four  flip  charts 
point  up  special  tips  on  ( 1 )  Conversa¬ 
tional  Guideposts,  (2)  Talking  Color, 
I  3 )  Making  Words  Mean  More,  and 
(4)  Keys  to  Good  Service. 

For  use  by  the  telephone  sales¬ 
people,  there  are  a  small,  looseleaf 
notebook  which  includes  aids  such  as 
a  copy  of  the  co-ordinated  size  chart 
and  other  flip  chart  material.  They 
also  receive  a  practice  primer  which 
repeats  the  lessons  learned  in  handling 
different  situations  with  the  customer, 
an  informal  rating  sheet  for  use  in 
class  sessions  and  a  pocket  mirror 
which  almost  summarizes  the  course 
with  an  inscription  on  the  back,  “Put 
A  Smile  In  Your  Voice.” 

Local  Bell  Telephone  business  offices 
handle  arrangements  for  the  program. 


TOWARDS 

BETTER 

PACKAGING 

/^PERATIONS  managers  and  mer- 
chandisers  came  together  for  a 
joint  session  in  which  they  studied  the 
improvement  of  packaging  for  better 
customer  service,  economy  and  faster 
and  bigger  sales.  Three  experts  spoke 
on  three  aspects  of  this  many-sided 
question.  Walter  P.  Margulies,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  industrial  design  firm  of 
Lippincott  &  Margulies,  discussed  the 
store’s  own  packaging  and  especially 
what  it  contributes  to  the  building  of 
a  store  image.  Donald  J,  Leeker, 
manager  of  Sears,  Roebuck’s  Package 
Development  and  Design  Division,  de¬ 
scribed  Sears’  packaging  specifications 
program  and  suggested  how  stores 
could  adapt  this  approach  to  the  job 
of  getting  national  brand  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  improve  their  packages.  And 
Richard  J.  Sargent,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Portable  Ap¬ 
pliance  Division  of  Westinghouse,  told 
how  one  manufacturer  is  doing  this 
job.  Co-chairmen  of  the  session  were 
William  Randolph,  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
and  chairman  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group;  and  Robert  I.  Lauter, 
senior  vice  president  of  Macy’s  New 
York  and  chairman  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division. 
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The  Corporate  Look.  Illustrating  his 
talk  with  slides,  Walter  Margulies 
showed  how  standard  corporate  design 
techniques  can  be  applied  to  store 
boxes,  wraps  and  bags.  Design,  he 
said,  should,  of  course,  be  distinctive; 
it  should  also  be  believable — that  is, 
appropriate  to  the  recognized  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  store.  It  must  be  versatile 
enough  to  look  good  on  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  printed  bag,  a  patterned  box 
wrap,  a  gift  box-^for  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  used  consistently.  It  must 
be  possible  to  extend  the  design  theme, 
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warehouseman  can  tell  at  a  glance 
what  carton  contains  what  product, 
even  though  they’re  stacked  10  high. 
Packages  are  designed  with  ware¬ 
house  stacking  in  mind  as  well  as  cus¬ 
tomer  convenience.  For  example,  the 
good  looking  triangular  shaped  pack¬ 
age  which  contains  a  scrubber-polish¬ 
er  would  be  difficult  to  stack.  There¬ 
fore,  two  of  these  packages  are  bundl¬ 
ed  to  form  a  single,  easily  stacked 
rectangular  package. 

Several  special  packages  are  inge¬ 
niously  designed  for  double  utility. 
The  bottom  of  the  displav  package 
which  holds  the  Westinghouse  iron  is 
made  of  a  high-temperature  molded 
plastic,  giving  added  strength  to  the 
package  and  also  serving  as  a  per¬ 
manent  iron  holder.  It  can  be  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  wall  or  cabinet  door.  .  .  . 
Another  double-function  package  has 
been  developed  for  the  food  mixer. 
A  foam  plastic  tray  inside  the  package 
protects  the  mixer  in  transit.  In  the 
store  it  becomes  a  good-looking 
counter  or  window  display  for  the 
product.  In  the  home  it  serves  as  a 
drawer-storage  receptacle.  ...  A  new 
coffee-maker  package  is  provided  with 
a  hand-hole  to  encourage  the  customer 
to  carry  it  home.  Eventually,  every 
package  in  the  portable  appliance  line 
will  have  either  a  handle  or  hand-hole. 


'Hith  variations,  to  ads  and  promotion 
matP' hils,  signs,  sales  slips  and  state- 
'inents.  letterheads,  trucks,  employee 
service  pins  and  badges,  etc.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  the  chosen  design  must  be  adapt- 
lable  to  various  forms  of  reproduction. 
And  it  should  lend  itself  to  variations: 

the  store  name. 


presentation  to  pass  a  rigorous  test: 
The  customer  must  be  able  to  locate 
the  size,  color,  type  and  kind  of  item 
she  desires  in  less  than  60  seconds. 

Sears,  of  course,  is  in  the  unique 
position  of  completely  controlling  the 
packaging  of  the  merchandise  it  sells. 
But  Leeker  said  he  was  convinced  that 
manufacturers  of  national  brands 
would  welcome  detailed  advice  from 
retailers  on  how  to  package  their 
goods.  He  urged  that  stores  act  col¬ 
lectively  through  the  NRMA  to  de¬ 
velop  specifications  for  the  guidance 
of  manufacturers — on  such  subjects 
as  best  basic  fold  sizes,  consumer  pre¬ 
ferences  on  multi-unit  put-ups,  con¬ 
sumer  information  requirements,  etc. 


p  <r..  the  first  initial 
if  properly  designed,  could  be  formed 
into  holly  leaves  for  Christmas  or 
otherwise  modified  without  harming 
the  basic  identification. 


Sears  Packaging.  At  Sears,  Roebuck, 
packaging  of  merchandise  is  the  most 
essential  element  in  the  whole 
gram  of  visual  merchandising, 
aid  Leeker  defined  this  visual 
chandising  policy: 

“No  item  of  merchandise 


mer- 


A  Manufacturer  Reports.  Richard 
Sargent’s  description  of  how  Westing- 
house  has  redesigned  the  packaging 
of  its  portable  appliances  was  in  two 
parts.  The  first  illustrated  the  thought¬ 
ful,  patient  and  expert  development 
of  a  theme  to  express  a  corporate  per¬ 
sonality.  The  second  showed  how 
much  a  manufacturer  can  do  to  im¬ 
prove  the  utility  of  packaging  for  both 
the  dealer  and  the  customer. 

The  Westinghouse  designs  include 
shipping  containers  as  well  as  the 
packages  that  appear  on  store  shelves. 
Shippers  are  designed  so  that  the 


IS  con- 

jidered  marketable  unless  it  is  proper¬ 
ly  identified, 

item  itself  must  bear  its 
lication  along  with  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  let  tbe  customer  com¬ 
plete  her  selection.  This  doesn’t  mean 
we  have  to  contain  everything  in  a 
package.  It  does  mean  that  we  will 
fully  utilize  all  packaging  media,  such 
as  cartons,  bags,  labels,  tags,  bands 
and  the  like.  It  is  the  proper  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  packaging  techniques 
to  the  merchandise,  combined  with 
effective  display,  that  gives  us  the  type 
of  merchandise  presentation  we  have 
found  successful.” 

Packaj 


means 


own 


The  sturdy  plastic  bottom  of  the  new  pack¬ 
age  holding  the  Westinghouse  iron  becomes 
o  permanent  storage  holder  for  the  iron  in 
the  home.  The  two  pictures  below  show  the 
re-designed  shipper,  package  and  interior 
foam  troy  which  ship  and  store  the  Westing¬ 
house  food  mixer  efficiently,  display  it  at¬ 
tractively  and  eventually  provide  convenient 
home  storage  for  it. 


ge  design  for  Sears  mtrehan- 
ifise  starts  with  the  basic  question  of 
chopping  convenience.  “The  most 
important  specifications  we  make  for 
Sears  packaging,”  said  Leeker,  “are 
The  physical 
"ight  for  the 


aimed  at  the  consumer, 
specifications  must  be 
product,  the  copy  material  must  tell 
the  whole  story,  the  design  must  pro¬ 
ject  the  personality  of  the  item,  and 
everything  applied  to  the  package 
must  be  organized  so  that  the  custom¬ 
er  can  easily  find  what  she  wants  to 
snow.” 

Package  design  is  not  finished, 
liowever,  until  it  has  been  related  to 
the  fixture  in  which  the  merchandise 
display  will  appear.  This  is  where 
visual  merchandising  becomes  com¬ 
plete,  and  Sears  requires  the  total 
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/k  WORKSHOP  session  on  the  prac- 
tice  of  public  relations  was  under 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  NRMA 
Public  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division.  John  A. 
Blum,  senior  vice  president  of  Macy’s 
New  York,  and  chairman  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  described  it  as  one  of  the  how- 
to-do-it  services  NRMA  is  offering  as 
part  of  its  new  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  for  retailing.  Blum  is  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  which  has 
been  developing  the  program  and  the 
services  for  the  past  year.  Others  who 
are  serving,  or  have  served,  on  the 
committee  are:  Jerome  E.  Klein,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Lane  Bryant, 
and  author  of  the  new  NRMA  bro¬ 
chure  for  salespeople,  “You  Are  the 
Public  Relations  Expert  in  Your 
Store”;  Merl  Douglas,  regional  public 
relations  director,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.;  E.  Laurence  Goodman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  promotion. 
Stern  Brothers;  John  W.  Edgerton, 
public  relations  manager,  W.  T.  Grant 
Company;  William  Tobey,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Abraham  &  Straus;  and  Edward 
F.  Engle,  manager.  Sales  Promotion 


Division,  NRMA. 

Two  of  the  committee  members 
were  also  on  the  panel  of  speakers  for 
the  session.  Jerome  Klein  was  paired, 
in  a  discussion  of  press  publicity,  with 
a  newspaper  man.  Barton  W.  Morris, 
executive  director  of  the  Times-World 
Group,  Roanoke,  Va.  The  program¬ 
ming  of  special  events  was  the  subject 
for  another  team,  consisting  of  Roy 
K.  Erickson,  special  events  manager 
of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  and 
Fred  H.  Bresee,  president  of  Bresee’s, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Merl  Douglas  spoke 
on  the  store’s  activities  as  a  citizen 
of  the  community.  Pierre  Martineau, 
director  of  research  and  marketing 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  spoke  on 
the  use  of  advertising  to  further  good 
public  relations. 

Dealing  with  Editors.  Barton  Morris 
gave  this  advice  on  how  to  go  about 
getting  good  editorial  publicity: 

►  Establish  with  the  editor  a 
friendly,  businesslike  relationship. 
Start  by  calling  on  him  without  any¬ 
thing  specific  to  sell,  but  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  and  just  to  get  ac¬ 


quainted.  Never  make  the  mistake  \ 
of  trying  to  deal  with  the  editorial 
department  through  an  ad  salesman  1 
or  even  through  the  newspaper’s  gen  i 
eral  manager.  1 

►  Got  acquainted  with  the  business} 
news  reporter  who  covers  you.  When 
he’s  after  a  story  on  his  own,  don’t 
duck  his  questions;  cooperate. 

►  Plan  how  you’d  like  to  get  your 
“image”  over  to  the  public. 

A  store  whose  events  are  novel  and 
inventive  can’t  be  ignored.  Besides 
this,  many  very  acceptable  news  and 
feature  stories  don’t  even  require 
“events,”  just  thought.  For  example: 
report  at  intervals  to  the  public  on 
how  your  business  is  doing  by  telling 
this  story  to  the  business  reporter. . . . 
Report  executive  promotions;  make 
sure  the  paper  has  biographies  and 
pictures  of  key  people  on  file.  .  .  .  Tell 
the  editor  when  the  store  is  planning 
modernization  or  expansion;  and  tell 
him  before  the  ads  run.  .  .  .  Curious 
requests  from  customers  are  always 
good  for  human  interest  stories. 

►  There  are  some  “don’ts”  to  be 
observed,  for  example:  There’s  no 
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news  value  in  a  sale  and  no  news 
value  in  the  addition  of  a  new  brand 
to  your  stock;  don’t  ask  for  stories 
on  these.  .  .  .  Don’t  send  news  re¬ 
leases  out  by  your  advertising  man 
or  by  the  newspaper’s  advertising 
salesman.  .  .  .  Don’t  over-write  your 
releases. 

To  this  advice  Jerry  Klein  of  Lane 
Bryant  added  this  list  of  questions  a 
store  should  answer  satisfactorily  be¬ 
fore  sending  out  a  news  release: 

Is  it  really  news,  or  should  I  buy 
an  ad?  ...  Is  it  honest?  ...  Is  it 
complete  in  facts,  with  authoritative 
sources?  ...  Is  it  well  in  advance,  to 
allow  the  paper  time  for  checking? 

.  .  .  Is  it  interesting  to  readers? 

Klein,  who  is  the  center  of  Lane 
Bryant’s  fabulously  effective  national 
news  network,  stressed  that  the  press 
release  as  such  is  a  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished  news  source:  60  to  80  per 
cent  of  newspaper  stories  do  come 
from  releases.  On  the  other  hand,  it’s 
been  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of 
press  releases  are  not  news  at  all,  and 
won’t  get  by  a  good  editor. 

Even  the  professionally  perfect  re¬ 
lease  will  be  rejected  by  some  edi¬ 
tors,  however.  No  two  newspapers 
have  exactly  the  same  editorial  policy, 
and  as  Klein  described  them  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  vary  from  a  quid-pro-quo 
policy  based  on  advertising  all  the 
way  to  a  positive  prejudice  against 
advertisers.  Confirming  the  advice 
given  by  Barton  Morris  about  estab¬ 
lishing  a  sound  working  relationship 
with  the  editor,  Klein  told  this  story: 

A  midwestern  paper  had  for  years 
refused  to  use  publicity  mentioning 
a  store  name  and  would  not  even  pub¬ 
lish  fashion  pictures,  much  less  give 
information  about  where  a  particular 
fashion  was  available.  The  local  Lane 
Bryant  manager  argued  that  this  kind 
of  information  was  news  of  interest 
and  value  to  readers.  To  put  his  ar¬ 
gument  to  the  proof  he  persuaded  the 
editor  to  publish  one  fashion  picture, 
with  a  caption  saying  that  readers 
could  call  the  paper  to  learn  where 
the  dress  could  be  bought.  The  pic¬ 
ture  appeared  without  the  caption; 
nevertheless  the  newspaper  received 


so  many  calls  from  readers  for  buy¬ 
ing  information  that  the  editor  was 
convinced.  Now  he  runs  a  fashion  pic¬ 
ture  every  day,  with  complete  buying 
information. 

Special  Events.  The  success  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  event  is  measured  by  traffic  that 
is  productive;  by  editorial  publicity, 
free  and  favorable;  and  by  public 
credit  that  enhances  the  store  image 
of  friendliness  and  community  respon¬ 
sibility.  Roy  K.  Erickson,  who  listed 
these  three  goals,  said  that  the  ideal 
special  event  achieves  them  all,  and 
any  special  event  should  achieve  at 
least  one. 

In  selecting  the  event  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  useful  traffic,  Erickson 
suggested  that  an  analysis  of  the 
store’s  important  customer  groups  is 
in  order,  along  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  store’s  special  purposes  at  a 
given  time.  For  example,  Hudson’s 
Wonderful  Land  of  Oz  event,  in  which 
the  Detroit  Zoo  cooperates,  is  designed 
for  children  of  grade  school  age.  It 
brings  to  the  store,  along  with  the 
children,  the  young  mothers  in  whom 
Hudson’s  wants  to  create  more  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  downtown  store.  Hudson’s 
annual  flower  show  is  planned  with  a 
different  group  in  mind:  the  middle- 
aged  and  prosperous. 

Both  of  these  events  also  meet  the 
second  criterion  of  success:  they  have 
news  value.  Another,  which  produced 
no  store  traffic,  was  primarily  a  news 
event,  and  also  won  enormous  credit 
for  Hudson’s  in  the  community.  This 
was  the  fireworks  display  Hudson’s 
staged  as  the  climax  of  a  festival  cele¬ 
brated  by  Detroit  and  its  sister-city 
of  Windsor,  Ontario.  The  bill  was 
$10,000.  What  Hudson’s  got  for  its 
money  Erickson  sums  up  this  way: 

“Five  hundred  thousand  people  saw 
the  display.  A  million  or  more  read 
articles,  saw  film  clips  on  television 
and  read  editorials  in  all  three  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  praising  Hudson’s  for 
its  civic  contribution.  No  amount  of 
advertising  or  display — however  well 
done — could  achieve  to  a  comparable 
degree  the  friendly  attitude  these 
people  formed  towards  Hudson’s.” 


Another  event,  which  achieved  all 
three  goals — traffic,  publicity  and 
community  credit — was  the  1959  cele¬ 
bration  of  “The  Golden  Trail  of 
Scouting”  in  observance  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  This 
was  an  auditorium  show.  Eighteen 
thousand  people  came  to  see  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  it  ran,  and  three  thous¬ 
and  people  took  part,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  setting  it  up. 

At  Bresee’s  in  Oneonta,  New  York, 
the  slogan  is  “Every  day’s  a  special 
event!”  Fred  Bresee  skimmed  rapid¬ 
ly  through  a  small  sampling  of  the 
activities  that  have  made  Bresee’s 
famous  as  a  store  where  every  shop¬ 
ping  trip  is  entertaining: 

During  the  Christmas  season  a  girl 
presents  every  entering  customer  with 
a  spray  of  holly.  .  .  .  Last  month, 
when  the  first  big  snowstorm  of  the 
season  hit  Oneonta,  the  store  was 
quickly  redecorated  to  create  the  effect 
of  springtime,  with  canaries  chirp¬ 
ing  and  shows  of  spring  clothes.  .  .  . 
A  Bresee  flower  show  is  of  the  road¬ 
side  stand  type  and  costs  nothing, 
because  the  flowers  are  sold.  .  .  ,  An¬ 
nually  the  store  holds  a  Bicycle  Par¬ 
ade,  tied  in  with  a  safe  riding  demon¬ 
stration  which  wins  the  high  approval 
of  the  community.  .  .  ,  Musical  events 
at  Christmas  and  other  times  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  choirs  from  colleges  and  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  in  the  area.  ...  An 
event  is  made  of  College  Club  regis¬ 
tration  for  students  coming  to  the 
neighboring  colleges  for  their  first 
year.  .  .  .  The  personnel  department 
conducts  school  group  tours  through 
the  store — even  for  first-graders. 

“No  event  is  worth  anything,”  said 
Bresee,  “unless  your  people  are  back¬ 
ing  it  up.  Be  sure  they’re  enthusiastic. 
Don’t  complicate  the  program.  The 
most  important  thing  is  to  be  courte¬ 
ous,  be  human,  be  kind.” 

With  “events”  practically  a  daily 
affair  at  Bresee’s,  a  member  of  the 
audience  wanted  to  know  the  store’s 
total  publicity  budget.  The  answer: 
under  five  per  cent.  Fred  Bresee  ex¬ 
plained  that  college  contacts  cost 
nothing,  glee  clubs  and  choirs  cost 
little,  attractions  like  pony  rides  and 
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flower  shows  pay  for  themselves.  And 
Bresee’s  newspaper  cost  is  a  low  2%. 

Civic  Contributions.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  a  business  discharges 
the  obligations  of  community  citizen¬ 
ship,  said  Merl  Douglas.  One  is  by 
philanthropy  —  the  contribution  of 
money;  the  other  is  by  personal  par¬ 
ticipation— the  contribution  of  one¬ 
self.  These  obligations,  he  said,  are 
as  much  a  demand  on  business  citizen¬ 
ship  as  they  are  on  personal  citizen¬ 
ship. 

Although  corporate  giving  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1959  amounted  to  $500  mil¬ 
lion  (a  1200  per  cent  increase  in  10 
years),  few  corporations  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  policy  on  giving,  Douglas 
reported.  He  urged  retailers  to  do  so, 
instead  of  responding  separately  to 
each  request  and  each  pressure.  Needs 
should  be  anticipated  by  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  figures.  He  recom¬ 
mended  particularly  that  the  company 
set  up  a  contributions  committee, 
rather  than  leave  the  decisions  to  an 
individual.  For  useful  information  on 
this  subject  he  recommended  the  book, 
“Company  Giving”  by  Leon  Shapiro, 
published  by  the  Survey  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sears,  Roebuck  policy  is  to  urge  em¬ 
ployees  to  participate  in  civic  activi¬ 
ties  and  to  provide  them  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so.  This,  said  Douglas, 
is  a  wholesome  combination  of  self- 
interest  and  public  interest;  it  asso¬ 
ciates  the  store  people  with  the  forces 
that  shape  life  in  the  community;  en¬ 
riches  their  personal  lives;  and  se¬ 
cures  public  recognition  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  One  method  Sears  uses  to  en¬ 
courage  this  activity  is  a  contest 
among  employees  for  the  “Sears  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  year.” 

The  Marginal  Difference.  How  to 

make  everyday  advertising  serve  a 
public  relations  purpose  was  the  theme 
of  Pierre  Martineau’s  talk.  “The  pro¬ 
jection  of  your  store’s  distinctiveness 
through  its  advertising  is,”  he  said, 
“a  matter  of  style.  ...  You  are  trying 
to  make  people  see  that  you  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  to  give  them  symbols  of  this 


difference.  This  is  the  function  of  the 
style  of  your  bread-and-butter  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Many  stores,  perhaps  most,  confine 
their  personality  messages  to  straight¬ 
forward  institutional  advertising  and 
special  events  advertising.  Martineau 
said  that  publicity  directors  he  has 
talked  to  agree  that  it  would  be  ideal 
to  have  every  merchandise  ad  convey 
a  subtle,  underlying  message  about  the 
store  as  a  personality.  But  they  say 
it’s  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  cit¬ 
ing  the  pressure  of  daily  deadlines  and 
other  reasons — “most  of  which,”  com¬ 
mented  Martineau,  “are  lack  of  tal¬ 
ent  .  .  .” 

Martineau  had  no  solution  to  offer 
to  the  problem  of  how  to  find  the 
talented  and  trainable  copy  and  art 
people  who  are  capable  of  investing 
every  merchandise  ad  with  a  style  that 
exactly  expresses  a  particular  store’s 


QALES  and  research  executives  of  the 
^  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
appeared  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  to  pre¬ 
sent,  with  slides,  a  vivid  history  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  and  a  documentation 
of  its  importance  to  retail  profits. 

0.  William  Spoor,  publicity  director 
of  Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb  and  first 
vice  chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  was  chairman  of  the  session. 
He  opened  the  proceedings  by  ex¬ 
pressing  a  fervent  hope  that  the  habit 
of  acquiring  information  by  reading 
rather  than  “viewing”  would  survive. 

Evidence  that  the  newspaper  habit 
is  still  firmly  rooted,  at  least  among 
adults,  was  plentiful  in  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  presentation.  Charles  T. 
Lipscomb,  president  of  the  Bureau,  re¬ 
ported,  for  example,  that  while  the 
number  of  daily  papers  in  the  U.  S. 
declined  from  2,200  in  1900  to  1,700 
in  1960,  their  circulation  increased 
from  15  million  to  19  million. 

The  Bureau’s  slide  presentation 
(which  used  the  effective  new  Cell-o- 


way  of  doing  things.  But  he  said  that 
part  of  the  difficulty  may  be  due  tot 
failure  to  recognize  that  a  store’s  dij.’ 
tinction  usually  lies  in  “marginal  dif., 
ferences,”  not  in  basic  services  or 
merchandise. 

These  differences,  he  suggested,  are  I 
not  best  conveyed  by  explicit  state- F 
ments.  People  respond  not  so  muckP 
to  words  as  to  cues  and  symbols — in  j 
short,  style — in  which  they  recognize 
the  real  nature  of  the  people  behind' 
the  words.  When  these  cues  and  sym- 1 
hols  ring  true — when  they  express  a  ^ 
quality  of  the  store  which  the  custom- 
er’s  experience  corroborates  —  then  ^ 
the  ad  may  be  said  to  speak  genuine-  r 
ly  in  the  store’s  own  style. 

As  an  outstanding  example  of  how 
to  exploit  “marginal  difference”  by 
means  of  advertising  style,  Martineau 
cited  the  small  foreign  airlines,  such 
as  Sabena.  KLM  and  Air  France. 


Matic  technique)  was  arranged  in 
three  sections.  Lipscomb  presented  a 
review  of  retail  advertising  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  newspaper  business 
in  the  U.  S.  through  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century.  He  showed  the 
first  known  retail  ad,  dated  1704;  the 
first  use  of  illustrations,  sparked  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1760;  early 
examples  of  all  the  forms  of  store  ad¬ 
vertising  that  have  become  classic:  the 
omnibus  ad,  the  related  merchandise 
ad,  the  institutional  and  topical  ad. 

The  Modern  Shopper.  Next  Dr.  Leo 
Bogart,  the  Bureau’s  vice  president  for 
marketing  planning  and  research,  pre¬ 
sented  the  preliminary  findings  of  a 
survey  on  consumer  shopping  habits 
and  attitudes.  The  study  was  based  on 
2,225  interviews  in  six  major  markets. 
Among  the  findings: 

Most  women,  and  a  good  many 
men,  enjoy  shopping.  They  enjoy  the 
“sight-seeing”  aspects  of  it,  they  like 
to  compare  prices,  they  get  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  from  doing  several 
shopping  chores  in  one  trip,  they  like 
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Mark  Arnold,  Leo  Bogart  and  Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  representing  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  told  soles  promoters  a  documented  story  of  the  unshakable  place  of 
newspapers  in  the  retail  scheme  of  things.  With  them,  at  right,  session  chairman 
0.  William  Spoor  of  Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb. 


to  “reward”  themselves  by  buying 
something  personal,  and  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  ( three  out  of  four )  say  the  most 
important  thing  about  a  store  is  the 
quality  of  its  service.  All  these  re¬ 
sponses  suggest  a  predilection  in  favor 
of  the  department  store,  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  only  three 
out  of  10  said  they  would  put  them¬ 
selves  to  inconvenience  or  shop  in  a 
store  that  was  “not  so  nice”  in  order 
to  get  a  bargain. 

In  spite  of  the  continuing  growth 
of  new  suburbs,  about  half  of  the 
people  who  live  in  them  still  shop 
downtown  for  large  clothing  pur¬ 
chases.  Three  out  of  five  men  buy  their 
suits  downtown,  even  though  men  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  enjoyed  shopping 
center  shopping  much  more.  And  a 
substantial  minority  (about  one-third) 
of  both  men  and  women  shoppers  said 
that  they  look  for  and  study  news¬ 
paper  advertising  before  making  a 
major  purchase. 

Some  Success  Stories.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  concluded  with  a  showing  by 
Mark  Arnold,  the  Bureau’s  retail  and 
classified  manager,  of  outstanding  ad¬ 
vertising  now  being  used  by  stores  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  ads 
tvere  part  of  a  collection  that  have 
scored  outstanding  sales  successes  re¬ 
cently.  All  are  on  file  at  the  Bureau 
ind  can  be  examined  there. 

A  Sunday  ad  of  Loveman,  Joseph  & 
l/)eb,  featuring  a  good  everyday  dress 
at  $8.80,  had  an  unusual  history.  The 
store  was  closed  on  the  Monday  be- 
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cause  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  store 
president.  On  Tuesday,  the  Sunday 
ad  sold  $12,000  worth  of  the  dresses. 
Arnold  pointed  out  that  the  ad  had  a 
strong  “benefit-for-you”  headline,  a 
good  focal  point,  lively  illustrations, 
easy-to-assimilate  copy.  Other  ad  ex¬ 
amples  demonstrated,  besides  the  pull 
of  exceptional  copy  and  composition, 
the  sales  effectiveness  of  ROP  color. 


TWELVE  talented  Broadway  stage 
*  performers  made  up  the  cast  of  the 
American  Viscose  Corporation  musi¬ 
cal  show,  “Fantasy  in  Fibers,”  which 
was  presented  to  the  convention  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division. 

After  an  introduction  by  George  L. 
Storm,  vice  president  and  director  of 
sales  of  the  Fibers  Division  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Viscose,  the  show  presented,  in 
songs,  dances  and  skits,  a  lively  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  rayon  fiber  indus- 


mail  order  'coupons  and  semi-institu¬ 
tional  copy. 

Retail  Merchants  Week.  Arnold  also 
described  the  Bureau’s  cooperation 
with  National  Retail  Merchants  Week. 
A  full  kit  of  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  ideas  had  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  retail  ad  managers  of  news¬ 
paper  members  of  the  Bureau.  Both 
he  and  chairman  Spoor  emphasized 
that  Retail  Merchants  Week  can  be 
put  on  in  any  community  at  any  time 
of  the  year. 

On  behalf  of  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  U.  S.,  Charles  Lipscomb  pre¬ 
sented  to  NRMA  president  Alfred  C. 
Thompson  a  plaque  honoring  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  50th  anniversary.  The  plaque, 
which  carries  a  bronze  replica  of 
NRMA’s  official  50th  anniversary  em¬ 
blem,  cites  “retailers,  the  purchasing 
agents  for  the  consumer,  and  NRMA, 
the  guiding  hand  of  retailing”  as  “key 
instruments”  in  the  great  progress  of 
America’s  standard  of  living. 


try.  The  first  scene  showed  a  general 
store  of  50  years  ago,  the  year  when 
the  NRMA  was  founded  and  when 
rayon  was  first  produced  commercial¬ 
ly.  Then  the  show  moved  to  the  pres¬ 
ent:  a  modern  laboratory  where  new 
rayon  fibers  are  created;  a  mill;  a 
cutter’s  showroom;  a  modern  depart¬ 
ment  store.  It  wound  up  with  a  tune¬ 
ful  recital  of  the  importance  of  Avisco 
rayon  fibers  in  apparel  fabrics,  home 
furnishing  fabrics  and  industrial 
fabrics. 
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Over  300  students  and  nearly  as  many  retailers  attended  the  Careers 
in  Retailing  session.  After  the  speeches,  the  students,  in  round  table 
groups  (above),  took  part  in  the  question-and-answer  portion  of  the 
program  and  discussed  their  choice  of  retailing  as  a  career. 


In  the  audience  at  the  session  were  18  Richmond,  Va.  evening- 
session  retailing  students  who  had  conducted  fund-raising  activities 
like  selling  doughnuts  between  classes,  in  order  to  finance  their  trip 
to  the  convention.  Two  of  the  students,  John  Martin  and  Mary  Turner 
(left  and  right  in  the  right  hand  picture),  were  photographed  at  the 
Careers  session  talking  to  NRMA  president  Alfred  C.  Thompson.  With 
them  is  their  teacher,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Fierst.  Thompson  invited  the  class 
to  o  special  luncheon  at  Miller  &  Rhoads  this  month. 


The  session  was  the  occasion  for  the  presentation  of  NRMA's  Recog¬ 
nition  Awards  for  outstanding  Careers  in  Retailing  programs.  The 
award  winners,  shown  in  the  picture  below  with  Alfred  C.  Thompson, 
NRMA  president,  were  (left  to  right):  John  Taylor  for  the  DECA 
Club  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  H.  C.  Grimes  for  the  Michigan  Retailers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  George  A.  Duff  for  the  Detroit  Retail  Merchants  Association; 
C.  H.  McBride  and  A.  B.  Coltis,  both  for  the  Peterborough  Soles  and 
Advertising  Club,  Peterborough,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  George  Robin¬ 
son  for  the  Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Richmond,  Vo. 
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THE 

RETAIL 

EXECUTIVE 

Getting,  using  and  compensating 
store  executives  were  the  topics 
1  discussed  at  the  Personnel  Group’s 
first  session  of  the  convention.  John 
J.  McGrath,  vice  president  for  execu- 
.  live  development  and  organization 
;  planning  of  Allied  Stores  Corp.  and 
outgoing  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group,  was  chairman  of  the 
i  meeting.  On  the  panel  of  speakers 
;  were  Frank  Waldenfels,  Frank  Wal- 
denfels  &  Associates,  New  York; 
Julian  C.  Smith,  vice  president,  Bruce 
Payne  &  Associates,  New  York,  and 
Samuel  B.  Hayes,  vice  president  of 
personnel  relations.  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  Newark. 

Compensating  Store  Executives. 

“There  is  no  ‘bargain  basement’  in 
the  executive  market,”  declared  Wal¬ 
denfels.  “Saving  a  little  on  a  salary 
and  getting  a  second-rate  man  is  the 
worst  kind  of  false  economy.  .  .  .  The 
difference  between  top  notch  and 
mediocre  performance  is  greater  in 
retailing  than  in  any  other  major  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Quoting  figures  compiled  by  the 
A.M.A.,  Waldenfels  said:  “These  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  between  1954  and 
1959,  retail  top  executives’  pay  in¬ 
creased  only  10  per  cent,  while  the 
pay  of  rank  and  file  people  rose  25 
per  cent.  In  other  industries,  top  pay 
rose  24  per  cent.”  He  commented: 
“This  disparity  in  earnings  seems  to 
be  due  chiefly  to  turnover;  the  aver¬ 
age  tenure  for  retailing  presidents 
being  only  six  years!” 


Quality  orientation  is  the  first  es¬ 
sential  of  a  sound  compensation  pro¬ 
gram,  said  Waldenfels;  internal  equi¬ 
ty  and  market  parity  come  next.  To 
achieve  internal  equity  among  vari¬ 
ous  positions,  a  job  evaluation  system 
should  be  established  in  which  posi¬ 
tions  are  described  as  to  difficulty  and 
responsibility  in  relation  to  other  jobs. 
Waldenfels  suggested  five  factors 
which  might  be  used  in  determining 
the  relative  value  for  each  position. 
These  are:  knowledge  and  skill  re¬ 
quired;  accountability  and  results  ex¬ 
pected;  person-to-person  contacts; 
originality  of  thinking  required  and 
responsibility  for  the  work  of  others. 

Every  position  should  have  a  range 
of  value,  with  top  and  bottom  rates 
plus  “benchmarks”  in  between,  to 
which  all  other  salaries  are  related. 

“It  is  never  possible  to  reconcile 
parity  and  equity  entirely,”  said  Wal¬ 
denfels,  “and  it  sometimes  requires 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  know  what 
to  do.”  Nevertheless,  there  must  be 
parity  with  market  rates  in  executive 
compensation,  for  a  favorable  com¬ 
petitive  position.  He  urged  surveys 
in  depth  of  what  other  employers  are 
paying  for  the  same  kind  of  talent. 
“Comparison  by  titles  is  likely  to  be 
misleading,”  he  warned,  “so  usually 
the  title  is  backed  up  by  a  brief  defi¬ 
nition  and  interpreted  in  a  personal 
visit  to  other  companies.”  He  added: 
“A  careful  comparison  of  a  few  truly 
representative  positions  is  better  than 
a  superficial  coverage  of  a  great 
many.”  As  for  specialists,  care  must 
be  taken  to  be  abreast  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  internal 
equity. 

“Potency”  was  listed  by  Walden¬ 
fels  as  another  essential  for  a  sound 
compensation  program.  “Various 
forms  of  compensation  have  different 
degrees  of  potency,”  he  declared.  “In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  inducement  to  top 


effort  is  what  we  want,  we  should  be 
sure  that  our  compensation  formula 
has  a  high  degree  of  potency.” 

“The  function  of  salary  is  to  finance 
basic  living  expense,”  stated  Wal¬ 
denfels.  “Incentive  is  the  form  of 
compensation  that  brings  in  the  most 
results  for  the  money  paid  out,  as 
there  is  a  direct  tie-in  of  results  and 
reward.” 

For  executives  in  the  higher  brack¬ 
ets,  however,  salary  and  incentive 
are  not  enough,  he  pointed  out.  They 
want  protection  against  inflation  and 
high  taxes.  Such  “dollar  protection”” 
is  offered  through  stock  options  and 
deferred  compensation,  as  well  as 
pensions  and  profit  sharing. 

Executive  Responsibilities.  The  rapid 
development  of  branch  stores  and  mul¬ 
ti-unit  operations  in  recent  years  has 
given  rise  to  a  need  for  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  organizational  require¬ 
ments  to  meet  these  changing  dis¬ 
tributive  patterns.  For  this  reason,. 
NRMA’s  Retail  Research  Institute 
called  on  Bruce  Payne  &  Associates 
to  conduct  a  survey  on  multi-unit  or¬ 
ganization.  Using  a  case-study  ap¬ 
proach  and  examining  in  depth  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  sample  of  stores,  the 
study  took  nearly  18  months. 

Basing  his  talk  on  this  study,  which 
has  just  been  published  by  NRMA,. 
Julian  C.  Smith  listed  these  10  weak¬ 
nesses  and  problems  relating  to  multi¬ 
unit  organization: 

►  Scepticism  toward  scientific 
management.  In  the  complex  organi¬ 
zations  of  today,  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  is  just  as  much  needed  as  the 
“art”  of  merchandising. 

►  Lack  of  clear-cut  organizational 
planning. 

►  Need  for  specific  definitions  of 
duties,  responsibilities,  authority  and 
w'orking  relationships. 

►  Overlapping  and  duplication  of 
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effort  (leading  to  buck-passing)  and 
disproportionate  assignment  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

►  Accountability  for  results  can¬ 
not  be  clearly  pin-pointed  below  the 
level  of  top  management. 

►  No  clear-cut  plan  for  delegation 
of  decision-making  authority  down 
through  the  organization. 

►  Management  “specialists,”  with 
few  well-rounded  executives  and  “mul- 
ti-bossism”  at  lower  levels. 

►  Reluctance  to  adapt  basic  or¬ 
ganization  to  meet  new  trends. 

►  Top  management  over-burdened 
with  day-to-day  problems. 

►  Splintering  of  selling  function 
among  merchandising,  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  operations,  personnel  and  fi¬ 
nance  control. 

“With  the  addition  of  more  and 
larger  store  units  to  the  point  where 
the  term  ‘branch’  became  a  mis¬ 
nomer  and  multiple-unit  retailing  was 
in  being,”  said  Smith,  “department 
and  specialty  stores  were  faced  with 
conditions  that  called  for  a  drastic 
re-alignment  of  their  executive  or¬ 
ganization.” 

Organization,  however,  is  not  a 
static  situation  but  an  evolutionary 
process,  cautioned  Smith.  The  report, 
therefore,  provides  three  specific  or¬ 
ganizational  structures  for  various 
stages  of  development  from  single-unit 
to  full-fledged  multi-unit  status. 

Profit  Center  Concept.  The  goal  of 
organization  planning,  said  Smith,  is 
essentially  to  restore  under  modern 
conditions  the  profit  center  principle 
of  organization,  with  which,  in  a  less 
complicated  era,  retailing  enjoyed  its 
most  profitable  years. 

“The  profit  center  concept,”  he 
said,  “is  organizing  those  segments  of 
the  business  operation  which  produce 
sales  and  profits  [so  that]  the  managers 
in  charge  Have  full  authority  over  all 
aspects  of  their  operations  and  are 
held  accountable  for  performance. 
These  profit  center  segments  of  the 
organization  are  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  line  organization  and  all 
other  functions  which  serve  the  line 
organization  are  called  staff. 


“This  principle  of  organization  in 
its  purest  form  was  practiced  as  many 
as  30  years  ago,  when  the  merchan¬ 
dise  divisions  were  the  ‘line’  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  manager  of  each  divi¬ 
sion  was  master  of  his  own  destiny. 
.  .  .  The  division  managers  directed 
their  own  buyers,  specified  their  own 
sales  promotion,  directed  their  own 
salespeople  and  handled  all  person¬ 
nel,  operating,  accounting  and  selling 
services.  .  .  .  They  were  accountable 
for  sales  volume,  for  gross  profit  mar¬ 
gin,  for  expenses  pertaining  to  their 
division  and  for  net  profit-contribu¬ 
tion  of  their  division.” 

Over  the  years,  however,  “the  ex¬ 
ecutive  organization  has  become  split 
between  operating-type  people  and 
merchandising-type  people,  with  the 
selling  effort  caught  somewhere  in 
between  and,  consequently,  suffering 
badly.” 

Smith  called  for  the  establishment 
of  two  “line”  executives  as  a  major 
step  in  restoring  the  principle  of  profit 
center  organization.  One  of  these  line 
executives  would  be  responsible  for 
merchandising  the  multi-unit  opera¬ 
tion,  the  other  for  directing  all  store 
management  functions.  Staff  opera¬ 
tions  would  then  provide  such  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  line  executives  as  finance 
control,  operations,  sales  promotion 
and  personnel.  Accountability  for 
sales  volume;  gross  profit  margins; 
costs  of  merchandising,  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  selling  and  store  operating;  and 
net  profits  before  general  administra¬ 
tive  overhead  are  shared  by  the  two 
line  executives  on  a  carefully  spelled- 
out  basis. 

“As  store  management  organizes 
by  line  and  staff  functions  and  dele¬ 
gates  more  responsibility  down 
through  the  organization,”  declared 
Smith,  “it  will  become  increasingly 
vital  that  the  personnel  function  lead 
the  way  in  fulfilling  the  need  for  the 
right  people  in  the  right  jobs.” 

“Branch  store  and  multi-unit  opera¬ 
tions  give  ample  opportunity  for  a 
cross  fertilization  of  experience  be¬ 
tween  main  store  and  branches,”  he 
remarked.  Also,  “Present  manage¬ 
ment  training  programs  should  be  ex¬ 


panded  to  include  more  participatiot,  sign 
in  retail  association  programs  sue)  law; 
as  NRMA,  and  in  management  de  ,  mar 
velopment  workshop  activities  involv  mar 
ing  a  broad  cross-section  of  industr)]  leg* 
.  .  .  It  has  been  said  too  often  thatl  ^ 
retailers  tend  to  function  in  a  world!  mer 
of  their  own  without  benefit  of  a!  pot' 
broadened  viewpoint  gained  througU  tive 
exposure  to  new  techniques  proven ; 
successful  by  others.”  ecu 

mei 

Toward  a  Broadened  Viewpoint.  Such  ‘ 
exposure  was,  appropriately  enough,'^  mei 
provided  by  Samuel  B.  Hayes,  vice|  of 
president — personnel  relations  of  the  plo 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.  The  P**' 
specific  aims  of  New  Jersey  Bell’s  fo 
management  development  program, 
said  Hayes,  are  “to  assure  that  we  have  Ha 
managers  in  required  numbers  and  '  tha 
with  required  skills  in  order  to  antici-l  of 
pate  future  needs  of  the  business;  to  I  ma 
encourage  managers  to  grow  as  per- 1  me 
sons  and  in  their  capacity  to  handle! 
greater  responsibility;  to  improve  the  f  wh 
performance  of  managers  at  all  levels  [  me 
in  the  jobs  they  now  hold  and  to  sus¬ 
tain  good  performance  of  managers  ga 
throughout  their  careers.”  du 

Underlying  these  aims  are  four  to 
principles:  (1)  the  creation  of  a  high  is 
standard  management  image,  both  in-  m( 
ternally  and  externally;  (2)  the  iden-  an 
tification  and  selection  of  people  with  at 
outstanding  executive  potential;  (3)  g* 
the  provision  of  challenge  and  oppor-  m 
tunity  for  personal  development  and  w< 
(4)  the  provision  of  proper  rewards  oi 
for  outstanding  management  perform-  th 
ance. 

Problems  involved  in  projecting  « 
management  requirements  over  a  j* 
designated  period  of  years  were  listed 
as  these:  ® 

►  Assessment  of  the  existing  force  tr 

to  determine  the  number  of  people 
with  the  potential  to  fill  the  estimated  ci 
future  management  openings.  a 

►  An  estimate  of  the  attrition  of  S 

management  at  all  levels.  1< 

►  An  estimate  of  new  management  c 

jobs  created  by  growth.  * 

►Age-group  studies  to  insure  a  e 
constant  flow  of  various  levels  in  upper  f 
management. 
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“Except  for  a  few  specialized  as¬ 
signments,  such  as  medical  men  and 
lawyers.”  reported  Hayes,  “we  fill  our 
management  openings  from  the  non¬ 
management  ranks  and  from  our  col¬ 
lege  recruitment  program.” 

“Our  main  objective  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  college  men  is  to  secure  strong 
potential  candidates  for  senior  execu¬ 
tives  and  higher  positions,”  he  said. 
“Our  recruiters  are  at  least  senior  ex¬ 
ecutives,”  carefully  trained  in  recruit¬ 
ment. 

“Visits  to  the  company  by  place¬ 
ment  officers  and  faculty  members  are 
of  inestimable  value.  Summer  em¬ 
ployment  of  selected  underclassmen  is 
perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  re¬ 
cruitment  tools,”  he  noted. 

Turning  to  the  non-college  man, 
Hayes  commented,  “We  are  convinced 
that  we  are  not  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  outstanding  talent  in  our  non¬ 
management  ranks.  While  non-college 
men  of  proven  abilities  do  rise  to  the 
senior  manager  ranks,  we  question 
whether  we  recognize  these  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  early  enough.” 

Initial  management  experience  is 
gained  through  a  one-year  program 
during  which  the  candidate  is  assigned 
to  a  senior  executive.  This  program 
is  designed  to  accelerate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  more  capable  candidates 
and  to  collect  a  fund  of  information 
about  the  candidates  as  a  basis  for 
guidance  during  their  first  five  years 
in  management.  A  “project  director” 
working  with  the  senior  executive  co¬ 
ordinates  challenging  assignments  for 
the  management  candidates.  Those 
who  meet  company  standards  at  the 
end  of  the  year  are  given  specific 
junior  executive  assignments. 

Growth  and  Development.  Formal 
training  of  management  people  at  New 
Jersey  Bell  takes  the  form  of  classroom 
conferences  where  solutions  to  man¬ 
agement  problems  are  worked  out. 
Selected  men  also  participate  in  col¬ 
lege  and  university  programs  which  in¬ 
clude  cultural  as  well  as  business  and 
economic  studies.  In  addition,  senior 
executive  conferences  are  held  in  the 
fields  of  economics,  labor,  banking. 


foreign  affairs,  etc.  Informal  train¬ 
ing,  consisting  of  talks  between  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  subordinate  managers,  is 
designed  to  help  the  manager  analyze 
his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
develop  plans  for  improvement.  Job 
transfers  and  special  assignments  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  program. 

“We  must  learn  to  operate  less  by 
tradition  and  more  by  theory  and  ex¬ 
periment,”  urged  Hayes.  “This  means 
extracting  and  formulating  principles 
from  experience  and  research,  as 
(  NRMA’sl  Personnel  Group  has  done 
in  its  recent  study,  ‘Developing  Store 
Executives.’  It  means  testing  these 
principles  in  action.” 


THE 

EFFICIENT 

EMPLOYEE 

♦  ♦THE  way  most  of  us  are  running 
*  our  businesses,  each  individual 
worker  decides  how  much  work  he  will 
do  every  day  and  that’s  how  much  he 
does.”  The  speaker  was  James  L.  Mc- 
Ewen,  director  of  personnel  and  labor 
relations  of  Lit  Brothers,  at  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group’s  session  on  the  subject 
of  employee  production. 

Three  approaches  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  employee  performance  were 
explored  at  this  session.  McEwen 
urged  better  work  organization;  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Enion,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Handy  Associates, 
Inc.,  concentrated  on  more  effective 
motivation;  and  Anne  Saum,  of  Anne 
Saum  and  Associates,  called  for  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  activities  of  the  train¬ 
ing  department.  Chairman  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  Roswell  L.  Derby,  director 
of  personnel  and  labor  relations  at 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Using  People  Efficiently.  James  Mc¬ 
Ewen  said  that  recruitment  and  train¬ 
ing  have  been  enormously  improved 
in  retailing,  and  personnel  directors 
are  “being  as  scientific  as  possible  in 


getting  the  potentially  effective  work¬ 
er  into  the  right  job,  in  keeping  bim 
there,  and  in  helping  him  grow  and 
develop  his  career.” 

On  the  other  hand,  McEwen  argued, 
retailing  has  not  made  comparable 
progress  in  work  organization  and  in 
the  utilization  of  the  employee's  time 
and  capabilities;  management  is  not 
in  control  of  production.  He  said: 

“  ( 1 )  We  have  failed  too  often  to 
have  only  the  necessary  number  of 
people  on  the  job.  (2)  We  have  failed 
too  often  to  plan  and  arrange  the  work 
in  a  logical  sequence  of  performance. 

(  3  )  We  have  failed  too  often  to  de¬ 
velop  proper  duty  listing.  (4)  We 
have  failed  too  often  to  set  acceptable 
standards  for  its  performance.  (5)  We 
have  failed  too  often  to  make  regular 
checkbacks  on  the  part  of  supervision 
to  see  that  the  standards  are  being 
met.” 

As  an  example  of  what  retailing  has 
accomplished  in  better  utilization  of 
employee  time,  McEwen  offered  the 
improved  scheduling  of  receiving  and 
marking  operations: 

“Time  was  when  most  receiving  and 
marking  operations  processed  their 
work  in  a  sequence  determined  by  the 
buyer,  based  upon  his  interest  in  what 
he  received  first.  Obviously  there  was 
a  lot  of  backing  and  filling,  handling 
and  rehandling,  and  a  heavy  portion 
of  politics  in  this  mixture,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  low  individual  productivity. 

“Today,  many  large  stores  operate 
on  a  first-in,  first-out  basis,  and  work¬ 
ing  within  the  framework  of  a  man¬ 
agement  decision  as  to  acceptable 
time  standards  for  the  processing  of 
receipts,  move  the  goods  so  quickly 
after  their  receipt  in  the  store  that  no 
decision  from  the  buyer  is  required. 
And  these  stores  find  they  can  get  the 
job  done  better  with  fewer,  better, 
higher-paid,  more  productive  people.” 

As  an  example  of  what  still  remains 
to  be  done,  he  offered  this  suggestion, 
also  on  receiving  and  marking: 

“Why  not  schedule  the  receipt  of 
merchandise  at  our  receiving  location 
so  that  we  bring  it  in  in  manageable 
bites  rather  than  the  all-too-often  pres¬ 
ent  situation  which  calls  for  unlimited 
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•overtime  during  certain  times  and  not 
onough  work  to  keep  everyone  busy 
during  other  periods?” 

Improvements  like  these  are  not 
generally  considered  the  business  of 
the  personnel  manager,  but  rather  the 
responsibility  of  the  line  executive. 
McEwen  said,  however,  that  it’s  surely 
part  of  the  personnel  function  to  make 
people  more  productive.  He  suggest¬ 
ed  that  personnel  managers  make  a 
start  by  operating  their  own  depart¬ 
ments  at  maximum  productivity,  mini¬ 
mum  expense  ratio.  Then  throughout 
the  organization,  he  said,  they  should 
make  it  their  business  to  “infiltrate, 
investigate,  innovate,  initiate  and  inte¬ 
grate,”  regarding  themselves  “not  as 
a  staff  function  but  as  the  right  arm 
of  every  executive  of  the  line  func¬ 
tion.” 

“We  should  take  the  leadership  in 
our  organizations,”  he  concluded,  “for 
developing  new,  better  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  ways  of  getting  things  done.” 

The  Productive  Person.  There  are  five 
basic  human  needs  related  to  the  job 
which  must  be  met  if  a  person  is  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  job  environment, 
said  Richard  Enion.  He  described 
them  this  way: 

►  Economic  Security:  the  need  to 
be  fairly  paid. 

►  Emotional  Security:  the  need  for 
a  sense  of  belonging  and  for  con¬ 
fidence  in  one’s  ability  to  perform  his 
defined  duties  satisfactorily. 

►  Recognition:  the  need  for  signs 
of  approval  of  one’s  performance. 
“This  is  probably  the  most  insatiable 
of  all  personal  motives  on  the  job,” 
said  Enion,  “and  the  one  that  is  satis¬ 
fied  the  least.  To  satisfy  this  one  mo¬ 
tive  alone,  men  have  many  times 
changed  jobs — yet,  for  appearance’s 
sake,  have  given  other  reasons.” 

►  Self-Expression:  the  need  to  pre¬ 
sent  one’s  ideas  and  get  a  sympathetic 
hearing  for  them:  the  need  for  some 
leeway  to  perform  the  job  in  one’s 
own  style — which  usually  leads  to  full¬ 
er  utilization  of  individual  abilities, 
and  the  exercise  of  more  ingenuity 
and  useful  initiative. 

►  Self-Respect:  the  need  to  be 


treated  as  a  responsible  individual; 
to  be  kept  informed  on  matters  of  im¬ 
portance;  and  also  to  be  connected 
with  a  store  that  has  a  good  public 
reputation. 

It  falls  to  line  management  to  satis¬ 
fy  these  employee  needs,  and  to  the 
personnel  executive  to  prepare  the  line 
management  to  handle  its  responsibili¬ 
ty.  Said  Enion: 

“This  vital  task  can  often  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  series  of  seminars 
which  will  transmit  this  information 
in  a  training  atmosphere  structured  to 
stimulate  a  high  degree  of  conferee 
participation  and  retention.  .  .  .  The 
executive  group  is  just  as  much  in 
need  of  this  type  of  training  as  any 
other  level  of  management  ...  in  fact, 
starting  with  the  executive  group  has 
even  more  important  overtones,  for 
the  daily  example  set  by  the  executive 
group  is  the  most  effective  medium  of 
training.” 

Training:  "A  Sleeping  Giant."  In 

many  stores  today,  said  Anne  Saum, 
there  exists  too  narrow  a  view  of  the 
training  function — and  sometimes  it 
is  held  by  the  training  department  it¬ 
self.  She  called  on  both  management 
and  training  directors  to  realize  that 
the  training  function  today  must  cope 
with  many  new  problems. 

“The  purpose  of  training,”  she  said, 
“must  be  interpreted  as  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  an  effective  organization  in 
which  the  full  resources  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  are  directed  toward  and  util¬ 
ized  in  achieving  the  results  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  store  goals.” 
And  for  this  purpose,  the  training  di¬ 
rector  must  “be  fully  apprised  of  man¬ 
agement’s  goals,  plans  and  prob¬ 
lems  .  .  .” 

Miss  Saum  urged  management  to 
broaden  its  view  of  the  training  de¬ 
partment’s  responsibilities;  no  longer 
confining  these  (as  in  many  stores  to¬ 
day)  to  the  orientation  of  new  em¬ 
ployees,  systems  instruction  and  sales¬ 
people  training,  and  the  occasional 
construction  of  a  program  to  correct 
some  troubling  situation — such  as  dis¬ 
courtesy,  or  an  epidemic  of  illegible 
saleschecks. 


“I  suggest,”  she  said,  “that  the  trait 
ing  staff,  under  the  direction  anc 
supervision  of  the  training  director, 
be  used  as  a  task  force  to  study  anc; 
analyze  any  department  or  general| 
area  of  accomplishment  where  results 
indicate  need  for  improvement.  ...  1 
suggest  that  the  training  director  be 
relieved  of  direct  participation  in  rou¬ 
tine  aspects  of  initial  training  and 
other  detail  duties  that  interfere  with 
the  more  productive  aspects  of  the| 
training  job — the  correction  of  or-'^ 
ganization  w'eaknesses,  the  develop-! 
ment  of  executives  and  the  creative! 
and  productive  administration  and  di-l 
rection  of  continuing  and  sustained! 
storewide  training  ...  f 

“I  suggest  that  the  training  director 
be  given  the  organizational  status  re¬ 
quired  by  the  scope  and  character  of 
responsibilities  rightfully  borne  by 
this  job — and  that  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  within  the  organization  be  so 
established  as  to  permit  free  access 
between  the  training  director  and  all 
executives  at  middle  management 
levels  and  above.” 

TOMORROW’S 

SUPERIOR 

MANAGER 

TOMORROW’S  retail  top  executive 
■  should  come  from  the  best  10  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  youth.  He  should 
be  a  college  graduate  educated  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  as  well  as  in 
retailing  and  business  skills.  He 
should  have  inquisitiveness,  initiative 
and  imagination.  He  should  be  will¬ 
ing  not  only  to  change  with  the  times 
but  also  to  try  to  make  the  times 
change  so  that  he  can  operate  a  profit¬ 
able  store  in  a  growing  and  competi¬ 
tive  environment. 

These  qualifications  for  the  retail 
leader  of  tomorrow  were  established 
during  the  joint  session  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Collegiate  Retailing  Association 
and  the  NRMA,  All  participants 
agreed  that  developing  this  leader  of 
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excellence  should  be  the  cooperative 
function  of  educators  and  retailers. 
Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  dean  of  the 
>'ew  York  University  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing,  presided. 

The  Call  for  Talent.  Why  the  need 
for  this  superiority  at  the  helm  of  re¬ 
tailing?  Charles  F.  Phillips,  president 
of  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  ex¬ 
plained  it  this  way: 

The  pace  of  change  nowadays,  in 
and  out  of  retailing,  is  accelerating 
so  much  that  retailers  have  very  little 
time  to  adjust  to  new  developments. 
Delay  can  mean  failure.  To  adjust  in 
time  requires  foresight  and  foresight 
comes  from  understanding  the  forces 
of  change  in  business,  the  economy, 
the  society,  the  government. 

In  describing  some  situations  re¬ 
tailers  should  seek  to  alter,  Phillips 
singled  out  the  national  practice 
and  government  policy  of  reflecting 
increasing  productivity  in  higher 
wages.  “We  should  be  working  to 
create  an  environment  in  which  we 
reflect  rising  productivity  in  steadily 
falling  prices,”  he  said.  Two  other 
changes  urged  by  Phillips  were  lower 
taxes  and  more  liberal  depreciation 
policies. 

“I  am  not  urging  retailers  to  go  out 
and  campaign  for  protectionism  or 
drastic  tax  reduction  or  lower  wages,” 
he  said.  However,  they  can  help 
create  an  environment  of  thought,  he 
explained,  in  which  it  would  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  gradual  reduction  of  the 
tax  rate  would  stimulate  the  economy, 
bringing  added  sales  into  stores  and 
more  absolute  tax  dollars  into  the 
treasury. 

Phillips  offered  some  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  how  to  create  retail  execu¬ 
tives  who  think  along  these  lines. 
They  were: 

Professional  schools  should  broad¬ 
en  their  curricula  to  include  a  larger 
number  of  liberal  arts  courses. 

Professional  retail  training  should 
be  placed  in  the  graduate  school, 
which  should  require  a  liberal  arts 
degree  for  admission. 

All  education  and  training  should 
aim  to  establish  habits  of  continuous 


reading  and  self-education. 

Retail  organizations  should  urge 
executives  to  attend  more  of  the  short 
term  programs  for  businessmen  offer¬ 
ed  by  a  growing  list  of  colleges. 

These  suggestions  were  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  supported  by  Phillips’  fellow 
speakers,  Stanley  J.  Goodman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Famous-Barr,  St.  Louis  and 
Edwina  Hogadone,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  retailing  at  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  and  president 
of  AGRA. 

Need  to  "Grow  Our  Own."  “We  have 
to  grow  our  own  for  the  most  part,” 
said  Stanley  Goodman  in  stressing  re¬ 
tailing’s  need  for  “inspired  leadership, 
leadership  that  has  a  talent  for  prophe¬ 
cy  and  is  at  home  with  change.”  He 
told  about  executive  development  and 
personnel  practices  at  his  store  which 
are  proving  effective. 

Promises  are  not  made  before  or 
after  an  individual  joins  the  company 
and  there  are  no  rigid  salary  ranges. 
There  are  regular  job  reviews  and  “a 
dynamic  system  of  compensation  .  .  . 
that  permits  regular  monetary  recog¬ 
nition  for  outstanding  performance.” 

On-the-job  training  is  preferred  to 
training  squads.  “Much  thought  is 
given,”  Goodman  said,  “to  finding  the 
right  spot  for  the  development  of  the 
newcomer’s  talents.  He  gets  a  job, 
not  a  program  and  he  at  once  tastes 
responsibility  and  achievement.” 

A  short  executive  training  course 
consists  of  talks  by  a  dozen  top  ex¬ 
ecutives,  each  on  a  different  phase  of 
the  business  and  followed  by  an  in¬ 
formal  question-and-answer  period. 
In  addition  to  newly  recruited  junior 
executives,  the  course  is  open  to  any¬ 
one  in  the  store  who  gets  promoted 
to  the  executive  payroll. 

Junior  executives  are  encouraged 
to  develop  outside  interests,  both  cul¬ 
tural  and  civic.  The  cultural  activities 
are  enriching  and  make  for  better  job 
performance;  the  civic  activities  have 
public  relations  value  as  well. 

Top  Management  Activity.  Stanley 
Goodman  considers  the  active  par¬ 
ticipation  of  top  management  vital 


to  successful  executive  development. 
In  his  view,  newcomers  should  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  top  officers  who  show  genu¬ 
ine  interest  in  the  future  of  the  enter¬ 
ing  staff;  also  top  management  should 
show  continual  interest  in  new  ideas 
and  methods,  and  be  willing  to  adopt 
them  (for  example,  Famous-Barr’s 
pioneering  with  automatic  elevators). 

Goodman  further  believes  that  top 
management  should  form  “the  habit 
of  respect  for  youth.”  He  said:  “If 
the  top  brass  treats  the  kids  like 
equals,  and  asks  their  opinions  on 
things  from  time  to  time,  the  effect 
can  be  dramatic.” 

Moreover,  through  their  actions 
and  reactions,  top  management  and 
middle  management  can  stimulate  ex¬ 
cellence  and  creativity,  according  to 
Famous-Barr’s  president.  “A  buyer 
who  is  meticulous  about  stockkeeping 
has  neat  people  working  for  her,”  he 
explained,  adding,  “I  believe  a  store 
in  which  the  senior  executives  get 
very  upset  when  something  goes  wrong 
gives  a  feeling  of  care  and  will  raise 
a  strong  team  of  executives.” 

“Finally,”  he  said,  “top  manage¬ 
ment  needs  insight,  x-ray  vision,  in 
recognizing  unhatched  talent  and  in¬ 
cubating  it.  We  believe  strongly  in 
promotion  from  within  but  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sense.  The  promotion  of  the 
individual  lies  within  himself.  It  is 
our  responsibility  as  leaders  to  coax 
it  out  of  him.” 

Recruitment.  Goodman  also  present¬ 
ed  ideas  on  obtaining  what  he  termed 
“the  kind  of  raw  material  which  might 
some  day  be  capable  of  greatness  in 
our  business.”  He  urged  that  recruit¬ 
ing  start  at  college  enrollment  rather 
than  graduation.  He  recommended 
that  the  office  of  the  retailing  depart¬ 
ment  be  made  the  most  colorful  and 
exciting  office  in  the  school.  Perhaps 
the  top  store  designers  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  contribute  their  talents 
to  the  colleges,  he  suggested.  And  he 
asked,  “Why  should  not  the  prospec¬ 
tus  of  retailing  courses  reflect  the  ad¬ 
vertising  talent  available  in  the  indus¬ 
try?” 

He  further  advised  stores  to  send 
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gifted  younger  men  in  all  phases  of 
the  business  as  well  as  personnel  di¬ 
rectors  to  the  campuses. 

This  word  of  caution  came  from 
Goodman — avoid  overstocks  or  under¬ 
stocks  of  personnel.  He  said:  “It  is 
just  as  bad  to  have  too  many  as  too 
few,  because  if  you  cannot  give  good, 
ambitious  young  people  reasonably 
steady  promotion,  they  will  leave,  and 
you  may  create  for  your  store  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  disillusionment  and  a 
reputation  for  disappointed  hopes 
that  could  be  very  damaging.” 

Basic  Research.  Edwina  Hogadone 
proposed  that  more  basic  research 
must  be  done  on  the  question  of  what 
makes  an  individual  successful  in 
business  so  that  education  and  train¬ 
ing  for  retail  management  can  pro¬ 
gress  on  a  factual  basis.  She  recom¬ 
mended  the  formation  of  an  Institute 
of  Advanced  Retail  Research  that  will 
study  all  problems  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  including  personnel  require¬ 
ments.  “The  results  of  such  research 
would  benefit  us  all — educators  in 
their  development  of  sound  programs 
for  building  leadership;  retailers  for 
the  answers  to  basic  questions  facing 
the  industry  including  that  of  building 
leadership  personnel  needed  to  man 
our  store  of  the  future,”  she  said. 

There  are  now  over  60  baccalaureate 
degree-granting  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  with  majors  in  retailing,  many 
with  master’s  degrees  and  hundreds 
of  other  senior  colleges  with  one  or 
a  number  of  retailing  courses,  Miss 
Hogadone  reported. 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  col¬ 
legiate  retail  curricula,  in  Miss  Hoga- 
done’s  view,  as  in  the  views  of  the 
other  speakers,  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  qualities  of  leadership 
desired  and  what  courses  of  study  will 
best  develop  these  abilities.  It  is,  she 
said,  a  job. that  requires  joint  retailer- 
educator  endeavor: 

“Agreed  that  the  educator  has  a 
major  responsibility  for  developing 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow’s  stores,  still 
this  responsibility  cannot  rest  alone 
on  the  campus  or  in  the  classroom. 
Perhaps  it  could  be  described  as  a 


tandem  responsibility  with  the  retailer 
in  one  harness  and  the  educator  in 
the  other,  both  pulling  the  valuable 
load  of  young  people  to  the  goal  of 
responsible  leadership  in  the  stores 
of  tomorrow.  But  in  the  development 
of  these  leaders  must  come  the  needed 
basic  research  which  will  aid  in  the 
great  discoveries  demanded  by  this 
field  and  also  assist  in  determination 
of  needed  objectives  for  leadership.” 


EXPANDING 

CAREER 

OPPORTUNITIES 


THE  future  of  retailing  is  one  of 
"  exciting  new  developments  and  in¬ 
creasing  stature  in  economic  impor¬ 
tance.  It  thus  offers  a  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  to  young  people  seeking  a 
fascinating  and  rewarding  career. 

That  was  the  message  delivered  to 
some  300  students  by  a  prominent 
economist  and  a  leading  department 
store  head  at  NRMA’s  Committee  on 
Careers  in  Retailing  session.  The  ses¬ 
sion  chairman  was  Leonard  Nadel, 
vice  president  for  personnel  of  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn.  The  students 
were  welcomed  to  the  meeting  by 
George  A.  Scott,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Walker  Scott  Co., 
San  Diego  and  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Careers  in  Retailing.  After 
hearing  two  talks,  on  the  future  of 
retailing  and  career  opportunities  in 
retailing,  the  students  formed  small 
round  table  discussion  groups. 

The  Future  of  Retailing.  A  bright  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  future  of  department  and 
specialty  stores  was  painted  for  the 
students  by  A.  W.  Zelomek,  president 
of  the  International  Statistical  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  visiting  professor  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  University  of  Virginia.  He 
predicted  that  in  the  economy  which 
develops  between  now  and  1970,  the 
department  stores  will  not  only  hold 


their  position,  but  will  probably  in. 
prove.  “These  stores  will  be  in  th* 
most  favorable  position  in  their  his¬ 
tory,”  he  commented. 

According  to  Zelomek,  an  estimated 
$500  billion  in  disposable  income  will 
be  available  to  the  American  public 
by  1970.  Expenditures,  however,  will 
not  be  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
earlier  years.  By  1970,  he  said,  we 
will  be  not  only  a  middle  income 
nation,  but  middle-to-higher  rather 
than  middle-to-lower.  The  proportion 
of  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000 
before  taxes  will  be  little  more  than 
five  per  cent,  compared  with  27  per 
cent  in  1947.  Those  with  incomes  of 
$6,000  and  over,  which  represented 
12  per  cent  in  1947  and  42  per  cent 
in  1959,  will  probably  reach  close  to 
65  per  cent  in  1970. 

Selling  Services.  “The  department 
store,  whether  independent  or  part  of 
a  chain,  will  continue  to  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  sales  agent  for  the 
community,  not  only  in  the  sale  of 
goods,  but  increasingly  in  the  sale  of 
services — an  area  just  barely  touched,” 
predicted  Zelomek. 

Zelomek  suggested  that  stores  should 
give  more  consideration  to  such  serv¬ 
ice  areas  as  travel  bureaus  and  special 
attention  for  sporting  and  recreation¬ 
al  camps.  He  noted:  “The  amount 
of  dollars  spent  for  services  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1960  was  only  20  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  was  spent  for  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.” 

The  economist  pegged  his  optim 
ism  for  retailing  on  these  factors: 

►  A  steady  rise  in  real  income  per 
family  will  create  a  consumer  class 
which  not  only  buys  better  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  expects  department  store  and 
specialty  store  service  as  a  symbol  of 
their  higher  status. 

►  Discount  houses  and  stores  fea¬ 
turing  strictly  promotional  merchan¬ 
dise  will  decline  as  more  emphasis  is 
placed  on  quality,  style  and  design  and 
less  on  price.  Consumers  who  shop 
for  price  alone  will  decline  markedly. 
The  hard  lines  discount  house,  he 
said,  reached  its  peak  three  years  ago; 
the  soft  lines  discounter  will  grow  for 
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another  two  or  three  years,  but  will 
then  decline. 

►  A  decline  in  the  average  number 
of  hours  worked  will  further  increase 
leisure  time.  More  time  spent  in  the 
home  will  increase  hard  lines  sales. 
Do-it-yourself  merchandise,  travel 
needs,  sporting  goods  and  mainte¬ 
nance  services  will  continue  to  grow 
in  demand. 

►  Downtown  revitalization,  as  the 
result  of  a  growing  class  of  older  citi¬ 
zens,  will  bring  a  strengthening  of 
large  downtown  stores  and  provide 
better  opportunities  for  the  independ¬ 
ent  specialty  stores,  particularly  in 
the  higher  price  field.  This  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  suburban  shopping 
center,  which  has  achieved  its  greatest 
expansion  for  a  time,  unless  there  is 
another  surge  of  population  movement 
even  farther  out  from  the  city. 

►  Other  contributions  to  the  growth 
of  retailing  will  come  from  the  in¬ 
creased  importance  of  revolving  credit, 
further  development  of  computers  and 
more  executive  openings  to  attract 
college  students  into  retailing. 

Among  the  new  developments  to  be 
expected  in  retailing,  Zelomek  fore¬ 
sees  home  entertainment  stores  fea¬ 
turing  hi-fi,  stereo,  television  sets  and 
radio  as  well  as  pianos  and  organs; 
water-way  stores  catering  to  the  needs 
of  a  growing  pleasure  boat  trade;  the 
return  of  the  apothecary  —  the  drug 
store  which  sells  only  drugs.  Com¬ 
petition  will  increase  from  builders 
who  have  assumed,  for  instance,  the 
distribution  of  complete  kitchens;  and 
the  independent  hardware  store  may 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  as  large  whole¬ 
salers  take  over  and  run  these  outlets. 
The  independent  food  store,  however, 
will  survive.  Supermarkets  will  cease 
to  find  expansion  into  non-foods  profit¬ 
able.  And  the  specialty  store  serving 
the  more  selective  customer  will  be  in 
n  enviable  position. 

Career  Oportunities.  From  a  man  who 
started  in  retailing  at  $3  per  day,  at 
a  time  when  “employment  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store  was  looked  down  upon 
by  many  as  a  kind  of  last  resort  for 
those  who  couldn’t  do  better,”  the 


assembled  students  heard  a  dramatic 
comparison  of  retail  training  tech¬ 
niques  of  today  versus  the  hit-or-miss 
approach  of  a  generation  ago. 

Morey  Sostrin,  president  of  Youn- 
kers,  Des  Moines,  described  how  he 
was  given  his  first  retailing  job  on  a 
“you,  you  and  you”  basis  from  among 
hundreds  of  applicants  for  jobs  as 
sales  extras.  His  initiation  as  a  buyer 
was  nearly  as  casual:  “Beginning  to¬ 
morrow,  you  become  assistant  in  these 
departments,”  he  was  told.  “If  you 
don’t  make  good  in  three  weeks,  I’ll 
fire  you.” 

Today,  noted  Sostrin,  young  people 
are  prepared  for  a  successful  career 
in  retailing  through  education  and 
training  courses  in  the  stores.  “Retail 
organizations  usually  have  ample  room 
for  the  growth  of  the  talented  indi¬ 
vidual,”  he  declared.  “If  not,  there 
are  other  retailers  eagerly  seeking 
people  to  strengthen  their  operatons.” 

“Retailing  has  no  prejudice  toward 
youth,”  he  stressed.  At  Younkers,  “we 
have  14  buyers  and  branch  store  man¬ 
agers  under  32  years  of  age  —  any 
number  of  cases  where  young  people 
became  buyers  in  two  or  three  years. 
One,  a  stock  boy,  became  an  assistant 
buyer,  then  buyer  within  three  years. 
At  age  29,  his  earnings  were  $10,000.” 

He  cautioned  the  young  people, 
however,  on  placing  too  much  empha¬ 
sis  on  “security.”  “Security  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  producing  results,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “We  wonder  if  young  people 
are  trying  to  fix  responsibility  for 
their  success  on  the  company  they 
join,  rather  than  where  we  think  it 
belongs — on  themselves.” 

Since  buying  positions  are  the  first 
milestones  for  many  who  enter  retail¬ 
ing,  Sostrin  discussed  the  qualities 
which  help  to  develop  a  successful 
buyer: 

“They  generally  show  a  great  de¬ 
sire  to  excel,”  he  said.  “They  have  a 
drive  that  leaves  them  unsatisfied  with 
just  average  performance.  They’re 
willing  to  pay  the  price  in  work  be¬ 
yond  what’s  normally  expected. 
They’re  aware  that,  in  addition  to 
their  pay,  they’re  receiving  an  educa¬ 
tion  that  will  bring  them  more  money 


and  satisfaction  in  the  future.  They 
demonstrate  the  good  sense  that  merit, 
rather  than  seniority,  should  deter¬ 
mine  who  gets  promoted.”  Also  on 
his  list  of  essential  qualities  are  poise, 
self-possession,  ability  to  express  one¬ 
self,  intelligence,  self-confidence,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  a  liking  for  people. 

Students'  Roundtable.  Why  do  young 
people  enter  retailing  as  a  career? 
What  are  the  important  personal  char¬ 
acteristics  they  believe  will  lead  to 
success  in  retailing?  How  fast  should 
a  college  graduate  expect  to  advance 
in  retailing?  These  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  were  discussed  by  the  students 
in  groups  of  10,  including  an  educa¬ 
tor  or  prominent  retailer  to  lead  the 
the  discussions.  Some  of  their  con¬ 
clusions  were: 

►  Experience  gained  through  ac¬ 
tual  store  work  was  the  dominant  rea¬ 
son  most  of  the  students  chose  retail¬ 
ing  as  a  career.  Many  were  influenced 
particularly  by  a  buyer  under  whom 
they  had  worked.  Several  indicated 
that  their  school  experience  had  in¬ 
clined  them  toward  retailing.  For  the 
women,  the  better  advancement  pos¬ 
sibilities  were  mentioned. 

►  Personal  qualities  which  the 
students  felt  were  necessary  to  success 
in  retailing  were  listed  in  this  order: 
leadership;  interest  in  retailing;  en¬ 
thusiasm;  perseverance  and  initiative; 
intelligence  and  work  knowledge;  edu¬ 
cation,  including  the  person’s  entire 
background;  being  a  “good  teacher” 
in  order  to  train  subordinates;  articu¬ 
lateness  and,  lastly,  the  “go-getter” 
temperament. 

►  Starting  salaries  should  be  high¬ 
er  for  a  master’s  degree  in  retailing 
than  for  a  bachelor’s  degree,  and  high¬ 
er  for  married  men  than  for  single,  the 
students  felt,  but  there  should  be  no 
difference  based  on  sex. 

►  Rate  of  advancement,  the  stud¬ 
ents  agreed,  should  be  up  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  However,  in  department  store 
work,  the  students  felt  that  qualified 
women  should  be  earning  $6,000  to 
$10,000  as  buyers;  men,  $7,500  to 
$10,000  after  five  years.  After  10 
years,  they  could  expect  to  be  in 
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middle-management,  earning  up  to 
$15,000  for  men. 

►  The  most  attractive  character¬ 
istics  of  retailing  as  a  career,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  students,  are  opportunities 
for  advancement,  wide  selection  of 
specialized  fields,  policies  of  promo¬ 
tion  from  within,  selling  opportunities 
and  working  with  the  public.  On  the 
negative  side,  they  said  that  retailing 
should  have  better  on-the-job  training 
programs. 

►  College  courses  other  than  those 
in  retailing  which  would  be  most  valu¬ 
able  in  a  retailing  career  were  listed 
by  the  students  as,  first,  “any  course 
which  would  better  round  out  the  per¬ 
son  as  an  individual  or  help  him  to 
work  well  and  get  along  with  others,” 
and  also  psychology,  sociology,  mathe¬ 
matics,  history  and  philosophy. 

►  Wide  disagreement  among  the 
students  was  shown  on  the  relative 
weight  which  should  be  given  to  school 
grades,  extra-curricular  activities  and 
previous  work  experience  in  obtaining 
a  career  in  retailing.  Each  was  given 
primary  emphasis  by  some  students. 
Extra-curricular  activity,  its  partisans 
maintained,  developed  leadership. 


DE:  UNTAPPED 
SOURCE  OF 
PERSONNEL 

SKING  retailers  to  give  greater 
support  to  Distributive  Education. 
George  A.  Scott  donated  $10,000  from 
the  George  Scott  Foundation  (a  priv¬ 
ate  endowment  to  further  education) 
to  the  National  Foundation  of  the 
Distributive*  Education  Clubs  of 
America  (DECA). 

The  president  of  Walker-Scott  Co.. 
San  Diego,  Calif,  and  chairman  of  the 
NRMA  Committee  on  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  made  this  announcement  at  the 
annual  DE  session,  which  was  led  by 


social  qualities  and  the  ability  to  work 
well  with  others. 

►  Retailing  is  misunderstood  by 
many  students,  the  students  main¬ 
tained.  Retailing  should  develop  a 
picture  of  itself  that  would  be  more 
decisive  about  tbe  type  of  people  it 
wants  to  attract.  Better  retailing  pro¬ 
grams  for  high  schools  and  colleges 
should  be  developed.  Local  retailers 
should  give  more  time  to  educational 
programs,  with  closer  relationships 
between  stores  and  schools.  Lastly, 
but  perhaps  not  least,  the  students  de¬ 
clared  that  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  practical  aspects  of  re¬ 
tailing  careers  than  on  the  “glory”  — 
such  as  buying  trips  to  Europe. 

►  The  best  campus  recruiter  for 
retailing  would  be  a  graduate  of  the 
school  who  is  now  a  senior  officer  in 
his  company.  The  students  frowned 
on  the  professional  recruiter. 

Careers  in  Retailing  Week  Awards. 

Recognition  awards  were  presented  to 
five  organizations  cited  for  outstand¬ 
ing  work  on  behalf  of  NRMA’s  Ca¬ 
reers  in  Retailing  program.  The  award 
winners  were  chosen  from  among  hun- 

James  C.  Worthy,  vice  president  of 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Company,  Chicago. 

Getting  Up  on  DE.  Scott’s  theme  was 
that  retailers  are  down  on  DE — for 
example,  they  consider  DE  students 
“the  bottom  of  the  barrel” — when 
they  are  not  up  on  who  is  in  it,  what 
it  accomplishes  for  the  students  and 
how  it  benefits  retailing. 

Scott  cited  a  recent  survey  of  the 
NRMA  Personnel  Group  which  re¬ 
vealed  that  90  per  cent  of  the  jobs  in 
retailing  are  non-executive.  DE  pro¬ 
vides  the  well-trained  and  interested 
young  people  needed  to  staff  stores, 
he  stressed.  Retailers,  therefore, 
should  find  out  more  about  DE  pro¬ 
grams  in  their  localities  and  should 
more  willingly  hire  more  DE  students 
for  part-time  jobs,  in  Scott’s  opinion. 
Moreover,  he  believes  greater  partici¬ 
pation  by  rank  and  file  stores  is  neces¬ 
sary. 


dreds  throughout  the  country  whoP  stud« 
participated  in  retail  career  programs,!  caus 
particularly  during  National  Careers!  said, 
in  Retailing  Week  last  fall.  Award  ^  educ 
plaques  were  presented  by  Alfred  C!  urge 
Thompson,  executive  vice  president  of  I  cato 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  and  president!  wide 
of  NRMA.  The  awards  went  to:  I  ates 

►  The  Michigan  Retailers  Associa-i  A 

tion,  cited  for  the  most  effective  state- f  befi* 
wide  program.  ^  eral 

►  The  Peterborough  Sales  and  Ad- 1 
vertising  Club,  Peterborough,  Ont.,t 
Canada,  for  the  most  effective  pro-|  beei 
gram  in  a  community  of  less  than^ 


100,000. 

►  The  Retail  Merchants  Associa-| 

tion  of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  most! 
effective  program  in  a  community  of  I 
more  than  100,000  but  less  than  j 
500,000.  I 

►  The  Detroit  Retail  Merchants 
Association  for  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  community  of  more  than 
500,000. 

►  The  Distributive  Education  Club 
of  Little  Rock  Central  High  School, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  program  conducted  by  a  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  group. 


In  San  Diego,  he  reported,  retail¬ 
ers  have  recognized  that  there’s  much 
about  their  business  which  is  some¬ 
times  learned  best  in  smaller  stores 
and  the  large  companies  are  providing 
money  for  the  employment  of  DE 
students  by  smaller  merchants. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  DE  student 
is  less  bright  than  his  peer  studying 
academic  subjects,  Scott  joined  this 
misconception  with  the  public’s  idea 
that  working  in  a  retail  store  is  “the 
end  of  life  or  living.”  Both  are  er¬ 
roneous  and  stem  from  the  poor  status 
the  retailing  profession  has  allowed  it¬ 
self  in  public  opinion,  Scott  said.  He 
placed  responsibility  for  correcting 
the  situation  on  educators  as  well  as 
retailers.  DE  people  must  educate  the 
bosses  of  retailing  about  DE  programs, 
and  together  with  retailers  must  edu¬ 
cate  parents  as  well  as  students  about 
the  retailing  profession  and  about  DE. 
Not  only  does  DE  have  high  caliber 
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students  who  have  chosen  retailing  be¬ 
cause  the  field  interests  them,  Scott 
said,  many  of  them  pursue  college 
educations.  Make  this  known,  he 
urged,  adding  the  suggestion  that  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  high  schools  endeavor  to 
widen  the  opportunities  for  DE  gradu¬ 
ates  to  go  to  college. 

Another  request  from  Scott  for 
bettering  DE  programs  was  more  fed¬ 
eral  funds  for  this  educaton  purpose. 

Great  Day  for  DE.  “This  has  indeed 
been  a  great  day  for  DE,”  said  John 
W.  Edgerton,  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Board  to  the  DECA 
Program,  who  acknowledged  Scott’s 
donation.  It  began  with  the  recogni¬ 
tion  given  to  the  DECA  Club  of  Little 
Rock.  Ark. — winner  of  a  Careers  in 
Retailing  Award  (see  page  54) — and 
now,  he  reported,  an  anonymous 
donor  has  matched  Scott’s  $10,000 
for  a  total  of  $20,000.  John  Edger¬ 
ton  is  public  relations  director  of  W. 
T.  Grant  Co.  which  employs  500-600 
DE  students  in  all  its  stores. 

The  Advisory  Committee.  A  local  ad¬ 
visory  committee,  composed  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  school  representatives,  can 
get  retailers  up  on  DE  while  upgrad¬ 
ing  the  DE  program,  according  to 
Walter  Judd,  personnel  manager  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
He  said: 

“It  has  been  my  observation  that 
professional  educators  welcome  the 
suggestions  of  interested  groups  rep¬ 
resenting  leading  merchants  of  the 
community  and  are  anxious  to  learn 
the  wishes  of  such  groups.  In  many 
instances,  where  we  merchants  fail  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  ourselves  to  the  local  pub¬ 
lic  school  administration  group,  we 
miss  a  wonderful  opportunity.” 

He  proposed  that  a  leading  mer¬ 
chant  or  an  active  executive  secretary 
of  the  local  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  spearhead  the  formation  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  local  committee.  “In 
most  cases,  it  would  be  best  for  the 
professional  DE  leadership  to  remain 
in  the  background  and  to  ‘quarterback 
the  plays’  through  the  merchant  lead¬ 


er,”  he  advised.  Once  this  leader  is 
secured,  he  said,  a  group  of  interested 
merchants  should  be  enlisted  quickly 
and  easily.  A  meeting  then  should  be 
arranged  with  the  school  administra¬ 
tion  group.  The  committee  subse¬ 
quently  should  meet  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  or  when  problems  arise  in  order 
to  discuss  matters  of  concern  and  ar¬ 
rive  at  mutually  beneficial  conclu¬ 
sions,  Judd  said. 

Judd’s  experience  with  the  Rich¬ 
mond  advisory  committe>^  illustrated 
his  talk.  It  was  formed  in  1954,  when 
the  principal  of  one  of  the  high  schools 
wanted  to  stop  the  DE  program  for 
the  following  year.  The  principal  was 
persuaded  to  reconsider  his  plans;  in¬ 
stead  a  new  DE  coordinator  was 
placed  in  the  school  and  the  DE  pro¬ 
gram  was  revitalized. 

In  the  past  six  months,  Judd  re¬ 
ported,  the  committee  has  been  dis¬ 
cussing  proposed  changes  in  the  city’s 
high  school  curricula.  Some  educators 
want  all  students  to  follow  academic 
courses  preparatory  to  college  en¬ 
trance  and  leave  vocational  studies 
for  any  spare  time  that  may  be  avail¬ 
able.  As  a  result,  retailers  are  re¬ 
examining  the  objectives  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  DE  program.  Judd 
said: 

“Upon  so  doing,  we  are  even  more 
convinced  of  the  necessity  to  attract 
high  caliber  students  to  our  field  of 
retailing.  This  we  feel  the  DE  pro¬ 
gram  can  do  if  given  proper  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  merchants  group  in  ad¬ 
visement,  placement  and  training  .  .  . 

“In  the  absence  of  an  advisory 
group  in  a  situation  of  this  kind,  I 
believe  that  the  support  given  the  DE 
program  would  be  of  a  very  perfunc¬ 
tory  nature.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
associated  with  the  local  DE  program 
are  willing  to  have  our  local  efforts 
re-evaluated.  We  are  ready  to  make 
necessary  changes  in  emphasis  in 
order  to  make  our  program  the  most 
effective  for  students  in  our  com¬ 
munity.” 

Judd  concluded  with  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  committee  action.  Among 
them  were: 

Spread  knowledge  about  DE  and 


thereby  stimulate  community  interest 
in  it. 

Provide  a  local  speaker’s  bureau  ta 
arrange  for  leading  merchants  and 
others  to  appear  before  groups  of  high 
school  counselors,  school  student  audi¬ 
torium  programs,  local  service  groups, 
PTA’s,  etc. 

Encourage  the  youth  that  are  in 
DE  by  placing  them  on  challenging 
assignments  and  telling  them  about 
the  opportunities  for  promotion. 

Encourage  formation  of  college 
scholarships  through  interested  groups, 
such  as  the  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion,  foundations  endowed  by  local 
stores  and  other  interested  individuals. 

Engage  in  community-wide  projects 
like  the  annual  NRMA  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  Week  campaign. 

Research  Through  DE.  John  A.  Beau¬ 
mont,  director  of  the  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Education,  reported  that  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
research  studies  conducted  through 
DE  programs  and  the  results  are  serv¬ 
ing  three  purposes:  (1)  to  develop 
new  curriculum  material  that  will  be 
up-to-date  on  changes  in  distribution; 
(2)  to  help  students  form  inquiring 
minds  and  habits  of  decision-making 
based  on  facts;  (3)  to  help  improve 
techniques  for  the  distributive  indus¬ 
tries. 

These  studies,  he  explained,  are 
conducted  on  the  local,  state  and 
regional  levels.  One  typical  project 
which  he  described  was  conducted  co¬ 
operatively  by  a  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  class  and  the  county  chamber  of 
commerce  and  included  a  city-county 
survey  of  consumer  buying  interests. 
Another  by  a  local  high  school  distrib¬ 
utive  education  class  studied  available 
store  space.  It  listed  the  kinds  of 
spaces,  neighborhoods  in  which  they 
existed,  and  the  uses  made  of  particu¬ 
lar  spaces,  with  recommendations  for 
other  uses.  When  completed,  the  study 
was  filed  with  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  to  be  used  in  discussions 
with  individuals  interested  in  opening 
businesses. 
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HOWLAND  DRY  GOODS  CO 

Bridgeport 


Andrew  Cooper 


over  $400  million  and  employed  more 
than  100,000  people.  For  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  future,  he  expressed  confidence  that 
"unselfish  and  careful  leadership  will 
cause  it  to  stand  forth  as  a  national  body 
worthy  of  the  greatest  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  retail  dry  goods  trade  and 
the  genuine  respect  of  the  public,  which 
we,  as  individual  merchants,  are  so  con¬ 
stantly  privileged  to  serve." 

Cooper's  ethics  and  his  view  of  retailing 
as  a  public  service  business  guided  How¬ 
land  Dry  Goods  Company  in  its  successful 
growth.  He  joined  the  company  in  1899 
as  vice  president.  Although  the  store  had 
already  grown  from  a  small  shoe  store 
that  was  started  in  1887  into  a  substantial 
dry  goods  emporium,  after  Cooper  came 
there  was  an  improvement,  an  acquisition, 
or  a  move  to  larger  premises  almost  every 
year.  In  1900,  for  instance,  a  complete 
electric  lighting  plant  was  equipped, 
which  was  the  only  one  in  a  Connecticut 
store  at  that  time.  When  Howland's  in¬ 
stalled  a  pneumatic  tube  cash  system,  it 
was  the  largest  in  New  England  outside 


Andrew  M.  cooper  of  the  Howland 

Dry  Goods  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
has  been  called  the  originator  of  the 
NRAAA,  although  he  modestly  preferred 
to  share  out  the  honor  among  all  the  13 
merchants  who  mat  in  New  York  in  1911 
to  discuss  the  idea  of  a  national  associa¬ 
tion  of  retailers.  The  evidence  on  the  side 
of  Cooper's  leadership  in  this  respect  was 
strong  enough,  however,  for  Lew  Hahn 
to  write,  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Association: 

"Credit  goes  to  Andrew  M.  Cooper  as 
the  initiator  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  additional,  per¬ 
haps  greater,  credit  also  must  go  to  him 
for  the  way  in  which,  during  the  first  years 
of  the  new  organization,  he  watched  over 
it  and  protected  it  from  any  possibility 
of  action  which  would  cause  its  member¬ 
ship  to  break  up  into  discordant  groups." 

As  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Cooper  proudly  reported  at  the  first  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  that  273  mem¬ 
bers  had  joined  in  the  first  nine  months. 
These  stores  had  an  aggregate  volume  of 


of  the  city  of  Boston. 

In  1908,  the  store  occupied  a  new  build- 
ing  which  was  called  "the  first  really  mod 
ern  building  in  Hartford."  For  this  occa 
sion,  a  storewide  house  warming  sale  was 
held  for  four  days.  An  elaborate  bro¬ 
chure,  which  presented  historical  data 
described  departmental  offerings  and 
gave  special  mentions  to  the  department 
heads,  as  in  this  interesting  item  about 
Howland's  tea  and  coffee: 

"This  store  roasts  all  its  own  coffee  right 
in  the  department  where  it  is  sold.  Every 
pound  of  tea  and  coffee,  every  bit  of  spice 
or  chocolate  that  is  sold  here  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  store.  The  department,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  new  basement  near  the  front 
stairway,  is  in  charge  of  D.  P.  Harrigan, 
who  has  been  its  head  since  December  of 
1902.  For  the  house  warming,  he  offers 
Howco  Special  teas,  regular  35c  pound, 
all  flavors— 22c.  Howco  Special  coffee, 
a  delightful  blend,  regular  25c  pound-  | 


17c.  Howco  cocoa  (one  can  and  one  cake 
Howco  chocolate)  usually  43c— 29c.  Only 
two  of  each  to  a  customer." 

The  booklet  also  told  customers  about 
special  features  of  the  store  such  as  an 
"automatic  bundle  conveyor  which  takes 
packages  from  every  floor  to  delivery 
room  in  basement,  there  to  be  forwarded 
to  your  home."  Another  feature:  "Vacuum 
cleaners  by  which  all  floors  are  cleaned 
by  newest  and  most  efficient  method." 

Another  expansion  move,  in  1928, 
occasioned  the  start  of  the  company's 
house  organ,  called  "How  Cornel"  The 
editorial  which  explained  its  purpose  gives 
an  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  store  and 
its  ofRcers.  It  said: 

"As  we  look  about  us  and  see  the  ex¬ 
pansion  going  on  in  American  business 
we  notice  how  different  our  point  of  view 
is  likely  to  become  toward  those  with 
whom  we  work.  The  time  when  all  of  us 
could  count  ourselves  as  belonging  to  a 
big  family  of  co-workers,  will,  unless  we 
are  careful,  become  submerged  and  an 
impersonal  attitude  will  take  the  place  of 
the  personal  and  friendly." 

Acquired  by  Genung's,  Inc.  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  four  years  ago,  the  store 
has  continued  to  progress  with  the  times. 
It  has  been  air  conditioned,  had  complete 
floor  audit  cash  registers  installed  and  re¬ 
modelled  a  number  of  departments  such 
as  jewelry  and  accessories  and  men's 
clothing  and  furnishings.  Latest  modern¬ 
ization  is  taking  place  in  the  lingerie, 
corsets  and  housewares  departments. 
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Report  from  Washington  ■  ^  l 
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By  John  C.  Hazen 

for 

Government  Affairs, 

H|||[H|^^H  NRMA 

Tax  Relief.  Any  member  of  Congress  who  introduces  a  bill 
proposing  relief  from  oppressive  taxation  for  small  busi¬ 
nesses  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  any  busi¬ 
nessman.  This  is  true  particularly  when  political  leaders  are 
talking  about  spending  more  money  and  increasing  taxation. 

Representatives  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R-Mo.),  Frank  Ikard 
(D-Texas)  and  Senator  John  Sparkman  (D-Ala.)  are  the 
authors  of  identical  hills  that  would  adjust  the  tax  base  for 
companies  reinvesting  their  earnings  in  depreciable  assets, 
inventory  and  accounts  receivable. 

These  bills  are  attracting  wide  attention  in  Washington 
and  if  one  of  them  is  adopted,  any  business,  whether  in¬ 
corporated  or  unincorporated,  could  deduct  from  business 
net  income,  for  tax  purposes,  $30,000  or  a  sum  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  20  per  cent  of  such  income,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
to  give  small  businessmen  this  aid  in  the  belief  that  such 
firms  are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  capital. 

Representative  Curtis,  in  speaking  of  his  bill,  said  that 
this  legislation  “would  widen  employment  opportunities, 
stimulate  competition  and  broaden  the  sources  of  revenue 
needed  to  sustain  an  increased  Federal  budget  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  nation.” 

Copies  of  all  bills  are  available  by  writing  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  of  the  Association. 

Parcel  Post.  After  years  of  reciting  the  problems  of  lack  of 
uniformity  in  parcel  post  size  and  weight  limits,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  happy  to  advise  the  membership  that  there  is  a 
ray  of  hope.  Representative  James  H.  Morrison  (D-La.), 
second  ranking  majority  member  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  has  introduced  H.R.  3062, 
which  would  provide  uniform  size  and  weight  limits  of  70 
pounds  and  100  inches,  length  and  girth  combined,  for 
parcel  post  packages  between  all  classes  of  post  offices. 


The  issue  will  be  most  serious  this  year  due  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  maximum  length.  Last  year  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  advocated  a  40-pound,  100-inch  limit,  plus  34-inch 
maximum  length,  that  would  apply  to  packages  flowing  be¬ 
tween  first  class  offices.  The  then  Postmaster  General  said 
that  automation  was  the  reason  for  the  34-inch  limit.  It 
was  brought  out,  however,  that  only  two  or  three  post  offices 
in  the  country  have  been  automated. 

Retailers  have  been  fighting  for  uniformity  on  the  basis 
that  with  various  weight  limits,  the  cost  to  the  shipper  has 
been  prohibitive. 

Members  of  NRMA  should  ask  their  Representatives  to 
support  the  Morrison  bill. 

March  to  Washington.  Eugene  B.  Sydnor,  Jr.,  president  of 
Southern  Department  Stores,  Richmond,  Virginia  and  chair¬ 
man  of  NRMA’s  Government  Affairs  Committee,  announced 
recently  that,  if  and  when  the  threat  of  coverage  of  retailers 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Stanaards  Act  becomes  serious,  he 
will  ask  members  of  the  Association  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Washington  to  tell  their  Federal  legislators,  in  person,  of 
their  objections  to  Federal  controls  over  wages  and  hours. 

Controls?  As  this  is  being  written.  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
(D-Ill.)  has  not  reintroduced  his  credit  control  bill.  The 
bill  the  Senator  propounded  last  year,  which  provided  that 
all  credit  costs  had  to  be  stated  to  the  customer  in  “terms 
of  simple  annual  interest,”  ran  into  a  buzz  saw  of  opposi¬ 
tion  from  many  quarters.  Students  of  credit  practices  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  Douglas  bill  does  prevail,  price  controls 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  fulfill  the  Senator’s  desires. 

More  Labels.  Representative  Herlong  (D-Fla.)  has  reintro¬ 
duced  his  controversial  “import  labeling”  bill  which  ran  into 
a  Presidential  pocket  veto  last  year.  The  Herlong  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  products  imported  in  containers  must  be  labeled 
as  to  country  of  origin  when  repackaged.  The  veto  said  that 
the  bill  “runs  counter  to  one  of  our  major  foreign  policy 
objectives  .  .  .  the  reduction  of  unnecessary  barriers  and 
hindrances  to  trade.”  NRMA  is  opposed  to  the  Herlong  bill 
because  of  the  unnecessary  burden  it  would  place  upon  re¬ 
tailers  to  relabel  foreign  merchandise  that  might  be  re¬ 
packaged.  Again  this  year  the  bill  relieves  importers  of  any 
responsibility  once  the  goods  leave  their  hands. 
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The  Successful  Small  Store 


EFFECTIVE 

PROMOTIONS  AND 
PR  PROGRAMS 

ROMOTION  and  public  relations 
ideas  that  bloom  in  small  stores 
and  that,  in  turn,  cause  such  stores 
to  thrive  were  recounted  at  a  Smaller 
Stores  Division  session,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  George  W.  Priehs, 
executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Priehs  Department  Store, 
Mount  Clemens,  Michigan.  Priehs,  as 
he  reminded  his  audience,  was  one  of 
the  founding  fathers  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division. 

Speakers  included  David  Garber, 
president,  Garber  Brothers,  Staten 
Island,  New  York;  Irving  Pliskin, 
president,  Richard’s  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Colonia,  N.  J.;  Sam  Sealfon,  presi¬ 
dent,  Sealfon’s,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.; 
George  Bright,  Jr.,  president,  Bright’s, 
Lansford,  Pa.;  Peter  G.  Trier,  vice 
president  and  merchandise  manager. 
Worth’s  of  Waterbury,  Waterbury, 
Conn.  Chairman  Priehs  pointed  out 
that  the  speakers  ran  the  gamut  in 
educational  background  from  a  few 
years  of  schooling  to  Ivy  League  de¬ 
grees,  yet  each  was  a  professional  in 
his  field,  and  each  was  living  proof 
that  economists  who  predict  the  doom 
of  the  small  volume  retailer  could  not 
he  more  wrong. 

Trading  Up.  David  Garber’s  talk 
showed  how  a  store  in  an  almost  rustic 
community,  with  giant  stores  at  its 
doorstep,  and  with  little  by  way  of 
neighboring  areas  to  draw  upon,  can 
nevertheless  increase  its  volume.  The 
Garber  store  is  in  Staten  Island,  the 
most  thinly  populated  of  New  York 


City’s  five  boroughs.  Most  of  ♦he 
island’s  earners  trek  to  Manhattan 
daily,  within  easy  access  of  its  impor¬ 
tant  stores.  Manhattanites  are  scarce¬ 
ly  likely  to  make  the  journey  by  ferry 
to  Staten  Island  for  a  shopping  spree. 
The  store’s  problem,  then,  was  that  of 
getting  more  volume  from  its  immedi¬ 
ate  neighborhood. 

As  a  full-line  specialty  store  dealing 
in  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  w'ear, 
the  Garber  store  decided  that  its  best 
opportunity  lay  in  trading  up  and 
establishing  itself  as  the  outstanding 
fashion  store  in  the  area.  Trading  up, 
its  management  believed,  would  give 
better  values  to  customers,  would  at¬ 
tract  more  substantial  customers,  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  the  label,  and  make 
the  store  a  more  desirable  place  to 
shop. 

The  trading  up  began  in  men’s  suits, 
moving  the  top  price  line  up  from  $75 
to  $85,  and  ultimately  to  $135,  and 
then  dropping  the  lowest  price  lines. 
Customers  did  not  resist  the  new  high¬ 
er  price  lines  when  the  values  were 
pointed  out  to  them.  Trading  up  in 
men’s  furnishings  began  in  the  store’s 
private  label  shirts;  later  men’s  jackets 
moved  up  to  include  eventually  $110 
suedes.  This  went  on  throughout  the 
store,  steadily  but  carefully,  to  avoid 
pricing  goods  out  of  the  market.  The 
bargain  store,  said  Garber,  may  have 
its  place,  but  “we’re  putting  on  muscle 
by  trading  up.  .  .  .  It’s  fine  for  the 
customers  and  wonderful  for  the  bank 
account.  Why  don’t  you  try  it?” 

Tabloid  Mailers.  Irving  Pliskin’s  talk 
stressed  changes  over  the  past  15  years 
that  have  given  the  tabloid  mailer  spe¬ 
cial  importance  to  the  retailer.  With 
population  shifts  to  the  suburbs,  the 
city  newspaper  may  give  only  spotty 
coverage  in  outlying  areas.  With  the 
importance  of  TV,  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  may  be  less  thorough  than  it  was. 


and  the  advertiser  may  have  to  ailt 
TV  and  radio  to  his  newspaper  sched 
ule  to  get  adequate  attention.  With 
out  belittling  the  importance  of  con  < 
ventional  media,  Pliskin  'praised  the  j 
tabloid  mailer  as  a  needed  supple  i 
ment — one  that  shopping  centers  and  = 
highway  retailers  have  been  quick  toi 
recognize  and  use  successfully. 

Tabloid  mailers  are  particularly 
powerful,  be  said,  when  used  by  mer-j 
chants  who  are  recognized  in  the  com-| 
munity.  He  recommends  “door  bust-f 
ers”  on  the  covers  —  each  item  one| 
that  “folks  want  enough  to  come  rush  i 
ing  in  for.”  An  eight-page  tabloid  can  ! 
cost  about  five  cents  per  unit,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  quantity,  and  that  price 
covers  printing,  addressing,  and  post-  j 
age.  Mailing,  $25  a  thousand,  is  the 
big  element  of  cost,  but  Pliskin  pre¬ 
fers  it  because  “everybody  takes  the 
mail  out  of  the  box.”  Once  the  mailer 
is  in  the  customer’s  hand,  “You  have 
a  better  than  fighting  chance  that  she’ll 
open  it,  look  at  it,  and  react  to  it.  ...  i 
If  you’ve  made  it  interesting  to  lookf 
at,  if  you’ve  loaded  it  with  values  she  ^ 
can’t  resist,  if  you’ve  timed  it  right 
and  planned  it  well,  then  you’ve  golf 
a  powerful  selling  force  working  for! 
you  and  helping  you  to  sell  the  mer-[ 
chandise  in  your  store  and  make  a 
better  showing  and  profit.” 


Consumer  Acceptance.  Sam  Sealfon 
emphasized  that  consumer  acceptance 
is  built  both  before  and  after  the  sale, 
and  that  what  goes  on  after  the  sale 
may  well  be  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment,  He  suggests  that  the  selling  staff 
ask  itself  after  each  sale  if  the  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  wrapped  neatly, 
folded  properly,  zippered  and  but¬ 
toned,  enveloped  in  tissue,  labeled: 
if  the  customer  has  her  receipt,  and 
has  been  given  a  friendly  thank-you. 
The  gracious  behavior  of  the  parking 
attendant  as  she  leaves  the  lot,  and 
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A  panel  of  six  "typical"  customers,  organized  by  Seventeen  Magazine,  told  smaller  store  heads  what  they  most  like  and 
dislike  about  department  store  practices.  Some  pet  peeves:  the  charge  far  shopping  bags;  overloaded  apparel  racks  that 
make  "looking"  a  chore;  fanciful  department  names  that  don't  give  any  information— like  "Young  Idea"  for  the  half-sizes 
section.  Bettina  Ballard,  speaker  at  the  dinner  session,  acted  as  panel  moderator. 


her  reaction  to  the  purchase  when  she 
looks  at  it  at  home,  without  the  sales¬ 
person’s  help,  also  come  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Sealfon  believes  no  sale  should 
ever  be  considered  final,  that  returns 
should  be  accepted  without  question. 

Among  the  steps  lo  be  checked  be¬ 
fore  the  sale,  he  includes  courteous 
treatment  of  the  layaway  customer  on 
her  several  visits  to  the  store.  “Cus¬ 
tomers  are  our  most  important  com¬ 
modity,  and  we  don’t  intend  to  lose 
them,”  he  said.  “We  are  always  eager 
to  make  more.” 

Citing  the  importance  of  the  retail¬ 
er’s  everyday  contacts  with  employees, 
customers,  and  manufacturers,  he 
said,  “You  can’t  afford  to  slight  any 
one  of  these;  if  you  do,  you  hurt  the 
other  two.”  He  advised  firm,  fair,  and 
flexible  treatment  of  merchandise  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  of  the  store  staff.  But 
among  essentials  for  the  staff,  he  adds 
fun — “If  you  don’t  have  fun  in  your 
work,  close  up!” 

Tactful  handling  of  slow  payers,  en¬ 
couragement  of  browsing,  the  gracious 
‘■Good  morning”  instead  of  “May  I 
help  you?”  are  among  his  principles. 
And  for  Sealfon,  no  amount  of  trouble 
is  too  much  if  it  builds  good  will  for 
the  store.  He  cited  his  experience  with 
social  leaders,  active  in  supporting  the 
local  YWCA,  'who  accepted  his  invi¬ 
tation  to  man  the  gift  wrap  counter  at 
Christmas  with  the  understanding  that 
their  wages  would  go  to  the  *'Y.’' 
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There  was  much  more  teaching  and 
re-teaching  than  if  professional  gift- 
wrap  girls  had  been  used,  but  the 
women  earned  well  over  $1,000  for 
their  “Y,”  they  were  deeply  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  opportunity  to  do  the  work 
— and  sales  increased! 

Increasing  Traffic  Flow.  George  Bright, 
Jr.,  ran  down  a  list  of  some  of  the 
things  his  store  has  done  in  the  past 
year  to  increase  traffic  flow.  The  Bright 
store  is  in  a  community  of  just  under 
6,000  and  draws  trade  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area — coal  country,  not  ex¬ 
actly  noted  for  prosperity  in  recent 
years.  Contests,  drawings,  and  give¬ 
aways  are  used  often.  The  January 
White  Sale  features  drawings  for  a 
trip  to  Florida;  Mother’s  Day  promo¬ 
tion  includes  a  party  for  mothers  over 
age  70  and  an  effort  to  bring  a  rela¬ 
tive  from  some  distant  point  as  a 
surprise  for  one  of  the  mothers; 
Father’s  Day  is  an  opportunity  to 
award  prizes  to  very  young  letter  writ¬ 
ers;  cupcakes  are  given  free  on  the 
birthday  of  Dick  Edwards;  pony  rides 
are  free  during  a  circus-theme  sale. 

Men’s  suit  customers  are  entered 
for  a  drawing,  and  one  free  suit  is 
given  each  month.  Free  charter  buses 
bring  customers  to  the  store  on  its  late 
nights.  Every  buyer  of  a  man’s  suit 
gets  a  letter  and  offer  of  free  altera¬ 
tions  if  he  needs  them  later.  Not 
everything  has  to  be  free,  however; 


at  the  last  circus  sale,  cokes,  peanuts, 
popcorn,  etc.,  were  sold  at  three  cents, 
instead  of  given  free — and  twice  as 
much  was  served. 

The  folksy  touch  is  not  overlooked. 
The  public  likes  to  see  pictures  of  the 
store’s  buyers  when  the  buyers’  sale 
is  run  in  June;  they  like  the  store’s 
Christmas  card,  signed  by  all  its  em¬ 
ployees.  They  get  a  kick  out  of  be¬ 
ing  fooled  by  the  teaser  ads  that  go 
up  on  billboards  before  each  year’s 
anniversary  —  like  the  Pennsylvania 
license  plate,  B2X39,  that  was  pub¬ 
licized  before  the  78th  anniversary. 

Unusual  but  successful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  was  a  big  promotion  on  the 
Monday  after  Christmas.  This  was  a 
holiday,  but  not  a  holy  day,  and  the 
store  was  open.  Employees  were  paid 
triple,  but  “the  town  was  ours,”  said 
Bright.  The  sale  ran  all  week.  The 
Bright  store’s  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tion  costs  run  higher  than  typical, 
perhaps,  but,  said  Bright,  “you  have 
to  give  to  get.”  And  they  get  the 
traffic  and  the  sales. 

Smiling  Service.  Effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  was  the  program  described 
by  Peter  G.  Trier — the  Smiling  Serv¬ 
ice  program  of  Worth’s  of  Waterbury. 
Over  a  ten-year  period,  it  has  proved 
a  successful  answer  to  competition 
from  chains,  shopping  centers,  dis¬ 
counters,  and  it  has  kept  business 
good  in  a  labor-surplus  town  with 
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poor  parking  facilities.  “All  stores 
have  ]\ew  York  offices,  charge  ac¬ 
counts,  fancy  fronts,”  said  Trier.  “Our 
way  to  be  different  is  to  give  smiling 
service.” 

To  keep  this  simple  philosophy  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  minds  of  all  in  the 
store,  management  meets  with  its  ex¬ 
ecutives  weekly,  for  one-half  hour,  on 
service  alone.  Subject  matter  remains 
the  same,  but  the  approach  varies. 
Quizzes,  panel  shows,  and  other  ideas 
are  tried.  The  entire  store  staff  meets 
on  the  same  subject  twice  a  month. 
Again,  the  presentation  varies,  but 
the  subject  matter  remains  the  same. 
The  slogan,  “Smiling  Service,”  is 
everywhere  —  ads,  letterheads,  bags, 
billboards.  By  this  time,  it  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  store  name. 

Every  customer  in  the  store  is  greet¬ 
ed  with  a  cordial  “Good  morning.” 
The  customer  is  always  right  —  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get 
salespeople  to  accept  returns  without 
question  instead  of  trying  to  re-sell 
the  customer.  If  markdowns  are  taken 
within  a  week  of  the  customer’s  pur¬ 
chase,  she  is  given  a  refund.  Delivery 
is  made  at  any  time.  Dunning  as  such 
is  ruled  out.  No  sale  is  ever  consid¬ 
ered  final.  There  are  no  set  rules,  but, 
says  Trier,  smiling  service  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  forms  of  advertising  and 
a  wonderful  way  to  keep  one’s  store 
on  top. 


EXPRESSING 
THE  STORE’S 
PERSONALITY 


<<  A  NYTHING  in  life  that  we  do 
with  heart  in  our  own  fashion 
is  certain  to  have  more  positive  re¬ 
sults  than  constant  imitation  of  what 
other  people  are  doing.  Stores  that 
have  their  own  firm  fashion  image  give 
the  customers  confidence,”  said  Bet- 
tina  Ballard,  addressing  the  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion.  After  her  talk.  Miss  Ballard, 


who  is  the  author  of  the  best  seller, 
“In  My  Fashion,”  led  a  panel  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  gave  their  views  on  de¬ 
partment  store  merchandising  prac¬ 
tices  and  service.  The  chairman  of 
the  meeting  was  Joseph  Feller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Joe  Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa  and 
chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Divi- 


Personal  Personality.  If  top  manage¬ 
ment  stays  on  the  executive  floor,  di¬ 
recting  business  by  statistics.  Miss 
Ballard  said,  “the  store  is  going  to 
have  an  impersonal  accounting  ma¬ 
chine  personality.  .  .  .  Never  ignore 
the  country  store  formula — familiari¬ 
ty  with  the  customer  breeds  content.” 
It  is  often  easier  for  family-owned 
stores  than  for  chains  to  have  a  clear¬ 
ly  defined,  personal  personality,  she 
pointed  out,  referring  to  one  store 
where  the  employees  enter  through 
the  customers’  door  and  each  morn¬ 
ing  are  greeted  there  by  a  member 
of  the  family.  “It  does  something  for 
human  dignity,”  she  commented. 

Conviction  and  Consistency.  Miss  Bal¬ 
lard  emphasized  that  a  store’s  identi¬ 
ty  starts  on  the  street  floor  and  must 
be  consistent  throughout.  She  urged: 

“If  your  store  is  frankly  after  a 
cheap  or  moderate  priced  business, 
don’t  be  ashamed  of  it  and  try  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  fact  by  pretentious  fixings 
that  are  apt  to  make  the  customer  feel 
that  she  is  in  over  her  depth.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  yours  is  a  luxury 
store,  say  so  from  the  beginning  and 
gain  respect  for  your  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  without  putting  out  cheap 
main  floor  bait.  When  she  sees  a 
cheap  down-graded  main  floor  topped 
by  an  upgraded  la-de-da  fashion  floor, 
the  customer  feels  a  split  personality 
— one  that  it  doesn’t  take  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  to  point  out.  .  .  .  Like  a  parent 
who  never  takes  a  stand  on  anything, 
a  store  without  a  fashion  conviction 
has  no  authority.” 

This  consistent,  honest  identifica¬ 
tion  should  be  sustained  in  the  store’s 
advertising  and  should  be  carried  into 
community  life,  both  civic  and  social, 
according  to  Miss  Ballard. 


Fashion  Authority.  As  to  the  store’s  [ 
responsibility  in  selecting  the  right  [ 
fashion  for  its  customers,  she  said:  f 

“Women  ask  for  nothing  better  P 
than  to  be  led,  bullied,  dictated  to,  I 
and  given  as  little  freedom  of  choice 
in  fashion  as  possible.  But  this  very 
dependence  puts  a  responsibility  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  conscientious 
store  to  lead  them  in  trends  that  do 
not  make  them  ridiculous  or  out  of 
step  with  the  lives  they  lead.  .  .  . 

“The  smart  store  understands  its 
customer’s  feeling  of  security  in  the 
familiar.  There  has  to  be  a  certain 
continuity  in  a  store’s  fashion  buy¬ 
ing  so  that  a  woman  doesn’t  look  like 
a  school  teacher  one  season  and  a 
chorus  girl  the  next,  but  continuity 
with  an  intelligent  dash  of  change 
so  that  a  customer  is  led  gently  along 
the  path  of  high  fashion.” 

Consumers'  Voice.  The  panel  of  con¬ 
sumers,  which  had  been  organized  by  j 
Seventeen  Magazine,  was  introduced 
by  Kay  Corinth,  the  publication’s  di¬ 
rector  of  merchandising.  On  it  were 
these  six  typical  shoppers:  a  high 
school  student,  a  college  student,’  two 
young  career  girls,  a  suburban  house¬ 
wife  married  three  years  and  the 
mother  of  a  two-year-old,  and  a  sub¬ 
urban  mother  of  two  teenagers. 

Here’s  a  rundown  on  what  these 
consumers  said  they  disliked  and 
sometimes  resented  about  stores: 

Salespeople  who  don’t  know  their 
stock  or  are  unwilling  to  try  to  find 
what  a  customer  has  asked  for;  who 
don’t  know  what  has  been  advertised 
or  featured  in  displays;  who  cannot, 
for  lack  of  training,  or  will  not,  for 
lack  of  interest,  offer  advice  on  fash¬ 
ion,  wardrobe  coordination,  fit,  etc.; 
who  are  overbearing  and  high-pres¬ 
sure  the  customer;  who  make  a  cus¬ 
tomer  feel  guilty  about  not  buying 
instead  of  letting  her  exit  gracefully; 
who  call  the  customer  “dear”  or 
“honey.” 

The  increasing  number  of  depart¬ 
ments  carrying  similar  merchandise 
and  scattered  in  unrelated  locations 
throughout  the  store. 

Poor  signing  of  departments  such 
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as  ‘'Young  Idea,”  which  tells  noth¬ 
ing  of  what’s  sold  there. 

Poorly  located  and  incomplete  di¬ 
rectories. 

Racks  that  are  so  jammed  with 
merchandise,  particularly  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  season,  that  the  most 
appealing  garments  lose  their  effect 
and  often  get  damaged;  also  bins  and 
racks  that  are  too  thin,  offering  in¬ 
sufficient  selection. 

Presentation  of  job  lot  merchan¬ 
dise  as  regular  stock. 

A  five-cent  charge  for  shopping 
bags  when  the  customer  is  saving  the 
store  the  cost  of  a  delivery. 

Suggestions.  Along  with  the  criti¬ 
cisms,  came  these  requests  from  the 
shoppers: 

Personnel  selection  and  training  so 
that  salespeople  will  be  friendlier, 
more  courteous  and  respectful  of  the 
customer’s  individual  taste  and  needs. 

Directories  with  complete  listings 
not  only  of  departments  but  also  of 
restrooms  and  store  services;  also  an 
information  booth  at  the  entrance 
manned  by  someone  who  knows  the 
store. 

Checkrooms  for  parcels  and  coats; 
more  lounges  and  chairs;  more  snack 
bars  and  restaurants  in  the  stores — 
at  reasonable  prices. 

A  telephone  near  the  door  so  that 
a  forgotten  purchase  can  be  called  in 
to  a  department. 

Easier  and  less  embarrassing  re¬ 
turn  procedures. 

Better  devices  for  hanging  gar¬ 
ments  so  they  don’t  jump  off  the  hang¬ 
er  at  a  touch. 

Immediate  removal  of  displays 
when  the  merchandise  is  sold  out. 

More  courteous,  pleasant-sounding 
switchboard  operators;  and  more  lines 
to  accommodate  incoming  calls. 

Fashion  consultants  not  only  in  ap¬ 
parel  but  also  in  home  furnishings. 

More  consideration  on  home  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  more  precise  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  when  a  man  will  come  to 
pick  up  a  rug. 

Exclusive  lines  and  individuality  in 
small  stores;  also  the  same  charge 
account  privileges  as  in  big  stores. 


Compliments.  The  typical  shoppers 
find  exciting,  pleasant  and  comfort¬ 
able  features  in  department  stores  and 
they  asked  for  more  of  these  in  more 
stores.  They  mentioned: 

Attractive,  tastefully  coordinated 
displays  in  windows  and  interiors  that 
present  fashion  ideas  and  often  make 
merchandise  irresistible. 

Little  touches  like  a  plastic  bag  for 
a  new  sweater  or  a  pretty  box  for  a 
present. 

Telephone  ordering. 

Flyers  enclosed  with  bills  that  tell 
about  special  merchandise  or  sales. 

The  personal,  friendly  atmosphere 
of  suburban  stores,  and  their  park¬ 
ing  facilities. 


COST-CUTTING, 

FINANCING, 

SALES  BLAZING 

A  LLEN  T.  VOLLMER,  president  of 
'  •  Zollinger-Harned  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  told  a  Smaller  Stores  Division 
meeting  that  his  store  had  achieved  a 
two  per  cent  total  expense  reduction 
in  1960.  He  credited  this  perform¬ 
ance  largely  to  reduction  in  payroll 
expense,  brought  about  by  a  payroll 
control  system  which  he  described  in 
detail  to  an  intensely  interested  audi¬ 
ence  which  kept  him  answering  ques¬ 
tions  for  nearly  an  hour. 

Vollmer  was  one  of  five  speakers  at 
an  omnibus  session  which  covered  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  including 
money  management,  operations  and 
the  improvement  of  salesmanship. 
James  N.  Rothschild,  vice  president  of 
Rothschild  Brothers,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
was  chairman. 

Payroll  Plan  for  Peak  Production.  The 

Zollinger-Harned  system  of  selling 
payroll  control  does  not  set  up  a  rigid 
payroll  budget  based  on  a  controlled 
dollar  figure  or  a  fixed  percentage  of 
sales.  It  starts  by  recognizing  that, 
especially  in  a  small  department,  the 
basic  sales  organization  necessary  to 


cover  the  department  may  represent  a 
higher  than  desirable  expense-to-sales 
ratio  in  normal  sales  periods.  But  it 
also  recognizes  the  existence  of  un¬ 
used  sales  production  capacity  in  this 
basic  sales  force.  Therefore,  a  goal 
ratio  of  sales  expense  is  established 
for  each  department,  and  no  addition¬ 
al  time  or  people  may  be  added  for 
higher  than  normal  sales  periods  until 
a  specified  dollar  volume  for  the  de¬ 
partment  is  exceeded.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens  extras  are  added  at  a  rate  of  cost- 
to-sales  that  will  enable  the  department 
to  average  out  to  its  goal  ratio.  This 
principle  is  embodied  in  individual 
department  formulas  which  prevent 
the  common  error  of  assuming  that 
normal  sales  production  represents 
peak  capacity  of  a  sales  force.  Said 
Vollmer: 

“A  salesperson  who  may  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  produce  10  per  cent  of  the  de¬ 
partment  sales  in  a  low  month  is  fully 
capable  of  producing  10  per  cent  of 
the  department  sales  in  a  peak  month 
...  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  addi¬ 
tional  part-time  or  full-time  help  until 
you  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  the 
[basic]  organization  can  handle  sales.” 

The  determination  of  basic  sales 
force  requirements,  of  selling  cost  and 
of  addition  of  extras  is  not  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  department  manager. 
It  is  established  by  formulas  based 
on  estimated  sales  by  month  and  by 
season.  This  is  done  individually  for 
each  department,  with  all  the  special 
factors  affecting  that  department  taken 
into  consideration.  Then  each  depart¬ 
ment  manager  is  provided  with  a  chart 
that  shows  the  exact  point  of  weekly 
dollar  volume  at  which  extra  time  or 
people  may  be  added. 

A  step-by-step  description  of  this 
payroll  administration  plan,  includ¬ 
ing  the  mathematical  formulas  which 
are  used,  is  shortly  to  be  published  by 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division.  Members 
who  attended  the  convention  session 
received  11-page  mimeographed  out¬ 
lines  of  the  system. 

Vollmer  also  described  some  of  Zol- 
linger-Harned’s  personnel  practices 
which  contribute  to  payroll  economies: 

Throughout  the  store  there  is  flexi- 
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bility  of  jobs.  Not  only  is  there  wide¬ 
spread  interselling,  but  sometimes  rug 
men  or  appliance  men  who  are  not 
busy  are  asked  to  help  in  receiving 
and  marking.  Every  salesclerk  is 
trained  in  an  alternate  job  and  every¬ 
one  is  taught  how  to  operate  the  switch¬ 
board.  Furthermore,  part-timers  are 
not  tied  to  specific  departments — they 
get  their  assignments  daily. 

Extras  work  on  a  straight  five-hour 
stretch,  from  11  to  4,  with  a  10-minute 
relief  and  no  lunch  hour  and  are  never 
employed  for  less  than  four  hours  a 
day.  Qualified  extras  are  paid  at  the 
same  hourly  rate  as  full-time  people 
(  $1.25  minimum  at  Zollinger-Harned) 
and  those  who  w'ork  18  hours  or  more 
a  week  get  all  the  benefits  of  full- 
timers. 

No  salespeople  ever  work  overtime. 

Money  Management.  Herbert  Scull, 
vice  president  of  E.  H.  Scull  Company, 
New  York,  opened  this  session  with  a 
talk  on  money  management.  Noting 
the  increasing  capital  needs  that  re¬ 
sult  from  sales  increases,  bigger  inven¬ 
tories,  rising  credit  sales,  higher  taxes, 
inflation  of  the  dollar,  etc.,  he  said: 

“Seeing  the  pitfalls,  the  excesses 
and  deficiencies  of  your  cash  position, 
is  half  the  answer  to  your  question  of 
money  management.  You,  your  ac¬ 
countant,  and  your  banker  will  have 
a  better  picture  of  your  business  and 
the  three  of  you  can  then  cut  and  trim 
when  necessary,  borrow  for  a  short 
or  long  period,  and  in  general,  keep 
a  better  money  house.” 

To  learn  this  cash  position,  he 
recommended  the  following  steps: 

1.  Prepare  a  break-even  chart.  It 
will  provide  a  flexible  set  of  income 
and  expense  projections  under  esti¬ 
mated  conditions  and  alternative  man¬ 
agerial  programs.  (  Details  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  Scull  informed  the  merchants, 
are  given  in  SBA  Management  Series 
25,  Guides  for  Profit  Planning.) 

2.  Prepare  a  merchandise  budget 
and  from  it  determine  open-to-buy. 

.3.  Develop  a  comprehensive  finan¬ 
cial  budget  and  use  it,  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  budget  as  a  guide  to  project 
anticipated  cash  payments,  to  arrive 


at  an  open-to-pay  position. 

“You  may  be  open  to  buy  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,”  Scull  reminded  the  mer¬ 
chants,  “and  if  you  are  not  open 
to  pay,  then  the  intent  to  buy  must 
be  postponed.”  However,  he  added, 
“there  may  be  purchases  with  addi¬ 
tional  dating  that  will  permit  you  to 
enter  the  obligation  into  a  period  when 
you  are  open  to  pay.” 

“You  will  find,”  Scull  said,  “hav¬ 
ing  prepared  your  open-to-pay  posi¬ 
tion,  that  you  have  had  to  forecast 
your  out-of-pocket  expenses  and  in  so 
doing  have  obtained  your  cash  flow  as 
anticipated  for  the  period.” 

Transportation  Problems.  Ideas  for 
smaller  stores  on  how  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  transportation  were 
offered  by  Louis  C.  Laraia,  general 
traffic  manager.  Fedway  Stores,  New 
^'ork.  If  a  store  does  not  have  a  traffic 
department,  he  advised  that  traffic  re¬ 
sponsibilities  be  assigned  to  one  indi¬ 
vidual.  One  of  his  principal  duties 
should  be  to  police  vendors’  shipping 
methods  and  charges  and  charge  back 
for  errors. 

Said  Laraia:  “A  good  policing  or 
chargeback  program  can  recover  four 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  money  spent 
for  transportation,  not  counting  the 
freight  allowances  arranged  by  the 
merchandise  personnel  and  recaptured 
by  traffic  personnel.” 

The  person  in  charge  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  Laraia  said,  should  know  FOB 
terms,  kinds  of  services  different  car¬ 
riers  provide,  and  how'  to  calculate 
“weight-breaks,”  or  the  points  at 
which  it  is  cheapest  to  use  one  ship¬ 
ping  method,  say  parcel  post,  then  an¬ 
other,  such  as  Railway  Express,  and 
so  on.  He  should  prepare  a  routing 
guide  of  best  service  consistent  with 
cost. 

Suggestions  from  Laraia  to  smaller 
stores  about  transportation  also  in¬ 
cluded  these:  Deduct  any  freight  al¬ 
lowance  or  freight  charge  made  on  an 
FOB  store  or  full  freight  allowed  ship¬ 
ment.  Request  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  to  weigh  all  incoming  parcel 
post  shipments  and  record  the  weight 
on  the  receiving  apron  in  order  to 


check  postage  on  the  vendor’s  invoice  j 
and  to  verify  that  requested  routing  i 
was  followed.  Make  periodic  weight  f 
checks  on  a  spot  basis  to  determine  if  | 
local  carriers  are  weighing  properly 
and  charging  you  for  weight  actually 
received. 

Laraia  emphasized  the  importance  ■ 
of  reports  to  top  management  by  the 
person  in  charge  of  transportation  and  ; 
immediate  action  by  management 
when  costs  are  out  of  line. 

Shortage  Control.  Smaller  stores  were 
urged  to  set  up  formal,  rigid  programs  i 
of  “operational  audit”  by  Saul  D.  | 
Astor,  president.  Management  Safe-  | 
guards,  Inc.,  New  York.  He  called  | 
this  “the  soundest,  most  comprehen-  | 
sive  and  most  sustained  means  of  re-  | 
ducing  inventory  shortages  and  in-  i 
creasing  efficiency  and  profits.” 

“The  operational  audit  program,” 
he  explained,  “is  actually  a  formali¬ 
zation  of  many  audit  techniques  which 
you  may  now  be  using;  but  it  is  the 
formalization  itself  that  gives  the  pro¬ 
gram  its  value.” 

“It  must  be  on  paper.  It  must  be 
worked  closely  ...  You  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  rigid  in  your  implementa¬ 
tion  of  procedures,”  Astor  stressed. 

Development  of  an  operational  audit 
program,  he  said,  must  start  with 
preparation  of  a  formal  operations  and 
systems  manual,  containing  complete 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  all  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  store,  such  as  receiving, 
marking,  sales,  cash  handling,  refunds, 
employee  purchases,  etc.  It  also  re¬ 
quires  preparation  of  checklists  for 
each  operation  to  be  used  for  periodic 
tests. 

Conduct  of  the  audit  should  run 
along  these  lines,  Astor  said: 

Department  heads  fill  out  checklists 
each  month  and  submit  them  to  top 
management.  Operations  checked, 
dates,  findings  and  actions  taken  are 
shown.  Twice  a  year,  the  same  check¬ 
lists  are  used  by  an  independent  audi¬ 
tor — if  not  an  experienced  consultant, 
perhaps  a  man  assigned  by  the  store’s 
accountant.  Undercover  investigations 
are  also  held  to  reveal  activities  that 
no  audit  alone  can  pick  up,  and  there 
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is  a  carefully  controlled  program  of 
deliberate  error  by  which  a  deliberate 
evasion  of  established  procedures  is 
created  to  see  if  it  is  apprehended. 


Sales  Blazing.  Better  selling  was  the 
subject  of  a  talk  called  Sales  Blazing 
Through  Purchase  Persuasion  by 
Terry  Mayer,  vice  president  and  fash 
ion  director  of  Amos  Parrish  &  Co., 
Xew  \  ork.  She  discussed  the  need  for 
incentives  and  better  training  to  stimu¬ 
late  enthusiasm,  suggested  a  novel 
team  selling  idea  for  the  fashion  divi¬ 
sion  and  urged  stores  to  back  up  their 
salespeople  with  new  ideas,  new  items 
and  a  community  reputation  for  indi¬ 
viduality. 

Regarding  salesmanship,  she  said: 

’‘Your  salespeople  need  an  incen¬ 
tive  so  that  they  put  the  purr  into 
persuasive  selling.  So  that  they  sell 
with  silken  words.  If  they  were  wait¬ 
ers  or  waitresses,  they’d  be  courteous 
because  they’re  giving  service  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  tip.  But  salespeople  sell 
with  a  smile,  for  their  salary,  and 
sometimes  commission.  And  what 
else?  .  .  . 

“Mark  your  calendar  for  sales  blaz¬ 
ing  meetings.  Do  them  with  continui¬ 
ty.  A  one  shot  deal  isn’t  good  enough. 
Your  salespeople  are  your  unbeatable 
ammunition  against  discount  stores. 
.  .  .  Sparkling  fashion  conversation, 
once  read  or  heard,  gives  a  salesper¬ 
son  ideas.  Better  fashion  selling  can 
be  brought  into  being.  .  .  .  Words  can 
clothe  a  dress  in  glamour.  Words  can 
make  a  rhinestone  gleam  like  dia¬ 
monds.” 

This  was  Miss  Mayer’s  team  selling 
idea:  “Team  Mary  Smith  in  coats  to 
coordinate  with  Helen  Jones  in  Lin¬ 
gerie  and  Marjorie  Brown  in  jewelry, 
and  so  on.  Let  each  do  suggestion 
selling  and  encourage  her  customer  to 
meet  her  teammate  in  a  coordinating 
department  for  super  service.  You 
might  even  supply  your  salespeople 
with  colored  chips  or  cards  with  the 
store  name  on  it,  with  one  color  for 
each  team.  Let  each  one  ask  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  give  her  disc  to  the  next  girl 
she  goes  to  for  special  service,  with 
giant-size  prizes.” 
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mew  eeneepf  in  fye/e  Billing 

reeon!  handling 


lhat  means 

•  faster  customer  service 

•  fewer  personnel 

•  better  working  conditions 

•  easier  supervision 


UNIT  OPERATOR 

remains  seated  in  rol¬ 
ling  chair-desk.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  telephone 
head-set  she  can  give 
immediate  authoriza¬ 
tion;  —  she  can  refer 
to  the  entire  fde  with¬ 
out  moving  from  her 
chair;  —  she  can  file 
media  right  from  her 
chair-desk,  comfort¬ 
ably,  easily. 


New  ROL*  DEX  Cycle  Billing  equip¬ 
ment  is  designed  especially  to 
bring  coordination  to  the  heart  of 
the  cycle  billing  operation.  Free 
and  open  access  allows  the  Unit 
Operator  to  work  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Customer  service  is  speeded 
up,  and  extra  personnel  can  be 
added  during  peak  periods  with¬ 
out  causing  confusion.  The  com¬ 
pact  work-center  saves  valuable 
floor  space  and  makes  supervision 
easier. 


PERIPHERAL 

PERSONNEL 

work  from  outside  the 
file.  Double-indexed 
records  let  the  cus¬ 
tomer  service  clerk, 
the  dunner,  or  the  pre- 
biller  work  without 
disturbing  the  Unit 
Operator. 


BOl-BtX  ean  euieosk  for 
your  eyde  hilling  operaHon 

Send  for  literature  — 


WATSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Rol-Dex  Division,  Jamestown,  New  York 


Please  send  me  literature  about 
ROL  •  DEX  Cycle  Billing  equipment. 


ptt.  Mmd 
Ptit.  ptmdimg 

WATSON ' 

MANUPACTURING 
COMMNY,  inc. 

Jornostown,  New  York' 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


Landis  Report  Urges  Broadened  FTC  Powers 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  become  larger  and 
more  powerful  if  the  Administration  and  Congress  act  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Landis  report  on  Federal 
regulatory  agencies.  The  constant  theme  of  the  report  is 
that  Federal  agencies  are  not  properly  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities  as  envisaged  by  Congress.  The  report  criti¬ 
cized  the  present  time  lag  in  disposing  of  FTC  complaints. 
The  inability  of  the  FTC  to  proceed  summarily  against 
offenders  has  “emasculated”  its  powers.  Dean  Landis  con¬ 
tends,  particularly  in  the  field  of  deceptive  advertising. 
The  report  calls  for  a  strengthening  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and  the  transfer  of  all  anti-trust  enforcement 
(except  Robinson-Patman)  to  the  Justice  Department. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  prospect  of  even  greater  influence  by 
the  FTC  in  the  affairs  of  business,  including  retailing. 

FTC  Reaffirms  Control  Over  Intrastate  Retailing 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  reaffirmed  its  au¬ 
thority  to  control  essentially  intrastate  retail  operations 
through  the  medium  of  newspaper  advertising.  It  will  be 
recalled  (January  Stores)  that  the  FTC  had  ruled  that  it 
can  regulate  false  advertising  in  a  newspaper  having  inter¬ 
state  circulation  where  the  advertiser  is  a  retailer  who  does 
not  engage  in  interstate  sales.  In  a  recent  case,  the  FTC 
found  a  retailer  to  be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  even 
though  only  a  small  portion  (less  than  10  per  cent)  of 
sales  were  to  customers  located  out-of-state.  Significantly, 
the  Commission  does  not  rest  its  authority  solely  on  the 
basis  of  out-of-state  sales  but  also  on  the  fact  that  the  retailer 
advertised  in  a  newspaper  having  interstate  circulation. 
According  to  the  FTC  opinion:  “.  .  .  jurisdiction  rests  solely 
on  interstate  dissemination  of  advertising  for  purchases  of 
merchandise.”  If  the  Commission’s  authority  in  this  area 
js  upheld,  then  the  distinction  between  interstate  and  intra¬ 
state  commerce,  insofar  as  FTC  jurisdiction  over  retailers 
is  concerned,  will  become  only  of  academic  interest. 

Dior  Loses  First  Round  In  Trademark  Suit 

A  Federal  judge  has  refused  to  grant  summary  relief  to 
the  Christian  Dior  organization  in  its  action  to  prevent 
use  of  its  name  on  copies  of  Dior  originals.  The  court 
denied  a  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction  which  would 
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have  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Dior  trademark  in  sales  of 
copies  pending  a  trial  of  the  suit.  At  the  same  time,  the 
court  denied  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  complaint.  According 
to  the  judge,  the  Lanham  Trademark  Act  does  not  prevent 
a  seller  from  using  the  couturier’s  name  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  a  copy,  as  long  as  the  item  is,  in  fact,  a  faithful 
copy  and  thus  not  deceptive  to  the  purchaser.  The  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  motions  by  the  Federal  court  means  that  the 
actual  trial  of  the  action  will  be  set  to  give  Dior  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  damages,  if  any,  arising  out  of  the  sale  of 
the  copies. 

Facts  which  have  been  adduced  thus  far  do  not  disclose  a 
case  of  “unfair  competition,”  the  court  declared,  unless  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  the  copies  are  so  inferior  as  to 
harm  the  reputation  of  the  original  designer.  The  refusal 
of  the  judge  to  apply  the  Trademark  Act  is  bound  to  spur 
efforts  to  amend  the  law  to  extend  legislative  protection 
to  creators  of  original  styles. 

Studying  Increases  In  Consumer  Bankruptcies 

The  Consumer  Bankruptcy  Committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  is  studying  the  reasons  behind  the  great 
increase  in  individual  (non-business)  bankruptcies  in  recent 
years.  Tbe  Committee  includes  legal  representatives  of 
small  loan  organizations,  labor,  the  armed  forces,  bankers’ 
associations,  and  NRMA.  It  will  endeavor  to  find  out  why 
individual  bankrupts  have  increased  over  400  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade. 

In  1960,  approximately  115,000  wage-earners  filed  peti¬ 
tions  in  bankruptcy,  as  compared  with  30,000  in  1950.  Why 
are  wage-earners  electing  to  go  into  a  straight  bankruptcy 
rather  than  petition  for  an  arrangement  under  Chapter  XIll 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  permits  them  to  extend  the 
payment  of  debts  or  effect  a  composition  of  debts  payable 
out  of  future  earnings? 

Are  creditors  being  unduly  pampered  by  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  which  fails  to  take  into  account  the  reasons  for  the 
debtor’s  financial  predicament?  In  the  light  of  the  great 
expansion  of  consumer  credit,  should  any  changes  be  made 
in  the  Act  or  in  the  state  laws  which  govern  the  rights  of 
creditors?  The  NRMA  would  welcome  comments  and  sug¬ 
gestions  from  retailers  on  this  subject,  and  will  bring  them 
to  the  Committee’s  attention. 
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Merchants  and  Their 
^^Strangulated  Cities" 


Agora  Development  Corp.'s  six-level  downtown  shopping  plozo  and 
transit  center  goes  into  construction  soon  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Moss  transit  will  carry  15  per  cent  of  the  traffic  to  the  shopping 
center,  as  against  two  to  four  per  cent  in  most  centers. 


I  IRBAN  mass  transit  is  a  serious  levels,  parking,  etc.;  and  up  to  $250 

^  problem  to  which  no  one  knows  million  in  low-cost  loans  for  mass 

the  right  answer,  declared  Senator  transit  equipment  and  facilities. 

Harrison  A.  Williams  (D.,  N.  J.)  at  “Federal  interest,”  declared  the 
the  NRMA  Downtown  Development  senator,  “lies  in  the  vast  population 

Committee’s  convention  session.  and  wealth  of  urban  centers  and  the 

The  truth  of  Senator  Williams’  interstate  character  of  much  of  the 

statement  was  pointedly  illustrated  by  business  conducted  in  them.”  He 

subsequent  speakers  on  the  program,  noted  also  that  the  federal  govern- 

and  a  dramatic  effort  towards  a  solu-  ment  has  a  tremendous  investment  in 

tion  by  one  city  was  described.  Un-  its  highway  program,  which  must  be 

der  the  chairmanship  of  Pasqual  protected  from  strangulation. 

Guerrieri,  president  of  Kresge-New-  Senator  Williams  emphasized  that 
ark,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  chairman  of  “a  wall  of  ignorance”  surrounds  mass 

the  Downtown  Development  Commit-  transit  needs.  “It  is  absolutely  im- 

tee,  speakers  discussed  the  roles  in  perative,”  he  said,  “that  we  base  our 

providing  adequate  mass  transit  play-  public  policy  decisions  on  so-called 

ed  by  the  federal  government,  state  ‘cost-benefit’  studies,  complex  and  dif- 

and  local  government,  surface  transit  ficult  as  they  may  be  to  undertake.” 

companies  and  the  commuter  rail-  Should  money  be  spent  for  air  con- 

road.  A  panel  discussion  then  detail-  ditioned  railway  cars,  for  instance, 

ed  how  one  community  is  solving  its  when  studies  of  alternate  possibilities 

mass  transportation  problem.  might  show  that  it  could  be  more 

effectively  spent  elsewhere? 

Federal  Role.  What  is  the  federal  Supporting  the  senator’s  view  of  the 
stake  in  urban  transit?  Only  the  day  urgency  of  the  problems  facing  mass 

before  he  spoke  at  the  NRMA  con-  transit,  Pasqual  Guerrieri  urged  all 

vention.  Senator  Williams,  with  the  retailers  to  contact  members  of  Con- 

bi-partisan  support  of  17  others,  in-  gress  in  support  of  the  Williams  bill. 

Iroduced  into  Congress  the  “Mass 

Transportation  Services  Bill.”  This  State  and  Local  Roles.  Speaking  on 

bill  would  provide  $75  million  to  as-  the  roles  of  state  and  local  govern- 

sist  state  and  local  governments  in  ments  in  providing  adequate  mass 

the  problems  of  mass  transit.  It  would  transit,  Dwight  R.  G.  Palmer,  com- 

provide  for  the  development  of  cost-  missioner  of  the  State  Highway  De¬ 
benefit  studies  of  transit  problems;  partment  of  New  Jersey,  said,  “We  are 

grants,  on  a  50-50  basis,  for  a  limited  hopeful  that  our  leaders  will  profit  by 

number  of  pilot  studies  to  develop  the  experiences  of  others  and  develop 

information  on  service  frequency,  fare  a  public  transportation  network  that 


will  make  maximum  use  of  all  forms 
of  transportation — a  system  that  will 
eliminate  parallel,  duplicating  rail  and 
bus  lines,  a  system  whereby  one  mode 
of  transport  will  complement,  not  com¬ 
pete  with  another,  and  that  all  such 
planning  will  take  into  consideration 
slum  clearance  and  over-all  land  use.” 

To  achieve  this  goal.  New  Jersey 
has  enacted  a  measure  enabling  the 
state  to  participate  actively  in  private 
transportation  efforts  and  to  share 
with  rail  carriers  a  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  service  “essential  in 
the  public  interest.” 

The  first  step  in  the  New  Jersey 
program  was  to  place  rail  carriers  un¬ 
der  contract  with  the  state  to  provide 
a  tabulated  schedule  of  services — in¬ 
cluding  additional  trains  on  certain 
routes  and  reductions  in  certain  fares 
— in  return  for  payments  which,  cur¬ 
rently,  total  about  $500,000  per 
month  to  five  carriers.  Legislation 
did  not  compel  railroads  to  partici¬ 
pate;  yet.  Palmer  claimed,  about  95 
per  cent  of  New  Jersey’s  daily  rail¬ 
road  patrons  are  riding  in  trains  un¬ 
der  contract  with  the  state. 

The  contract  program  is  expected 
to  continue  for  several  years,  during 
which  time  it  is  hoped  that  certain 
lines  will  be  re-routed,  duplicated  ser¬ 
vices  consolidated  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  accomplished.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  to  effect  improvements  which 
will  permit  suburban  railroads  to  oper¬ 
ate  without  state  assistance;  to  sub¬ 
stitute  rapid  transit  for  certain  railroad 
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WITH  UNITROL 

THE  7-POINT  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS. 


1.  PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY,  with  modern 
production  standards  that  help  to  reduce  costs 

2.  INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS,  that  encourage  pro 
duction  while  preserving  job  securit}-. 

3.  PREVENT  HIDDEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  controls  and  alteration  sales  records. 

4.  STABILIZE  ALTERATION  CIIARGF.S,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  losses. 

5.  ACCURATE  COST  DISTRIBUTION,  sc 
trouble  spots  are  quickly  located  and  corrected. 

G.  BETTER  CUSTOMER  SERVICE,  by  elimi 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

7.  MORE  PROFITS,  without  reducing  service  b.' 
eliminating  the  losses  and  improving  quality. 
THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
ADVANTAGES  THAT  ARE  YOURS 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  UNITROL  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION  WORKROOMS. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  US  TODAY 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
EDgewater  4-5112 


The 

ROYAL  GIFT" 

Story 

The  Royal  Gift"  Certificate 
with  appropriate  "Gift  Folder" 
is  the  modern,  streamlined  way 
of  merchandising.  You  can  al¬ 
ways  be  confident  of  two  satis¬ 
fied  customers,  the  donor  and 
the  recipient. 

Serving  leading  stores  with 
quality  Gift  Certificates  and 
Gift  Folders  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 


HARVEY  HANSON 

Gift  Certificates 

1721  BRUSH  STREET,  OAKLAND  12,  CALIF. 


Royal  Gift  is  a  Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


services;  and  to  develop  an  integrated 
transport  network. 

“There  is  general  agreement  that 
the  economy  of  many  of  our  subur¬ 
ban  communities  is  sustained  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  rail  service,”  said  Palmer. 
“Yet  few  have  taken  municipal  action 
contributing  to  the  continuance  of  the 
service.”  He  recommended,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  acquisition  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  passenger  stations  and  park¬ 
ing  areas  at  stations  become  a  muni¬ 
cipal  function.  Space  for  a  ticket 
agent  would  be  leased  back  to  the 
railroad,  with  an  agreement  on  hours 
the  office  would  be  open. 

The  state  should  lead  the  way 
through  law  and  constitutional  changes 
that  would  permit  establishment  of 
authorities  broad  enough  to  meet  re¬ 
gional  problems,  declared  Palmer. 
He  noted  a  trend  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  toward  establishing  spe¬ 
cial  districts  or  authorities  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  geographically 
over  whatever  area  encompasses  the 
particular  problem.  In  Los  Angeles, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  transportation 
district  covering  an  area  one-half  the 
size  of  New  Jersey;  while  in  Miami, 
a  federation  of  localities  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  to  cope  wth  area-wide  public 
matters,  including  transportation. 

The  Role  of  Surface  Transit.  “The 
growth  of  new  metropolitan  areas  has 
been  fantastic,”  commented  Herbert 
Harper,  president  of  Public  Service 
Coordinated  Transport,  Newark,  N.  J. 
“In  1900,  core  cities  of  50,000  or 
more  persons,  with  adjoining  areas, 
contained  only  one-third  of  the  na¬ 
tional  population;  today,  the  figure 
is  almost  two-thirds . The  ma¬ 

jority  of  people  in  a  metropolitan  re¬ 
gion  still  live  in  the  central  city,  but 
by  1975,  it  is  forecast  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  metropolitan  residents  will 
be  living  outside  the  central  cities.” 

In  the  search  for  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  mass  transit  in  these  areas, 
the  modern  motor  bus  comes  closest 
to  equalling  the  flexibility,  availabili¬ 
ty  and  convenience  of  the  private  au¬ 
tomobile,  while  making  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  use  of  street  space,  claimed 


Harper. 

“The  importance  of  Newark’s  bus 
system  to  the  retail  merchant  can  best 
be  visualized  by  the  133,000  automo¬ 
biles  that  would  be  required  to  trans¬ 
port  the  average  weekday  bus  load,” 
he  noted. 

As  an  example  of  efficient  coordina¬ 
tion  of  bus  and  auto  use.  Harper  de¬ 
scribed  the  operations  of  the  park-ride 
operation  between  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
and  midtown  New  York.  For  $1,  a 
person  may  park  his  car  at  a  lot,  ride 
by  express  bus  into  the  city  and  return 
to  the  lot. 

In  common  with  all  other  passenger 
transportation  services,  the  bus  indus¬ 
try  faces  the  problem  of  maintaining 
profitable  operations  at  reasonable 
fares.  “The  cost  of  providing  a  single 
seat  in  a  city-type  bus,”  said  Harper, 
“was  $338  in  1945,  $505  in  1958  and 
$557  in  the  new  city-type  buses  de¬ 
livered  in  1960.” 

While  construction  of  expressways 
has  afforded  substantial  relief  in  traffic 
congestion.  Harper  pointed  out  that 
too  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
less  spectacular  but  very  effective 
measures.  Among  these  he  noted 
stricter  enforcement  of  parking  regu¬ 
lations;  the  establishment  of  one-way 
streets;  exclusive  lanes  for  buses,  etc. 

He  called  on  merchants  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  transit  to  their 
business,  to  encourage  transit’s  efforts 
to  improve  operating  conditions  down¬ 
town  and  to  promote  the  use  of  pub¬ 
lic  transportation. 
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The  Commuter  Railroad.  “The  real 
question  facing  the  public  is  whether 
the  government  will  continue  to  util¬ 
ize  the  present  investments  in  rail¬ 
road  rights-of-way  and  facilities  to 
move  these  great  volumes  of  people 
in  peak  periods,  or  whether  we  will 
continue  to  waste  millions  by  further 
expanding  the  development  of  super¬ 
highways  to  move  these  peak  hour  vol¬ 
umes  either  by  private  automobiles  or 
bus,”  declared  Walter  W.  Patchell, 
vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Patchell  maintained  that  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  each  mode  of  transportation 
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shouhl  determine  its  role  in  urban 
transportation.  As  an  example,  he 
used  the  Congress  Street  Expressway 
in  Chicago  which  has  four  traffic  lanes 
in  each  direction,  divided  by  two 
tracks  of  the  Chicago  Transit  Authori¬ 
ty  line. 

’"At  peak,  private  autos  and  buses 
are  moving  only  7,650  people  an 
hour”  at  full  capacity,  while  "one 
track  of  the  rail  line  is  moving  12,350 
people  an  hour”  at  only  25  per  cent 
its  full  capacity,  Patchell  said.  “The 
rail  line  could  take  three  times  its 
present  load,”  he  claimed.  “If  it  were 
abandoned,  seven  additional  express 
lanes  would  have  to  be  constructed  to 
carry  the  load,  or  two  more  lanes  ex¬ 
clusively  for  buses.”  (Herbert  Har¬ 
per  took  issue  with  Patchell’s  estimate 
of  bus  capacity,  maintaining  it  to  be 
considerably  greater.) 

A  Philadelphia  study  from  which 
Patchell  quoted  showed  that  it  would 
cost  S611  million  for  additional  facili¬ 
ties  to  allow  the  highways  to  take  over 
the  Pennsylvania’s  suburban  passen¬ 
ger  load.  “Yet  the  cost  to  the  public 
would  be  only  S4  million  a  year  to 
cover  the  Pennsylvania’s  present  losses 
on  this  service.” 

“The  railroads  can  no  longer  subsi¬ 
dize  the  community,”  declared  Pat¬ 
chell.  “Yet  the  community  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  these  suburban 
rail  services.” 


Every  opportunity  was  taken  in  the 
design  of  the  center  to  take  advantage 
of  all  available  forms  of  transportation 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  an  in¬ 
tegrated,  complete  system  rather  than 
a  competitive  one.  Even  with  such  a 
unique  opportunity.  Smith  said  that 
mass  transit  will  provide  only  about 
15  per  cent  of  expected  traffic  flow  to 
the  center.  This  compares,  however, 
with  an  average  two  to  four  per  cent 
in  most  other  centers. 

The  center,  to  be  called  Westchester 
Plaza,  will  incorporate  a  major  de¬ 
partment  store  (Macy’s)  and  a  junior 
department  store.  A  covered,  air- 
conditioned  mall  will  “eliminate  the 
need  for  traditional  store  fronts,”  and 
permit  the  use  of  see-through  walls. 

One  benefit  to  the  city:  Mayor 
Church  remarked  that  the  center 
would  replace  unsightly  freight  yards 
near  the  heart  of  downtown,  which 
paid  only  §54,000  annually  in  taxes, 
with  a  handsome  new  development 
expected  to  pay  annual  taxes  of  S500,- 
000  within  five  years. 


orable  Stanley  Church,  Mayor  of  New' 
Rochelle;  Sidney  Rolfe,  president  of 
Agora  Development  Corporation,  New 
York;  Wilbur  Smith,  president  of  Wil¬ 
bur  Smith  Associates,  New  Haven, 
and  John  L.  Follett,  managing  archi¬ 
tect  of  John  Graham  &  Co.,  New  York. 

It  began  when  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  designated  New  Rochelle  as  a 
major  stop  for  both  passenger  and 
freight.  “New  Rochelle  became  the 
most  important  city  within  a  100  to 
150  mile  radius  outside  of  New  York 
City,”  declared  Mayor  Church. 

A  tri-party  agreement  was  signed 
by  the  city,  the  railroad  and  the 
Agora  Development  Corporation  for 
the  development  of  a  huge  shopping 
center,  adjacent  to  the  downtown  area, 
which  would  incorporate  the  new  rail¬ 
road  passenger  station.  Exit  ramps 
from  the  New  England  thruway  feed 
directly  into  the  selected  area. 

“Particularly  unique  in  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,”  noted  Wilbur  Smith,  “is  the 
opportunity  to  weave  into  this  devel¬ 
opment  all  forms  of  transportaton.” 


with  this 
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Westchester  Plaza.  A  major  inter¬ 
state  highway;  a  terminal  for  a  vital 
rail  line;  a  bus  terminal  capable  of 
handling  550  buses  a  day;  four  levels 
of  parking — all  are  virtually  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  giant  new  downtown 
“shoppers’  paradise”  now  under  con¬ 
struction.  It’s  located  in  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y.,  a  city  of  77,000  popula¬ 
tion  with  an  immediate  market  area 
of  120,000  and  total  trade  area  of 
one-half  million — and  just  “45  min¬ 
utes  from  Broadway.” 

This  city,  once  a  quiet  escape  for 
George  M.  Cohan,  found  itself  facing 
deterioration,  loss  of  downtown  busi¬ 
ness,  decreasing  property  values. 
\^'hat  was  done  about  it  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  panel  discussion  by  the  Hon¬ 


Keep  your  candle  sales  holiday-high 

the  year  ’round  with  Will  &  Baumer 
Twistolites  in  the  distinctive  twist  shape 
and  style-select  colors.  Now  you  can 
display  these  customer-preferred  candles 
with  maximum  eye-and-buy  appeal  in  a 
handsome,  gold  Rnish,  wire  merchan¬ 
diser.  Display  is  free  with  salable  as¬ 
sortment  of  9  dozen  W/B  Twistolite 


or  Tavern  Renaissance  Candles  in  six 
fashionable,  fast-moving  colors.  Smart, 
compact  unit  occupies  less  than  1  sq. 
foot.  Holds  six  easy-to-sell,  protective 
Two-Packs  of  each  color.  A  sure-fire 
seller  on  your  shelf! 

#  S«nd  now  for  full  doloils  on  #60/1555  and 
olhor  W/8  profit*  moking  condio  ostortmonlf 
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RETAIL  MERCHANTS  WEEK.  This  scene,  as  Gov.  J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr.  of  Virginia  signed  proclama¬ 
tion  for  National  Retail  Merchants  Week,  was  enacted  in  state  Capitols  and  cities  all  over  the 
country.  With  Gov.  Almond,  left  to  right,  are  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  NRMA  president  and  executive 
vice  president  of  Miller  &  Rhoads;  James  Matthews,  group  manager  for  Sears,  Roebuck,  and  Eugene 
B.  Sydnor,  Jr.,  Southern  Department  Stores  president  and  Government  Affairs  Committee  chairman. 


pROM  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Raleigh, 
■  N.  C.,  and  from  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
to  Fort  ^'orth,  Texas,  the  first  week 
of  February  was  celebrated  as  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Merchants  Week.  Reports  on 
the  proclamations,  the  speechmaking, 
the  special  events,  the  editorials  and 
the  16-page  news  sections  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  pile  up  at  NRMA  headquar¬ 
ters.  Evidence  is  that  the  Week,  first 
phase  of  retailing’s  stepped-up  public 
relations  program,  was  an  impressive 
success  in  spite  of  nationwide  storms 
and  transportation  tie-ups.  .  .  .  The 
Week  was  an  official  part  of  many 
state  and  city  calendars,  put  there  by 
governors’  and  mayors’  proclamations. 
In  most  cases,  proclamation-signing 
was  the  usual  decorous  affair,  typified 
by  the  stately  scene  in  the  office  of 
Virginia’s  Gov.  Almond  (above).  But 
it  was  different  for  Mayor  Thomas  A. 
McCann  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Mayor 
McCann  found  himself  playing  to  an 
empty  house  when  he  prepared  to  sign 
the  proclamation.  Asking  where  the 
expected  newsmen  were,  he  was  told 
they’d  all  gone  off  to  attend  a  raging 
gun  battle  on  the  other  side  of  town. 
Liking  excitement  as  much  as  anybody 
else,  the  Mayor  followed.  He  watched 
30  policemen  subdue  with  tear  gas  and 
take  away  a  gun-toting  citizen  who  had 


barricaded  himself  in  a  rooming  house. 
Then,  with  smarting  eyes  and  the  full 
attention  of  newspaper  reporters  and 
photographers,  he  signed  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Week  proclamation 
on  the  hood  of  a  police  car.  .  .  .  The 
community  judged  to  have  achieved 
the  most  complete  all-around  success 
in  this  program  will  win  the  Reader’s 
Digest  award,  and  local  retail  associa¬ 
tions  are  now  putting  together  their 
press  clippings,  photographs  and  other 
exhibits  for  the  contest.  The  award  is 
a  $500  scholarship  for  advanced  study 
to  be  presented  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  the  winning  community 
to  a  June  graduate  who  plans  a  career 
in  retailing.  Judges  are  J.  Gordon 
Dakins,  executive  vice  president  of 
NRMA;  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University,  and  George  Wallace,  di¬ 
rector  of  merchandising.  The  Reader’s 
Digest.  The  judges  will  take  the  size 
of  the  community  into  account  in 
evaluating  the  programs.  A  commu¬ 
nity  plaque  will  be  presented  by  the 
Reader’s  Digest  to  the  secretary  of  the 
organization  submitting  the  winning 
entry.  .  .  .  Another  opportunity  to 
win  special  recognition  is  offered  to 
stores  themselves  by  the  National 
Association  of  Display  Industries. 


NADI  will  present  a  trophy  to  the 
store  ( and  a  special  prize  to  its  dis¬ 
play  director  )  for  the  best  window  dis¬ 
play  used  during  the  Week  and  tied 
in  with  it.  Entries  are  to  be  in  the 
form  of  8  X  10  glossy  photos,  and  are 
to  be  sent  to  Edward  F.  Engle,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
before  March  1st. 
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SUCCESS  FOR  "SURE  CARE  SYMBOLS" 

The  Sure  Care  Symbols  Program 
sponsored  by  NRMA  and  led  by  the 
Public  Relations  Committee  is  receiv¬ 
ing  enthusiastic  and  widespread  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  manufacturers  of  textile 
products,  soaps  and  laundry  equip¬ 
ment,  dry  cleaning  and  laundering  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  consumers. 

These  are  the  standardized  graphic 
representations  that  tell  consumers 
how  to  wash,  iron  or  dryclean  today’s 
varied  textile  products.  They  will  be 
on  permanent  labels  stamped,  printed, 
sewed  or  cemented  to  each  item  for 
its  lifetime.  They  were  created  and 
developed  by  Ephraim  Freedman, 
chairman  of  the  NRMA  Technical 
Committee  and  director  of  Macy’s  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards,  and  approved  by 
the  NRMA  board  of  directors.  (When 
they  were  officially  released  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  Stores  published  an  article  by 
Ed  Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  which  explained  the 
symbols  and  the  NRMA  program.)  | 

Many  manufacturers  of  textile 
goods  have  undertaken  new  labeling 
programs  and  it  is  expected  that  with¬ 
in  six  months  the  Sure  Care  signs 
will  appear  on  a  good  deal  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  in  stores.  Dan  River 
Mills,  for  instance,  reports  it  is  putting 
them  on  sheets  and  pillow  cases  and 
Bates  Fabrics  on  bedspreads.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  many  of  these  manufacturers  are 
circulating  with  their  products  print¬ 
ed  charts  depicting  and  explaining 
the  symbols.  Soap  manufacturers  and 
manufacturers  of  irons  and  washing 
machines  have  joined  the  program — 
they  will  enclose  the  charts  in  soap 
packages  and  attach  them  to  appli¬ 
ances.  Activity,  moreover,  has  already 
been  started  by  printing  and  labeling 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 
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companies,  many  of  which  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  service  vendors  with  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  and  equipment. 

At  the  retail  level,  stores  are  circu¬ 
lating  the  charts  and  other  explana¬ 
tory  material  to  executives  and  buyers. 
Some  stores  plan  to  initiate  sales  train¬ 
ing  about  the  symbols.  The  charts  can 
be  purchased  from  NRMA  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  50  or  more  at  one  cent  each. 

In  addition  to  its  tradewide  infor¬ 
mation  program  about  the  definition 
and  significance  of  the  symbols,  the 
Public  Relations  Committee  of  NRMA 
has  undertaken  a  consumer  education 
campaign.  This  will  progress  in  two 
stages:  (1)  Syndicated  columns  and 
feature  articles  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  such  as  a  column  by  Sylvia 
Porter  last  month  and  an  article  in 
Good  Housekeeping  in  March;  (2) 
Retailer  promotions  using  windows 
and  interior  displays,  easel  cards, 
handouts,  etc.  Appropriate  publicity 
material  for  stores  is  being  prepared 
for  readiness  as  soon  as  sufficient 
merchandise  carries  the  new  labels. 

The  foreign  reaction  to  news  of  the 
symbols  strongly  welcomes  them  as  a 
single  international  language  for  tex¬ 
tile  labeling.  Letters  have  come  from 
Japan,  Austria,  Colombia,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  etc.,  commending  the 
Sure  Care  Symbols  and  requesting 
charts  and  literature  for  distribution. 
Here’s  one  that  Stores  received  from 
Norman  Greenblau,  technical  director 
of  The  Dry  Cleaning  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Southern  Africa,  Johannes¬ 
burg:  “May  we  extend  our  heartiest 
I  congratulations  on  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association’s  initiative  in 
wiving  a  worldwide  problem  in  the 
clothing  industry.  .  .  .  We  have  always 
believed  such  aggravation  and  incon¬ 
venience  could  be  avoided  by  follow¬ 
ing  a  simple  code.  If  all  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers  followed  your  simple 
procedure,  the  over-all  result  would  be 
to  the  advantage  and  prestige  of  all 
concerned,  including  the  purchasing 
public  on  the  receiving  end  of  the 
chain  of  trade. 

“The  use  of  the  NRMA  Sure  Care 
Symbols  will  solve  a  major  problem 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  we 
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NRMA  CALENDAR  FOR  1961 

:  NATIONAL 

RETAIL  MERCHANTS  YEAR 

MARCH 

13-15 

Financial  Management  Seminar— Con¬ 

New  York 

trollers'  Congress  with  Irving  Trust  Co. 

at  Irving  Trust  Co. 

(REGISTRATION  CLOSED) 

22-23 

Home  Furnishings  Conference  of  Mer¬ 

New  York 

chandising  Division 

at  Hotel  Biltmore 

APRIL 

10-12 

Traffic  Group  Convention 

New  York 

at  Hotel  Biltmore 

13-14 

NRMA  Retail  Clinic  and  Board  of 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Directors  Meeting 

at  Statler-Hilton 

^  17-21 

Credit  Management  Division 

New  Orleans 

i 

Convention 

at  Hotel  Jung 

> 

-< 

21-25 

Controllers'  Congress  Conference 

Los  Angeles 

at  Hotel  Ambassador 

1'  21-25 

Management  Development  Workshops 

Pittsburgh 

of  Store  Management  and  Personnel 

at  University  of 

i 

< 

Groups 

Pittsburgh  ^ 

'  1 

S  JUNE 

F 

5 

Smaller  Stores  Division  Meeting 

New  York 

i 

at  Hotel  Statler  i 

Retail  Fur  Council  Conference 

New  York  | 

at  Hotel  Statler  i 

i  5-9 

Copy  Workshop  —  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 

New  York 

1 

W.-: 

vision  with  New  York  University  School 

at  New  York  University 

if 

of  Retailing 

I  6-9 

Top  Management  Seminar  —  Smaller 

New  York 

Stores  Division  with  New  York  Univer¬ 

at  New  York  University 

sity  School  of  Retailing 

1  25-28 

Sales  Promotion  Division  Convention 

Bretton  Woods,  N.  H. 

at  Mount  Washington 

Hotel 

SEPTEMBER 

25-29 

Electronics  Seminar  of  the  Retail 

Chicago 

Research  Institute 

at  Edgewater  Beach 

Hotel 

J  OCTOBER 

9-10 

NRMA  Retail  Clinic  and  Board  of 

Salt  Lake  City 

Directors  Meeting 

at  Hotel  Utah 

azine 
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are  faced  with  a  multi-lingual  system 
(English,  Afrikaans,  German,  Xhosa, 
Zulu,  Sesuto,  Bechuana,  Herero, 
Mashona,  Basuto,  Pondo,  etc.)  Can 
one  imagine  the  result  of  printing 
labels  with  instructions  in  all  these 
languages  to  cater  to  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation?” 

EXPENSE  RISE  IS  SERIOUS 

Continually  rising  operating  ex¬ 
penses  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1960  took  a  bigger  bite  out  of  already 
declining  net  profits  of  all  department 
and  specialty  stores.  This  trend  is  re¬ 
ported  with  some  alarm  in  the  Quarter¬ 
ly  Information  Letter  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  released  January  26th. 
CC‘s  general  manager,  Sam  Flanel, 
says  the  expense  situation  demands 
“immediate  and  drastic  action.” 

The  merchandising  and  operating 
results  for  the  February -October  1960 
period  are  derived  from  a  sample  of 
196  department  and  specialty  stores 
doing  $3.2  billion  annual  sales. 

All  department  stores,  it  is  report¬ 
ed,  showed  a  typical  profit  decline 
after  taxes  of  .5  per  cent,  from  1.7  per 
cent  for  the  nine-month  period  of  1959 
to  1 .2  per  cent  after  1960’s  third  quar¬ 
ter.  Total  operating  expense  ratio  for 
the  nine  months  was  36.6  per  cent  of 
sales  compared  to  35.8  per  cent  for 
the  1959  period.  Markdowns  rose 
from  6.3  per  cent  to  6.7  per  cent. 
Gross  margin  fell  from  36.7  per  cent 
to  36.5  per  cent.  Stores  doing  over 
$20  million  annually  and  those  in  the 
$5-10  million  group  achieved  mer¬ 
chandising  profits;  all  other  stores  ex¬ 
perienced  merchandising  losses.  The 
$5-10  million  group  suffered  the  big¬ 
gest  drop  in  merchandising  profits — 
from  1.5  per  cent  to  0.2  per  cent — 
and  in  before-tax  profit — from  3.5  per 
cent  to  2.1  per  cent. 

In  specialty  stores  the  inroads  on 
profit  of  rising  expenses  was  even  more 
marked,  in  the  light  of  their  reported 
five  per  cent  increase  in  sales  com¬ 
pared  to  a  decline  of  one  per  cent  for 
department  stores.  Specialty  stores’ 
total  operating  expense  increased  from 
37.8  per  cent  to  38.4  per  cent;  net 


profit  after  taxes  fell  from  2.1  per  cent 
to  1.3  per  cent.  Markdowns  in  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  were  typically  up  0.8  per¬ 
centage  points,  causing  a  gross  mar¬ 
gin  drop  to  39.5  per  cent  from  39.8 
per  cent. 

“It  is  increasingly  apparent,”  Flanel 
said,  “that  a  store’s  success  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  its  management’s  ability 
to  find  ways  to  achieve  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  despite  softness  in  sales  and 
the  rising  wage  rates  and  other  costs.” 

He  recommended  this  action: 

“The  first  step  is  the  right  kind  of 
budgeting.  Too  often  store  budgets 
reflect  only  what  it  is  believed  can  be 
attained,  rather  than  what  must  be 
attained  if  profit  goals  are  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  It  is  necessary  to  decide  what 
must  be  done  and  then  find  the  ways 
and  means  to  do  it.  Otherwise  budget¬ 
ing  merely  reflects  a  resignation  to  the 
inevitability  of  rising  costs. 

“The  scope  and  detail  of  jobs  should 
be  studied  and  re-evaluated  to  see  if 
a  more  streamlined  approach  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Merely  cutting  staffs  without 
altering  the  scope  of  the  job  and  the 
method  by  which  it  is  performed  is 
not  likely  to  prove  successful  unless 
there  is  already  a  significant  degree 
of  inefficiency.” 

Stores  must  not  only  set  work  stand¬ 
ards,  he  added,  but  also  must  know 
whether  these  standards  are  being  met. 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  CONFERENCE 

The  7th  Annual  Home  Furnishings 
Conference  of  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  will  be  held  March  22nd  and 
23rd  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York. 
The  theme,  “Department  Stores  Are 
A  Growth  Industry,”  puts  the  focus 
on  how  department  stores  can  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  expanding  demand  for 
home  furnishings  departments’  wares 
and  thus  further  augment  their  in¬ 
creasing  storewide  sales.  Speeches, 
put-and-take  discussions,  merchandise 
manager’s  clinics,  two  luncheons  and 
a  special  breakfast  will  fill  the  two 
days,  as  follows: 

At  the  opening  session,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  March  22nd,  the  over¬ 
all  theme  will  be  “Planning  and  Sell- 


I 

ing  for  Growth.”  Two  prepared  talks 
and  two  put-and-take  groups  will  covet 
these  subjects: 

►  Successful  coordination  of  home ; 
furnishings  merchandising  as  exem¬ 
plified  by  Palazzo. 

►  The  use  of  divisional  sales  man-  j 
agers  on  the  selling  floor  to  train  sales¬ 
clerks  in  the  professional  salesmanship 
that  produces  more  closed  sales  (the| 
sales  managers  to  report  both  to  divi-  i 
sional  merchandise  managers  and  op-  j 
crating  heads). 

►  The  development  of  contract  de¬ 
partments  to  sell  to  institutions,  hotels. . 
motels,  builders,  banks,  hospitals,  etc.  ‘ 

►  The  successful  operation  of  tire  | 
and  auto  accessories  departments,  a  | 
topic  which  will  be  covered  in  a  dis- 1 
cussion  group  led  by  the  operator  of  ; 
leased  departments  in  approximately  = 
60  of  the  country’s  largest  stores.  I 

The  luncheon  meeting  on  Wednes-  j 
day  will  look  at  the  shape  of  things  to  ^ 
come.  A  manufacturer  will  present  : 
ideas  and  processes  in  the  develop-  j 
ment  stage  which  promise  to  change 
the  home  furnishings  industry  in  the  _ 
years  ahead. 

Put-and-take  sessions  at  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  session  will  discuss 
the  betterment  of  sales  and  profits  by 
means  of  imports,  private  labeling 
programs,  self-service,  credit  selling, 
trade-ins  and  rentals. 

Following  a  special  breakfast  meet¬ 
ing,  the  expanding  market  for  leisure 
merchandise  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
session  on  Thursday  morning,  March 
23rd.  Merchandising  of  boating  equip¬ 
ment.  garden  supplies,  pets,  camping 
goods,  swimming  pools  and  sporting 
goods  will  be  explored  by  speakers  and 
put-and-take  discussion  groups.  One 
store,  for  example,  will  report  on  how 
it  increased  not  only  boating  sales  but 
also  storewide  sales  through  boat 
shows  and  tie-in  promotions  of  boat¬ 
ing  with  apparel,  accessories,  house- 
wares  and  other  departments. 

Thursday’s  luncheon  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  whose  group  vice  president, 
Walter  Watts,  will  discuss  volume  and 
profit  opportunities  in  color  TV  and 
will  show  the  color  receivers  to  appear 
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in  fall  1961  and  spring  1962.  This 
will  also  be  the  occasion  for  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  second  annual  awards 
for  creative  merchandising  in  home 
furnishings  (see  below). 

The  closing  session,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  will  be  devoted  to  merchan¬ 
dise  managers’  clinics  on  department 
planning,  branch  problems,  buyer  de¬ 
velopment,  cost  cutting,  specific  de¬ 
partment  successes,  turnover  im¬ 
provement.  and  reducing  returns. 
These  clinics  will  be  arranged  so  that 
representatives  of  competitive  stores 
will  not  attend  the  same  clinic.  More¬ 
over,  they  will  not  be  recorded,  nor 
will  the  chairmen  report  to  the  full 
convention.  The  aim  is  to  give  the 
delegates  the  fullest  benefits  of  unre¬ 
stricted  expression. 

CREATIVE  MERCHANDISING  AWARDS 

\  special  feature  of  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Conference  will  be  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  second  annual  Crea¬ 
tive  Merchandising  Awards,  at  the 
luncheon  meeting,  Thursday,  March 
23rd.  Four  awards  will  be  given  on 
a  regional  basis  to  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  of  home  furnishings  departments 
in  departmentized  stores.  Conditions 
of  the  contest,  which  is  now  open,  are 
as  follows: 

Nominations  may  be  made  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  distributors  and  buying  of¬ 
fices.  Those  eligible  are  merchandise 
managers  who  supervise  any  or  all  of 
these  departments:  furniture,  bedding, 
housewares,  table  electrics,  household 
appliances,  radio,  television  and  hi- 
fi,  floor  coverings,  curtains  and  drap¬ 
eries,  linens  and  domestics,  china  and 
glassware,  lamps,  toys,  and  gifts. 

Entries  will  be  judged  for  outstand¬ 
ing  activities  in  1960  in  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  including  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play;  floor  layout;  pioneering  of  new 
items;  suggestions  for  style  changes 
or  improvements  of  models;  sales 
training;  customer  service;  and  in¬ 
creases  shown  in  share  of  the  consum¬ 
er  market. 

Each  entry  should  include  the  name 
and  position  of  the  candidate,  name 
and  address  of  his  store,  the  name  and 


company  of  the  person  making  the 
nomination  and,  in  one  or  two  senten¬ 
ces,  the  reason  for  making  the  selec¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  sent  to  William 
Burston,  Merchandising  Division,  100 
West  31st  Street,  New  York  1.  Dead¬ 
line  for  entries  is  February  28th. 

EXPENSE  ACCOUNTING  REVISION 

The  Controllers’  Congress  revised 
its  expense  center  accounting  rules 
for  supplementary  benefits  as  follows: 

Effective  February  1,  1961,  all  pay¬ 
roll  expense  for  vacations,  sick  leave, 
year-end  bonuses  and  profit-sharing 
bonuses  are  to  be  charged  to  the  pay¬ 
roll  natural  division  “01”  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  center  to  which  the  employee’s 
time  is  charged.  Up  to  now,  these 
items  were  included  in  Expense  Center 
630,  Supplementary  Benefits. 

This  change  has  been  adopted  to 
conform  with  majority  practice.  How¬ 
ever,  the  CC  urges  stores  to  continue 
to  accumulate  the  total  amount  of 
supplementary  benefits  costs  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  statistical  report  to  manage¬ 
ment.  These  benefits  amount  to  ap¬ 
proximately  25  per  cent  or  more  of 
each  dollar  of  payroll  cost  incurred  by 
stores.  When  they’re  spread  over  all 
expense  centers  the  significance  of  this 
total  can  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  also 
recommends  that  regular  payroll  be 
segregated  from  vacation  and  sick 
leave  pay  within  each  payroll  account. 
This  procedure  would  ( 1 )  spotlight 
the  costs  of  these  benefits;  (2)  facili¬ 
tate  the  summarizing  of  them  for  the 
report  to  management;  (3)  automati¬ 
cally  exclude  this  non-productive  pay¬ 
roll  and  time  from  productivity  meas¬ 
urement  calculations. 

ADMINISTRATION  WORKSHOPS 

The  midyear  management  develop¬ 
ment  workshops  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups  will  move 
to  a  new  campus  this  year — from 
Harvard  to  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  They  will  start  with  registra¬ 
tion  on  Sunday,  May  21st,  and  close 
with  a  luncheon  meeting  on  Thursday, 


May  25th. 

Each  Group  will  stage  its  own  semi¬ 
nar;  however,  delegates  will  be  able 
to  select  in  advance  the  particular  ses¬ 
sions  of  either  Group  they  wish  to 
attend. 

The  programs  will  be  built  around 
the  over-all  theme  of  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  and  personnel  administration 
under  current  conditions.  Scheduling 
employees,  and  increasing  productivi¬ 
ty  in  selling  and  non-selling  areas,  are 
typical  of  the  problems  to  be  covered. 

Each  seminar  session,  a  truly  prac¬ 
tical  workshop,  will  lead  off  with  a 
talk  by  a  retailing  expert  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  hand;  a  general  question-and- 
answer  period  will  follow';  then  there 
will  be  small  group  sessions  led  by  re¬ 
tail  executives  for  more  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  and  further  exchange  among  dele¬ 
gates  of  ideas  and  experiences. 

To  accommodate  the  delegates 
(and  wives  or  husbands),  rooms  have 
been  reserved  at  the  University’s  Web¬ 
ster  Hall  Hotel,  which  is  diagonally 
across  the  campus,  where  sessions  will 
be  held  in  the  Cathedral  of  Learning. 
Breakfasts  and  dinners  will  be  served 
to  the  delegates  as  a  group  at  the 
hotel;  luncheon  will  be  provided  in 
the  cafeteria  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Learning.  The  practice  of  previous 
years  of  ending  each  day  with  a  social 
event  will  be  continued. 

SPRING  SALES-BUILDERS 

Urging  stores  to  put  more  effort  be¬ 
hind  Mother’s  Day  and  Father’s  Day 
selling,  the  Merchandising  and  Sales 
Promotion  Divisions  have  sent  the 
heads  of  member  stores  outlines  of 
almost  50  ways  of  increasing  sales  for 
each  of  these  special  events.  (Addi¬ 
tional  copies  are  available  at  25  cents 
each.)  The  joint  mailing  informs  the 
top  executives  that  special  NRMA 
committees  have  met  with  manufac¬ 
turers  in  each  of  these  fields  and  have 
gained  assurance  that  there  will  be 
fresh  new  merchandise  and  best  sell¬ 
ers  suitably  packaged  and  decorated. 
Special  promotion  material  for  the 
events  is  being  prepared  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division. 
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DEPARTMENT  STORES 
AREA 

GROWTH  INDUSTRY! 

(I960:  $14.2  Billion;  1959:  $13.6 
billion;  1958:  $12.5  billion  — 
Chamber  of  Commerce) 


This  is  the  theme  of  the 
7th  Annual  NRMA 
Home  Furnishings  Conference 
Hotel  Biltimore,  New  York  City 
March  22ncl  and  23rd 


New  LEISURE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Boating  Pools 

Gardens  Contract  Depts. 

Auto  Shops  Camping 

Pet  Shops 

Also,  hear  industry  leaders  on 
THINGS  TO  COME 

Also,  ideas  about 

department  planning 
branch  problems 
department  successes 
reducing  expenses 

Save!  Register  Now! 


Home  Furnishings  Conference 
NRMA,  100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1 

Please  register  me  for  the  March  22-23 
Home  Furnishings  Conference  (Advance 
Registration  Fee:  $15.  At  door,  $17.50 
each;  Total  Store— advance  $45  for  all; 
at  door,  $50.) 

NAME  . 

STORE  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY,  STATE  . 


Promotions  and  Seruices 

Father's  Day  "Frontiers."  There’s  an 
“electric  feeling  of  revival”  about 
Father’s  Day  planning  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Father’s  Day  Council. 
This  is  credited  to  a  “new  frontier” 
spirit  emanating  from  the  White 
House.  The  Council  says  Father’s  Day 
sales  at  retail  should  reach  $1  billion 
this  year.  .  .  .  Winners  in  the  Father’s 
Day  contest  for  the  best  retail  copy 
were  announced  last  month.  They  are 
Ted  Kaufman,  Grey  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy;  Randolph  C.  Bramwell,  Interwoven 
Stocking  Co.;  Robert  Mohr,  Phillips- 
Van  Heusen  Corp.;  Lester  Schwartz, 
Union  Underwear  Company,  and  Eric 
Younger,  The  Manhattan  Shirt  Com¬ 
pany.  The  contest  was  held  among  ad 
managers  representing  manufacturers 
in  the  men’s  merchandise  industry. 
Winning  ads  are  included  in  the 
Father’s  Day  advertising  service  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  for  use  by  re¬ 
tailers. 

Display  Picture  Library.  A  Display 
Library  is  being  set  up  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Display  Industries  at 
its  headquarters  at  the  Governor  Clin¬ 
ton  Hotel,  New  York.  At  the  outset 
the  library  will  consist  primarily  of 
photographs  of  retail  window  and  in¬ 
terior  displays.  The  photos,  number¬ 
ing  about  4,000,  are  being  contributed 
by  Display  World,  the  trade  magazine, 
which  annually  conducts  an  interna¬ 
tional  display  contest.  The  photos  are 
the  bulk  of  the  1959  contest  entrants, 
arranged  in  65  classifications. 

In-Home  Selling  Help.  A  very  com¬ 
prehensive  job  is  Bigelow-Sanford’s 
just-published  brochure  entitled  “In- 
Home  Selling  of  Rugs  and  Carpets.” 
The  theme  that  runs  all  through  this 
excellent  presentation  is  that  the 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Afiti-Skoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  3th  Avt.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


changed  consumer  buying  habits  of 
today  demand  in-home  selling;  it  is 
not  a  sales  gimmick  but  a  necessary 
service,  as  well  as  a  profitable  one. 

The  brochure  includes  suggestions 
for  different  types  of  staff  organiza¬ 
tion;  material  for  developing  leads  and 
for  training  salespeople;  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  mobile  units  and  how  to 
finance  them;  an  outline  guide  on  hir¬ 
ing,  training,  compensation,  etc. 

Permanent  Toy  Show.  The  Toy  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  LI.  S.  A.  open  a  Per¬ 
manent  Exhibit  Hall  in  New  York  in 
conjunction  with  the  Toy  Fair  next 
month.  The  center  will  occupy  9,000 
square  feet  of  space  on  two  levels  at 
1107  Broadway.  Displays  will  be 
changed  several  times  a  year,  and  one 
of  the  purposes  is  to  emphasize  that 
toys  are  year-round  merchandise.  A 
public  relations  office  is  part  of  the 
setup,  too,  planned  to  serve  as  an  in¬ 
formation  center  not  only  for  the  press 
but  for  all  who  seek  statistics  and 
data  on  the  toy  industry. 

Corset  Sales  Training.  Educational 
movies,  slidefilms  and  formal  cor- 
setiere  “school”  sessions  are  not 
enough  for  an  efficient  sales  training 
program,  according  to  the  Formfit  In¬ 
stitute.  The  sales-minded  buyer  should 
fortify  her  formal  sales  training  sched¬ 
ule  with  regular  conference  meetings, 
says  the  Institute.  A  handbook  for 
this  purpose,  entitled  “The  Conference 
Road  to  Sales  Training,”  gives  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  for  conference  meet¬ 
ings.  (The  Formfit  Institute,  Inc.,  65 
East  55th  Street,  New  York  22.) 

Guide  to  Importing.  The  1961  Buyers 
Guide  ( $3.00) ,  published  by  the  maga¬ 
zine  “Made  In  Europe,”  came  off  the 
press  last  month.  It  contains  trade 
and  travel  information  about  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  a  complete  di¬ 
rectory  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
important  European  consumer  goods 
manufacturers.  (‘‘Made  in  Europe,” 
Frankfurt  1,  West  Germany.) 
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MANAGEMENT  AT  IVEY’S  OF  CHARLOTTE 
PROMOTES  TELEPHONE  SALES.  HERE’S  WHY: 


Last  July,  Ivey’s  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  equipped  their 
telephone  sales  department  with  the  Bell  System’s  new 
Model  40  Automatic  Call  Distributor. 

This  gave  them  one  of  the  most  modern  telephone  order 
setups  in  the  country,  and  we  went  to  Ivey’s  management 
to  get  their  thinking  about  it. 

“Basically,  we  want  to  grow,”  said  Mr.  E.  W.  Hannock, 
Vice  President  and  General  Merchandise  Manager.  “We’re 
thinking  of  the  future,  and  we  think  that  increased  tele¬ 
phone  business  is  going  to  help  us  grow. 

“Here’s  one  reason  why.  Fifty  per  cent  of  our  charge 
customers  live  outside  Charlotte.  They  like  Ivey’s  and 
prefer  to  shop  here.  But  we  know  they  can’t  always  come 
in  when  they’d  like.  Nevertheless  we  want  their  business, 
and  we  believe  we'll  get  it  by  phone,  without  stealing  from 
our  in-store  sales.” 

“Many  of  our  customers  have  called  in  to  compliment 
us  on  the  telephone  service  we’re  giving  them,”  adds  Mr. 
William  Overhultz,  General  Superintendent.  “We’re  mak¬ 
ing  it  better  all  the  time.  Our  telephone  salespeople  are 
trained  to  handle  the  customers  and  they  represent  Ivey’s 
very  well. 


“Delivery  is  just  as  fast  for  telephone  sales  as  for 
in-store  sales.  And  here’s  an  interesting  thing.  We’re  find¬ 
ing  that  the  average  telephone  sale  is  sixty-six  per  cent 
greater  than  the  average  in-store  sale.” 

“We  know  that  the  telephone  brings  in  extra  business,” 
says  Mr.  Hannock.  “It’s  business  we  can’t  afford  to  ignore.” 

Are  you  getting  your  share  of  telephone  sales? 

Throughout  the  country  we’re  helping  alert,  aggressive 
stores  like  Ivey’s  boost  volume  and  profits  through  tele¬ 
phone  sales.  W'e  can  help  your  store,  too.  Just  call  your 
Bell  Telephone  business  office  for  a  consultation  at  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  you.  Ask  also  for  a  showing  of  “The  Stewart 
Story"’  — a  15-minute  filmed  case  history  of  the  success  that 
Baltimore’s  Stewart  &  Co.  is  having  with  phone  orders. 

*  *  * 

Encourage  your  customers  to  call  you!  Advertise  in  the 
Yellow  Pages,  and  always  include  your  telephone  number 
in  your  store’s  print  advertising  and  broadcast  commercials. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


MODERN  EXTERIOR  of  Coro- 
nado  Department  Store,  Inc, 


R.  P.  LAWLER.  CON¬ 
TROLLER  of  Coronado 
Department  Store,  Inc. 


THIS  NATIONAL  SVSTEM 

paid  for  itself  in  one  year. 


Our  Q/PStional  Accountino'  System 


returns  109^/^  annually  on  investment! 


Coronado  Department  Store  Inc.,  Coronado  California 


Your  department  store,  too,  can  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  many  time-  and  money- 
saving  features  of  a  National  System. 
Nationals  pay  for  themselves  quickly 
through  savings,  then  continue  to  re¬ 
turn  you  a  regular  yearly  profit. 
National’s  world-wide  service  organi¬ 
zation  will  protect  this  profit.  Ask  us 
about  the  National  Mainte¬ 
nance  Plan.  (See  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  book.) 


in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  the  im¬ 
provement  in  our  operating  efficiency 
as  a  result  of  these  installations.  Re¬ 
ports  go  out  on  time;  and  vital  in¬ 
formation  is  available  as  needed;  in 
short,  we  are  completely  satisfied 
with  our  National  System.  It  saves 
us  810,580  a  year,  a  return  of  109% 
annually  on  our  investment!” 


“Our  monthly  savings  resulting  from 
our  National  Accounting  System  are 
truly  amazing. 

“Our  National  Class  32  System 
performs  five  distinct  opierations  for 
us  at  a  savings  of  8655  per  month 
over  our  previous  method.  Our 
National  Class  41  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  furnishes  us  with  sales  anal¬ 
ysis  according  to  department  and 
sales  clerk,  resulting  in  total  savings 
of  8882  a  month. 

“While  these  figures  can  be  readily 
ascertained,  it  is  difficult  to  express 


Controller  of 
Coronado  Department  Store,  Inc. 
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THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  77  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 
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